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PREFACE
The Greek text in this volume is based on the recension of Schanz ; a certain number of emendations by other scholars have been adopted, and those of any importance are noted as they occur.
The special introductions are intended merely to prepare the reader for the general character and purpose of each dialogue.
W. R. M. Lamb.
• V
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION
Plato was born in 427 b.c. of Athenian parents who could provide him with the best education of the day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. He came to manhood in the dismal close of the Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other sophists, and his early bent seems to have been towards poetry. But his intelligence was too progressive to rest in the agnostic position on which the sophistic culture was based. A century before, Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, because the objects of sense are continually changing; yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by developing some hints let fall by its oracular author about the truth contained in names. From this influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, whose character and gifts have left a singular impress on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost wholly due to Plato’s applications and extensions of
ix
GENERAL INTRODUCTION
his master’s thought; since, fortunately for us, the pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but brought his artistic genius into play, and composed the memorials of philosophic talk which we know $s the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew similar sketches of his teaching : the suggestion came from the “ mimes ” of the Syracusan Sophron, —realistic studies of conversation between ordinary types of character. As Plato became more engrossed in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse was strengthened by the desire of recording each definite stage of thought as a basis for new discussion and advance.
When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific explanations of the universe, and found them full of puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anaxagoras,—that the cause of everything is ** mind.” This was more promising : but it led nowhere after all, since it failed to rise above the conception of physical energy ; this “ mind ” showed no intelligent aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the plan of making definitions of “ beautiful,” “ good,” ** large,” and so on, as qualities observed in the several classes of beautiful, good and large material things, and then employing these propositions, if they
GENERAL INTRODUCTION appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science out of a recognized theory of “ ideas ” or “ forms,” which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated when we say “ this man is good,” and which postulates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects of sense. His “ hypothetical ” method, familiar to mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance in the Republic.
The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and the soul. For some years before the master’s death (399 b.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was often a spell-bound hearer of the “ satyr.” But ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which varied according to their age and the extent of their acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in the Clouds (423 b.c.) had left a common impression not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet the young men who had any frequent speech with him in his later years, while they felt there was something uncanny about him, found an irresistible attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent eloquence on the principles of their actions and careers. He kept no school, and took no fees ; he distrusted the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom he was carelessly confounded ; moreover, he professed xi
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, such as the Apology, Crifo, Euthyphro, Charmides, Laches, and Lysis, show the manner in which he performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, the law of definite individual knowledge, above all reason of state or tie of party ; and it is not surprising that his city, in the effort of recovering her political strength, decided to hush such an inconvenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, but he continued his work undeterred.
Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have professed no positive doctrine, there were one or two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, he said, is knowledge ; for each man’s good is his happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a systematic course of question and answer. He also believed his mission to be divinely ordained, and asserted that his own actions were guided at times by the prohibitions of a spiritual sign.” He was capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and once for as long as twenty-four hours.
It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance xii
GENERAL INTRODUCTION on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and mystical suggestions must have led his favourite pupils a good way towards a new system of metaphysics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped their minds in his, and felt the growth of a unique affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings with the material world, and that the mind has prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic life.
After the death of Socrates in 899, Plato spent some twelve years in study and travel. For the first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was forming a school of dialectic. Here he may have composed some of the six Dialogues already mentioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens. Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, in order to present the Socratic method in bolder conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. These works show a much greater command of dramatic and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The last of them may well be later than 887, the year in which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the Academy ; where the memory of his master was to be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the xiii
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the nevi generation. The rivalry of this private college with the professional school of Isocrates is discernible in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato carried on the direction of the Academy till his death, at eighty-one, in 346 ; save that half-way through this period (367) he accepted the invitation of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the yoke of a systematic training. What that training was like we see in the Republic, where true political wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make wonderful conquests in the realm of thought.
The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that knowledge of right is latent in our minds : dialectic, not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture the immutable “ forms ” as existing in a world of their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had come to the front of his mind when he began to know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the xiv
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of death.
With increasing confidence in himself as the successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the Republic, to show the master meeting his own unsatisfied queries on education and politics. We read now of a “ form ” of good to which all thought and action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will explain not merely why justice is better than injustice, but the meaning and aim of everything. In order that man may be fully understood, we are to view him “ writ large *’ in the organization of an ideal state. The scheme of description opens out into many subsidiary topics, including three great proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of ‘ private property, the community of women and children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But the central subject is the preparation of the philosopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for dialectic ; so that, once possessed of the supreme truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is
xv
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,” and thence to point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philosopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations of the “ forms ” to which his study of particular things has led him.
A closer interest in logical method, appearing through his delight in imaginative construction, is one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, the Theaetetus and Parmenides, he puts off the aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as categories of thought which require co-ordination. The discussion of knowledge in the former makes it evident that the Academy was now the meetingplace of vigorous minds, some of which were eager to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had learnt from other schools of thought; while the arguments are conducted with a critical caution very different from the brilliant and often hasty zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with the theory as he understood it. The forms are viewed in the light of the necessities of thought: knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice which will raise our minds to the vision of all parti-xvi
GENERAL INTRODUCTION culars in their rightly distinguished and connected classes.
Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— If what we know is a single permanent law under which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the link between the one and the many ? The Sophist contains some of his ripest thought on this increasingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of a lecture. We observe an attention to physical science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, and the comparative study of being and not-being. The Politicus returns to the topic of state-government, and carries on the process ’of acquiring perfect notions of reality by the classification of things. Perhaps we should see in the absolute “ mean ” which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, dwells further on the correct division and classification required if our reason, as it surely must, is to apprehend truth. The method is becoming more thorough and more complex, and Plato‘s hope of bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity and plurality.
The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the universe, so as to show how the One manifests xvii
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the Lans, he addresses himself to the final duty of the philosopher as announced in the Republic : a long habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather than disqualify him for the practical regulation of public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once more on soul, as the energy of the world and the vehicle of our sovereign reason.
Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces enough material for complete systems of logic and metaphysics. How far these systems were actually worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, however, have come down to us in a much less perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency to view numbers as the real principles of things ; and we may conjecture a late-found interest in the physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, throughout : but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science we must regard him rather as a great inventor of xviii
r'l. r
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. This is giving him a splendid name, which few men have earned. Some of his inventions may be unrealizable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly futile. There are flaws in his arguments : to state them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of taking part in a discussion at the Academy.
W. R. M. Lamb.
[Note.—Each of the Dialogues is a self-contained whole. The order in which they have been mentioned in this Introduction is that which agrees best in the main with modern views of Plato's mental progress^ though the succession in some instances is uncertain.}
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LYSIS
INTRODUCTION TO THE LYSIS
In the Lysis Socrates relates how he was taken by some young friends into a wrestling-school, where he finds a large and well-dressed company of youths and boys assembled for a sacrificial ceremony in honour of Hermes. He proceeds to a narrative of two conversations which he had with a handsome boy, Lysis, and his friend Menexenus : the first one (207-210) is a simple, introductory talk on the motives of personal affection, which are surmised to depend on a sense of utility, and therefore on knowledge. The second and main discussion (211-223) deals with the nature of friendship ; and although this relation is in the end left unexplained, we are conducted through a number of speculations whose method and incidental suggestions are of deep interest to the student of morals. Menexenus is a keen disputant, and it seems as if Socrates, < bent merely on a rapid review of the difficulties of the subject, were anxious to ply his questions in a swift and summary fashion which would allow the quick-witted boy to follow his thought, but not to challenge or correct it. For the moment, at any rate, he is content to lead his young friend into a maze of analogical reasoning, from which neither of them can find any certain egress. The following is an outline of the discussion :—
3
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213. Instances are given which show that neither the loving nor the loved person is necessarily a “ friend.”
214-215. We try the relation of likeness, as suggested by the poets, and find (1) that only when persons are alike in goodness are they friends; and yet (2) that the good have no need of friends.
216. Again, unlikeness seems to lead to friendship ; but this explanation is also found to be quite inadequate.
217-218. Perhaps we may say, on the analogy of medicine, that a thing—like the human body— which is neither good nor evil in itself, has need of good through the presence of evil, which requires a remedy; friendship may be this sort of craving for good.
219-221. But we must distinguish between that which we desire andk that for the sake of which we desire it; between the end in view and the reason for pursuing it. We must find some meaning for friendship which is higher than the notion of a thing desired because of something else (e.g. evil).
222. Again, is friendship a desire of something that belongs to one by a natural affinity ? But this only brings us back to the difficulties about likeness and the good, and we attain no solution of the main question.
The result is not positively instructive or helpful, except that we learn how large and morally important is the question that we have been discussing, and are so far prepared for the splendid revelations of the Phaedrus and Symposium, and for the careful reasoning of Aristotle’s Ethics. It is characteristic of Socrates that he takes the prevalent and accepted
4
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vogue of strong attachments between young Athenians of his later days as a means of arousing interest in moral speculation ; and although here and there, as we shall observe, he hastens on to this main object with insufficient attention to strict logic, his educational method is brilliantly illustrated and recommended by the art of Plato. Indeed one might say that, in one aspect of the dialogue, the mere tone of Socrates towards the boys is itself a lesson in friendship.
AYSIS
[h IIEPI 4>IAIA2‘ MAIETTIKO2]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT IIPOSQIIA 2OKPATH2, UHIO0AAH2, KTH2innO2, MENEHENO2, AT2I2
St. II tlEt7TOp€v6fJL'qV pL€V €$ ’A/CaS^/ICiaS €V0V AvKCLOV P' *	z »»»»%	~
T7]V €£O) T€L)(OV^ VTT aVTO TO TCt^O?' €7T€lO7) O eyevop/rjv Kara ttjv vruAiSa $ 7j flapoTros- ftpr/vr), evravOa ctvvctvxov ^ImrodaXcL re rep '\epa>vvp.ov Kal }LT7)avniru) rep IIa«m€i Kal dXXois p,erd rovrcov vcavluKois dOpoots crwecrrajcn. Kal p,€ TTpocnovra
6 'iTriroOdXrjs I8a>vt ^atKpares, €<frq, ttoZ 8tj nopevv) Kal ttoGcv;
B *E£ ’AKaS^/zeias11 tfv 8’ eyd), iropevopLai cvOv AvkcIov.
Aevpo 8^,	8’ os, cvOv r)p>u)V. ov TTapaftdXXeis;
d^tov pLCVTOl.
IIoi, €<f>7)v ^yo>, Aeyets1, Kal irapd rlvas rov$ vp.a$;
Aevpo, €<1)7] t 8cl^as P'OL ev rep KciravrLKpv tov rclxovs TTtplfloXoV re Tiva Kal Ovpav aV€<pyp,€V7)V, 6
LYSIS
[on ON FRIENDSHIP: “obstetric”1]
CHARACTERS
Socrates, Hippothales, Ctesippus, Menexenus, Lysis
(Socrates relates a conversation that he had in a wrestling-school)
I was making my way from the Academy straight to the Lyceum, by the road outside the town wall, —just under the wall; and when I reached the little gate that leads to the spring of Panops,2 I chanced there upon Hippothales, son of Hieronymus, and Ctesippus of Paeania, and some other youths with them, standing in a group together. Then Hippothales, as he saw me approaching, said : Socrates, whither away, and whence ?
From the Academy, I replied, on my way straight to the Lyceum.	<
Come over here, he said, straight to us. You will not put in here ? But you may as well.
Where do you mean ? I asked ; and what is your company ?
Here, he said, showing me there, just opposite the wall, a sort of enclosure and a door standing
1 i.e. facilitating the birth of correct notions, as Socrates humorously claimed to do.
’ i.e. of Hermes, the ** all-seeing.”
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Bcarptflopev 8e, T) 8* os, avrdth. yfiec^ re avrol Kal aAAot rravv ttoXXoI Kal KaXot.
204 *EoTt 8e 8?) n rovro, Kal rl$ t] Starpt/?^;
HlaXatcrrpa, e<f>7], ve atari utKobopLrjpev'q' rj 8e 8i>arp(flT] ra rroXXd ev Xdyois, dtv rfieats av aoi p,era8t,8o'ip,ev.
KaAdis ye, fy 8* eyd>, irotovvres' 8t8daKet, 8e ns avrdfh;
2jos eraipos ye, rj o os, Kai €7raiV€TT)S> Mikkos .
Ma Ata, rjv 8* eycu, ov </>avX6s ye avqp, aAA’ CKaVOS <JO(f)L(ITT]S.
tSflS TOVS
Kal etaet/it
/cat rts d KaXos.
BovAet ovv eireaOai, e<f>r], tva Kat ovras avTodc;
B Uparrov1 ASetos aKOvaacp? av €m rat
vAAAos, e<{>7), dXX(p r]p.a>v 8ok€c, a> TiUtKpares. Sot 8e 8tj rts, <3 'I'jrn’oOaXes; rovro p.oi clttc Kat os epatT^Oels r/pvOpcacrev. Kal eydt zIttov *Q Trat *Iepa>vv/xov ^TirrodaXes, rovro p,ev p/rjKeri. ecTTrfSi eire epas rov etre pvTy ot8a yap on ov /iovov epaS) aAAa Kai iroppu) T)OT] el iropevopievos row eparros. eipii o eya) ra /iev aAAa (pavAos Kai 0 dx/njaros, rovro 8e p,ol ttcos ck Ocov 8e8orat, ra^v ota> t’ etvai yvaivai epatvrd re Kal epcofievov.
Kal os a/<ovcras ttoAv en p.aXXov rjpvOplaaev. 6 ovv Kt7]o,i777tos, ’Aoretov ye, y 8’ os, on epvdpuis, d) TTTTrd^aAes, Kat okvcls elirecv ILcoKpdrei, rovvop.a'
1 avrov ante ‘irp&rov seel. Burnet.
8
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open. We pass our time there, he went on ; not only we ourselves, but others besides,—a great many, and handsome.
And what, pray, is this place, and what your pastime ?
A wrestling-school, he said, of recent construction ; and our pastime chiefly consists of discussions, in which we should be happy to let you have a share.
That is very good of you, I said ; and who does the teaching in there ?
Your own comrade, he replied, and supporter, Miccus.
Upon my word, I said, he is no slight person, but a qualified professor.
Then will you please come in with us, he said, so as to see for yourself the company we have in there ?
I should be glad to hear first on what terms I am to enter, and who is the handsome one.
Each of us, he replied, has a different fancy, Socrates.
Well, and who is yours, Hippothales ? Tell me that.
At this question he blushed ; so I said : Ah, Hippothales, son of Hieronymus, you need not trouble to tell me whether you are in love with somebody or not: for I know you are not only in < love, but also far advanced already in your passion. In everything else I may be a poor useless creature, but there is one gift that I have somehow from heaven,—to be able to recognize quickly a lover or a beloved.
When he heard this, he blushed much more than ever. Then Ctesippus remarked : Quite charming, the way you blush, Hippothales, and shrink from
9
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204
eav 8* ovros Kal crpiKpov ypdvov truvdiarpu/rrj croii naparaOrprerai vnd aov aKovcov 0apa Xeyovros. Tjpuiv yovv, <5 ScuKpares, €K/<€Krco0a)«€ rd (lira Kal D epnenXTjKG Avcri8o$' dv pev 8tj Kal vnonfyj, evpapi'a rjp.LV earl Kal eg vnvov eypopevois AvaiSos oieadat
v	J r
rovvopa aKOveiv.
Kal a pev KaraXoyddrjv 81-
rjyeirai, deivd dvr a, ov naw ri 8eivd ecrriv, aAA’ €7T€iSav rd nowjpara Tjpaiv em^Lpijap KaravrXeiv
*	/	X «Z »	/	C. /
Kai crvyypappara. Kai o earn rovraw oeivorepov, on Kal aBei ei$ rd TraiBi/ca (fraivf] Oavpacrla, rjv Tjpas Set d-Kovovras dveyeudai. vvv Be eparra>-pevos vnd aov epvOpLa.
*EoTt Be, Tjv 8* eyco, o Awais- veoy n$, cos eoi/ce* E TeKpatpopac Be, on aKOveras rovvopa ovk eyvaw.
Ou yap ndvVj €</>rjf rl avrov rovvopa XeyovaLV, aAA’ en narpoOev CTtovopagerai Bia to crfodpa rdv Trarepa yLyvuxjKeadaL avrov. cttci eu otB’ on ttoXXov Bets* rd cl&os dyvoelv rov TratBoy lkovos yap Kal and pdvov rovrov ycyvaxyKecrOaL.
AeyeuOa), yv 8’ eycu, ovtlvos ecrnv.
ArjpoKpdrovs, efo], rov Algusveivs d npetj^vraros t z
vio$.
"Eitev, Tjv 8* eya>, a> T7T7ro0aAes, a>s yevvaiov Kai veaviKov rovrov rov e pair a navrayrj avrjvpes' t	>tn	« Q
Kai poi tui cmoeigai a Kai roiaoe emoeiKwaai, 205 tua ei8a> et enlaraaai a yprj cpacrrTjv nepl naidiKidv npds avrov Tj npd$ dXXovs Xeyeiv.
'Tovrcov 8e ri, €<f>7j, araOpa, a> YicvKpares, (vv oBe Aeyei;
1 i.e. “son of Democrates ” (see below).
10
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telling Socrates the name ; yet, if he spends but a little time with you, he will find you a regular torment, as he hears you repeat it again and again. He has deafened our ears, I can tell you, Socrates, by cramming them with “ Lysis ”: let him be a trifle in liquor, and as likely as not we start out of our sleep fancying we hear the name of Lysis. The descriptions he gives us in conversation, though dreadful enough, are not so very bad : it is when he sets about inundating us with his poems and prose compositions. More dreadful than all, he actually sings about his favourite in an extraordinary voice, which we have the trial of hearing. And now, at a question from you, he blushes !
Lysis apparently, I said, is somebody quite young : this I infer from the fact that I did not recognize the name when I heard it.
That is because they do not usually call him by his name, he replied ; he still goes by his paternal title,1 as his father is so very well known. You must, I am sure, be anything but ignorant of the boy’s appearance : that alone would be enough to know him by.
Let me hear, I said, whose son he is.
The eldest son, he replied, of Democrates of Aexone.	<■
Ah well, I said, Hippothales, what an altogether noble and gallant love you have discovered there ! Now please go on and give me a performance like those that you give your friends here, so that I may know whether you understand what a lover' ought to say of his favourite to his face or to others.
Do you attach any weight, Socrates, he asked, to anything you have heard this fellow say ?
11
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IIoTepop, Y]v 8* ey&), Kal to epap e^appos €? 08 Xeyet o8e;
Ovk eyarye, dXXd p,i) TTOteip cis ra 77at8i/ca pr)8e ovyypdfaw.
Ou^ vytatpet, et/rr} 6 Kr,)j<7i7T7Tos‘, aAAa Aijpet re Kal ptatperat.
Kat eyco eunov 'iTTirdflaXes > ov 7t raw perpayp B oeopat aKovuat ov8e pteXos e't tl TreTTOtijKas ec$ top peapcaKOP, aAAa T779 8tavo/a9, tpa ei8a) rtpa rpoirop Trpo<j(/>€pT] Ttpds Ta irat8tKa.
"O3e &t}ttov crot, €</rq, epet' aKpiflcos yap eirt-crraTai Kal pteptvrprat, etnep, a>9 Aeyei, vtt’ eptov del okovcop 8tare0pvXi]Tat.
N17 tov$ Oeovs, €</>?] o KrT/crLTriTos, irapv ye. Kal yap ecrrt KaTayeXaara, a> ^uoKpaTe?. to yap epaoTrjp opto Kal Siaf/tepoPTcos tu>p aAAcov. TOP POVP TTpOUe^OPTa TO) 770,181 181OP pLGP /IT^ScV
Aeyetv, o ovyl kup nais elrroi, 770)9 odyl c KaTayeXatjTOP; a 8e 77 776A19 oXrj a8et Ttepl &T]p,o-KpaTovs Kal Avcnbos tov Tramrov tov 1101.86$ Kal irdpTcop Trept tu)p TTpoyopaw, ttXovtovs tg Kal LTT7TOTpO(f)laS Kal vIkO$ TlvOol Kal 'YaOp.o'l Kal Ne/nea TeOptiriTois tc Kal k^X^ol, Taura, ttolcc tc Kal XeyeL, irpos 8e tovtois €tl tovtcup KpopcKco-Tepa. top yap tov * HpaxAeou? ^ePLap.op TTpcprjp rjp.LP ep TTOi.rip.aTt Ttpt 8i7/ei, (89 8ta ttjp tov 'Hpa-kXcovs avyyepetap 6 irpoyopos avra)P V7ro8e^atTo D top 'Hpa/cAea, yeyopobs avros ei< A109 re Kal Trjs ~ o z	>	f	n	> t>	t	7%
tov oypov apyrjy&rov uvyarpos, airep at ypatat
1 The Pythian Games were held at Delphi, the Isthmian 12
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Tell me, I said; do you deny being in love with the person he mentions ?
Not I, he replied; but I do deny that I make poems and compositions on my favourite.
He is in a bad way, said Ctesippus; why, he raves like a madman !
Then I remarked: Hippothales, I do not want to hear your verses, or any ode that you may have indited to the youth ; I only ask for their purport, that I may know your manner of dealing with your favourite.
I expect this fellow will tell you, he replied : he has an accurate knowledge and recollection of them, if there is any truth in what he says of my having dinned them so constantly in his ears.
Quite so, on my soul, said Ctesippus ; and a ridiculous story it is too, Socrates. To be a lover, and to be singularly intent on one’s boy, yet to have nothing particular to tell him that a mere boy could not say, is surely ridiculous : but he only writes and relates things that the whole city sings of, recalling Democrates and the boy’s grandfather Lysis and all his ancestors, with their wealth and the horses they kept, and their victories at Delphi, the Isthmus, and Nemea,1 with chariot-teams and coursers, and, in addition, even hoarier antiquities than these. Only two days ago he was recounting to us in some poem of his the entertainment of Hercules,—how on account of his kinship with Hercules their forefather welcomed the hero, being himself the offspring of Zeus and of the daughter of their deme’s founder ; such old wives’ tales, and
near Corinth, and the Nemean at Nemea, between Corinth and Argos.
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aSovori, Kal aAAa jroAAa roiaura, StoKrpare?* Taur* earlv a ovros Aeycuv re Kal a8cov dvayKa^et Kal TjpLas aKpoaaOai.
Kai eyd> aKovaas etrrov *Q KarayeXaare ‘bnro-tfaAeS, TTplv V€VCKT)K€Vai ITOltLS re Kal a&€LS el$ oravrdv eyKaypaov ;
’AAA* ovk et? epLavrdv, ftyr), <5 Sco/cpaTes’, outc 7TOUD OVTC a8a>.
Ovk ol€l ye, yv 8’ eyd>.
lode ttcvs cyec; etpr].
ndvrcuv p,aXiara, elrrov, els ae relvovcnv avrai
al d)8al. edv [Lev yap eXys rd TraiSi/cd toc-avra ovra, KoapLOs aoi ecrrab rd XeyOevra Kal
> n /	%	/	e/	/
aoruevra Kat to) ovtl eyKwpxa ajcrirep vcvlk7]kotl> on tolovtuw TraLOLKODU tTVxes9 eav de ere OLacpvyr), 6cr(p av pLei^CD croi elpTjpLeva fj eyKibpLia irepl redv TraL^tKUiV, Toaovrcp pceL^dvaw donees koXcvv re Kal dyaddiv earepr/pLevos KarayeXacrros etvav. oans
206 ovv ra epoiriKa, d> </>lXe, crowds, ovk eiraweL top
epdjpbevov nplv dv cXrj, dededbs to pceXXov ottitj diro-prjererab. kcu ap,a oc KaAoi,, e7retdav n$ avrovs draw?) Kac dvgr), (ppov^paros ep/nLirAavTat Kat pLeyaXavylas' ovk olec;
*Eya>ye,
Ovkovv oacp dv pbeyaXavyorepoc ojctl, 8vaaXcv~
rorepoL ytyvovrai,;
S^Ikos ye.
Iloto? Tt$- ovv dv aot 8oKec Orjpevr^s elvat, el avaao^ob d^pevevv Kal 8v<jaXcoroTepav ttjv dypav
TTOboi;
&7jXov orb <l>avXo£.
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many more of the sort, Socrates,—these are the things he tells and trolls, while compelling us to be his audience.
When I heard this I said : Oh, you ridiculous Hippothales, do you compose and chant a triumphsong on yourself, before you have won your victory ?
It is not on myself, Socrates, he replied, that I either compose or chant it.
You think not, I said.
Then what is the truth of it ? he asked.
Most certainly, I replied, it is you to whom these songs refer. For if you prevail on your favourite, and he is such as you describe, all that you have spoken and sung will be so much glory to you, and a veritable eulogy upon your triumph in having secured such a favourite as that : whereas if he eludes your grasp, the higher the terms of your eulogy of your favourite, the greater will seem to be the charms and virtues you have lost, and you will be ridiculed accordingly. Hence anyone who deals wisely in love-matters, my friend, does not praise his beloved until he prevails, for fear of what the future may have in store for him. And besides, these handsome boys, when so praised and extolled, become full of pride and haughtiness : do you not think so ?
I do, he said.
And then, the haughtier they are, the harder grows the task of capturing them ?
Yes, apparently.
And what do you think of a hunter who should scare away his quarry in hunting and make it harder to catch ?
Clearly he would be a poor one.
15
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B Kai pev 3r) Xoyois re Kal cp8ats py KrjXecv aAA’ efaypcatpecp ttoAA^ dp-ovcrta* yap;
So Kei poi.
SKO7T€t S')), a) ^TTTToflaXeS, O7TCU9 /X7] TTOXH TOVTOt? W	\	/	c. \	\	z	,
evoxov aavrov Trobrjcrets oca tt)v iroLTpnv Kai/rot otfiac eyd> av3pa iroirprei ^XanrovTa eavrdv ovk dv a€ edeXeiv opoXoyfjcraL cu? dyados iror' earl irow)Trjs> flXaflepos cup eavra).
Ou pd top Ata, ttoXXt) yap dv dXoyla evry aAAa 8ca raura 877 crot, cu Scu/cpare?, apa/coipoup,at, C Kal ei rt aAAo €^€19, crvpftovXeve rlva dv ri$ Xoyov SiaXeyofievos r) rl TTparruiV 'rrpocr<l)i,Xris 7tcu3lko1s
yevoiTO.
Ov paStop, ^p 8* eycu, etTretP' aAX’ €t /xot e0e-Xifaats avrov TTOirjaat els Xoyovs eXOecv, tcrajs av 3vvalprjv aoi emSet^at, a XPV avra) 3iaXeyea0ai dvrl tovtcov (3v ovroi Xeyecv re Kal aSetP </>acn ere.
*AAA’ ov8ep, €<£17, yaXeirov. dv yap elaeX0T)s fierd ^.T'qal'TTTTOV rovSe Kal Ka0€^op,€vos 3caXeypt otp,ac p,ev Kal aiiTOS aoi 'npdaewi' ^CXrjKoos yap, D cu %a)KpaT€S> 3ia<^€povreos earl, Kal dp,a, d)S 'Ep/aata dyovaw, dvo/a€pL€cy^€VOL ep ravrep eluev ot T€ peaptCTKOt Kal oi TratSe?* TTpoaetcrip oup crot* el 8e p,rj, ^TTjalmTip crvvrjOTjs earl 8ta tov tovtov dvei/jiov Mepe^epop- Mepe^eptp p,ev yap 8y Travrcov /aaAtara eralpos cup Tvyxdvei,. KaXeadraj ovv ovros avrov, eav dpa pA) npoertr] avrds.
Taura, rjv 8* c’yeu, XPV ^oieiv. Kal dpa Aa/?cup
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And hence to use speech and song, not for charming but for driving wild, would be gross fatuity, would it not ?
I think so.
Then take care, Hippothales, not to make yourself guilty of all these things by your verse-making ; indeed I fancy you will not like to allow that a man who damages himself by poetry can be a good poet, so long as he is damaging to himself.
On my soul, no, he said ; of course it would be most absurd. But this is the very reason, Socrates, why I impart my feelings to you, and ask you for any useful advice you can give as to what conversation or conduct will help to endear one to one’s favourite.
That is not an easy thing to tell, I replied ; but if you will agree to get him to have a talk with me, I daresay I could show you an example of the conversation you should hold with him, instead of those things that your friends say you speak and sing.
There is no difficulty about that, he said. If you will go in with Ctesippus here, and take a seat and talk, I think he will come to you of his own accord ; he is singularly fond of listening, Socrates, and besides, they are keeping the Hermaea,1 so that the youths and boys are all mingled together. So < he will come to you : but if be does not, Ctesippus is intimate with him, as being a cousin of Mene-xenus ; for Lysis has chosen Menexenus for his particular friend. So let Ctesippus call him if you find that he does not come of himself.
That is what I must do, I said. Whereupon I took
1 The festival of Hermes, who was specially honoured in wrestling-schools.
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E tov Krtfcriiwrov TTpocrrja els tt]V TTaXaccrrpav o' 8’ aAAot vcrrepoL T)pLO)v rjcrav. eleyeXGovTes 8e kclt-cXdflopLtv avroOi TtOvkotos re rovy 7rai8as Kal X	X X t A	o /	/
Ta TTCpL ra cepe La U)(GOOV Tt TjOV] TTCTTOL'qpLeVa, aerTpayaXt^ovTas re 8y Kal K€KO(y/JLT)iJLevovs a7rav-Tas. oi peev ovv ttoXXoc ev rrj avXrj ezrat^ov e£a), Ot 8e TLVCS TOV aTToSvTTJpLOV €V yOiVLO. rjpTLa^OV dcrrpaydXoLS TrapLiroXXocs, ck tftoppLLGKajv tcvo)v irpoaLpovpeevoL* tovtovs 8e Trepteoracrap aAAot Gea>-povvTes. div 8r] Kal 6 Averts fy, Kal €lcftt]K€l 207 ev rocs iracal tc Kal veavlerKOLS ecrreebavcopLevos
Kal TTjv oi/nv 8La<f>€pa)vt ov to KaXos clvol peovov agios aKovoai, dXX' otl KaXos tc KayaOoS' Kal rjpLeLS cis to KaTavTLKpv a7TOxa>p7]cravT€s eieaGe- _ ^opLtOa—yv yap avro0L rjavxLa—wat tl dXXrjXoLs 8L€Xey6pL€0a. Treptcrt'pecfropLevos ovv 6 Avens Gaped €TT€CrKOTT€LTO TjpLaS, Kal 8vjXoS ^V €TTLGvpLO)V TtpOCT-cXGeLV. T€O)S pL€V OVV TjTTOpCL T€ Kal d>KV€L pLOVOS B TrpoerLcvaL' eTtetra o Mevegevos ck ttjs avXrjs p&-
Tagv iral^ajv CLcrepxeTaL, Kal a>s etdev epee tc Kal TOV K.T7]olttitov, ycL 7rapaKaGL^7]crdpL€V0S' I8<vv ovv avTov 6 Avctls cottcto Kal uvpLTrapeKaGe^eTo pLCTa tov Xlcve^evov. TTpocrijXGov 8y Kal ol aXXoi, Kal 8t) Kal d ^iTTTToGaXrjs, e7r€L8r] itXclovs ecvpa eefiLeyTapLevovs, tovtovs CTrrjXvyLadpLevos TTpoerdorr]
W cp€TO KaToipecrGaL tov Avctlv, 8e8La>s ri »-'»	/)/	XV	-XX
avrep avrexuavoLTO' kol ovtco TTpooeerTcvs TjKpoaTO.
Kat dyoj Trpds tov Mepe^evov areo^Xei/jas,	rrae
Ar)pLO(f>ajvTos, 8’ €yd>, noTcpos vpLutv irpearfivTe-pos;
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Ctesippus with me into the wrestling-school, and the others came after us. When we got inside, we found that the boys had performed the sacrifice in the place and, as the ceremonial business was now almost over, they were all playing at knucklebones and wearing their finest attire. Most of them were playing in the court out-of-doors ; but some were at a game of odd-and-even in a corner of the undressing-room, with a great lot of knucklebones which they drew from little baskets ; and there were others standing about them and looking on. Among these was Lysis : he stood among the boys and youths with a garland on his head, a distinguished figure, deserving not merely the name of well-favoured, but also of well-made and well-bred. As for us, we went and sat apart on the opposite side—for it was quiet there—and started some talk amongst ourselves. The result was that Lysis ever and anon turned round to observe us, and was obviously eager to join us. For a while, however, he hesitated, being too shy to approach us alone ; till Menexenus stepped in for a moment from his game in the court and, on seeing me and Ctesippus, came to take a seat beside us. When Lysis saw him, he came along too and sat down with Menexenus. Then all the others came to us also; and I ( must add that Hippothales, when he saw a good many of them standing there, stood so as to be screened by them, in a position where he thought Lysis would not catch sight of him, as he feared that he might irritate him ; in this way he stood by and listened.
Then I, looking at Menexenus, asked him : Son of Demophon, which is the elder of you two ?
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'ApLfaaflrprovpLev, €(br).
C Ovkovv Kal diroTepos yewatoTepos, epl^oir' dvf fy 8* eyed.
flaw ye, e^.
Kai p,r)V diroTepos ye koXXlojv, d>aavraj$. 9EyeXaaaTr]v ovv dps/tut.
Ov prjv diroTepos ye, e</>T]v, irXovaidyrepos vpaiv, ovk epyaopai,' </>tXa) yap earov. rj ydp;
II aw y*, e</>drr)v.
Ovkovv kowo. rd ye (ftlXatv Xeyerac, dvare tovto) ye ovdev diocaeTov, etirep dA-q^ Trepl rfjs <f>iXia$ Xeyerov.
%vve<f>dT’rjv.
D ’Eireyelpovv 817 fierd tovto eparrav OTtorepos SiKaiorepos Kal aocfudrepos avratv eurp fiera^v ovv rts TrpocreXOajv dveaTrjae tov Meve^evov, </>a-gkojv KaXetv top iraiborplfl'qv' eboKei yap poi iepo-t	U	*	\	<$x
Ttoiuiv rvyxavcLV. ckclvos p,ev ovv cpyero’ eyio oe rov Avcnv T)p6p,T)vt *H irov, ^v 8’ eyco, <3 Avat, a<f>68pa </>i,Xei ae 6 irarTjp Kal 7) p.'qTTjp; Ilavu ye, rj 8’ os1. Ovkovv ftovXoiv'ro av ae d)$ ev3acp,o-E veararov etvai; Ila)? yap ov; Ao Kei 8e aoi ev-^alpLtov etvai dvOpcorros 3ovXeva)V re Kal u> p.7j3ev e^elr} Troieiv u>v e7ri,0vp,OL; Md AC ovk ep.ovye, €</)7j. Ovkovv et ae c/fcXei 6 TrarYjp Kal rj p,r)TT)p Kal evSal/iovd ae €7TL0vp,ovai. yeveaSai, tovto ttovtI TpoTTCp SrjXov drc npo0vp,ovvTai ottcos dv evdaipLovoLTjs.	II oj$ yap ov^l; £</>!]• 'Eutaw
dpa ae a jSovAet Troieiv, Kal ovdev eiriTTXv;TTovai.v ovde SbaKcoXvovai iroieiv utv dv eirtOvp/rjs; Nai p,a AC ep,e ye, co Sco/cpaTes’, Kal /xaAa ye iroXXa
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It is a point in dispute between us, he replied.
Then you must also be at variance, I said, as to which is the nobler.
Yes, to be sure, he said.
And moreover, which is the more beautiful, likewise.
This made them both laugh.
But of course I shall not ask, I said, which of you is the wealthier ; for you are friends, are you not ?
Certainly we are, they replied.
And, you know, friends are said to have everything in common, so that here at least there will be no difference between you, if what you say of your friendship is true.
They agreed.
After that I was proceeding to ask them which was the juster and wiser of the two, when I was interrupted by somebody who came and fetched aw’ay Menexenus, saying that the wrestling-master was calling him : I understood that he was taking some part in the rites. So he went off; and then I asked Lysis : I suppose, Lysis, your father and mother are exceedingly fond of you ? Yes, to be sure, he replied. Then they would like you to be as happy as possible ? Yes, of course. Do you consider that a man is happy when enslaved and ■ restricted from doing everything he desires ? Not I, on my word, he said. Then if your father and mother are fond of you, and desire to see you happy, it is perfectly plain that they are anxious to secure your happiness. They must be, of course, he said. Hence they allow you to do what you like, and never scold you, or hinder you from doing what you desire ? Yes, they do, Socrates, I assure you :
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kcdXvovctlv. Ileus* Aeyets; fy S’ eydt. ftovXd-208 pbevol ae pwLKapLov etvai, SixlkcoXvovch. rovro ttocclv o dv ftovXTj; dt8e 8e pt,oi Xeye. rpt eiriOvp/qarjs on rcvos twv rov irarpds appudratv o^eZaOaL Xafldtv raj yvias, orav apbcAAarai, ovk av ecpev ere aAAa 8iaKatXvoiev ;	Md At’ ov pLtvroL dv, et/tr], ecpev.
’AAAa reva pi/qv; *Eari res qvcoxos napd rov irarpos puadov eftepatv. II ats Xeyecs; pLLadatrcp fJLaXXoV €TTLTp€7TOVOLV Tj aol TTOCeCV O TL dv flovXqrai irepl rods Ittttovs, Kal npoaeri, avrov rovrov B dpyvpcov reXovacv; ’AAAa ri p/qv;	’AAAd
rov dpt,Kov ^evyovs, OLpLai, eirirpeiroval aoi dp^eiv, Kav el ftovXoco Xaftdtv rrjv pdanya rvrrretv, ecpev av. Liouev, rj o os, €<pev; It de; rjv o eyco' ovSevl €^€<ttlv avrovs rvnrcLv; Kat p^dXa, ty), ra> dpeoKopLip. AovXcp ovn 7] eXevOcpcp; AovXcp, Kat 8ovXov, d)$ eoiKcv, vjyovvrai, nepl rrXclovos rj ae rov viov, Kal errcrpenovcH rd eavrtov C pi,dXXov Tf aot, Kal eaten iroieiv d ri ftovXerat, oe
Se Sta/ccuAuouat; /cat ^tot ert roSe elne. ere
avrov eatcriv dp%et,v ueavrov, rj ovde rovro em-rpeTTovcd uoc; IIdt$ yap, e(/>7], eTTcrpeTrovoLv; ’AAA’
dpxec rt$ aov; "OSe, Traidayatyos, et/rq. Maw 8ovXo$ atv; ’AAAd Tt pi/qv; qpLerepos ye, d(/tq. TH 8eiv6v, yv 8’ eydt, eXevOepov ovra vito 8ovXov dpx^aOai. ri 8e Trocatv av ovros d rratdayajyds aov dpx^c; “Ayatv 8q7rov, e<jtq, els 8t8aaKaXov.
Maw pvq Kal ovrol aov apxovacv, ol 8i8daKaXoi; D IJai'TOJS’ 8r)TTov. liapLrrdXXovs dpa aoi 8ea7r6ras
1 The -iraidaycijyos was a trusted slave who was appointed to attend on a boy out of school hours and to have a general control over his conduct and industry.
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they stop me from doing a great many things. How do you mean ? I said : they wish you to be happy, and yet hinder you from doing what you like ? But answer me this : suppose you desire to ride in one of your father’s chariots and hold the reins in some race ; they will not allow you, but will prevent you ? That is so, to be sure, he said ; they will not allow me. But whom would they allow ? There is a driver, in my father’s pay. What do you say ? A hireling, whom they trust rather than you, so that he can do whatever he pleases with the horses ; and they pay him besides a salary for doing that I Why, of course, he said. Well, but they trust you with the control of the mule-cart, and if you wanted to take the whip and lash the team, they would let you ? Nothing of the sort, he said. Why, I asked, is nobody allowed to lash them ? Oh yes, he said, the muleteer. Is he a slave, or free ? A slave, he replied. So it seems that they value a slave more highly than you, their son, and entrust him rather than you with their property, and allow him to do what he likes, while preventing you ? And now there is one thing more you must tell me. Do they let you control your own self, or will they not trust you in that either ? Of course they do not, he replied. But some one controls you ? Yes, ( he said, my tutor1 here. Is he a slave ? Why, certainly; he belongs td us, he said. What a strange thing, I exclaimed ; a free person controlled by a slave ! But how does this tutor actually exert his control over you ? By taking me to school, I suppose, he replied. And your schoolmasters, can it be that they also control you ? I should think they do ! Then quite a large number of masters
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Kal apxovras ckivv 6 naTTjp e(/)larr]abv. aAA* apa erretdap otKade eAUrjs napa Trjv pr/Tepa, eKebvr] ore ea Trotetv d re dv ^ovXr), tv* avrfj paKapbos rj$, x; ne pl xd epia f] nepl tov laxov, orav v^alvy; ov Tb yap nov SbaKtoXveb ore x; rfjs aTra^iy? 7) rfjs K^pKL^o? 7) aXXov tov rcov nepl TCbXaabOvpylav dpydvoov dnxeaOab. Kat 09 yeXaaas, Md Ata, et/rrj, c3 ScuKpare?, ov povov ye biaKOiXveb, aAAa E Kal TvnTolpx)v dv el dnTObpx)v. 'Hpa/cAeis, fy
S’ eyd>, pa)v pr) Tb x)bbKX]Ka$ rov irarepa xj tx/v pxjxepa; Md At’ ovk eyooye, ec^x/.
’AAA’ avTt tIvos pxjv ovtco ae bebveos StaKCoAuou-criv evSalp,ova etvac Kal rroiecv o Tt dv ftovXr], Kal 8t’ fipbepas oXrjs rpe</>ovcrl ore del rep SovXevovra Kat evl X6y<p dXlyov d>v emOvpbecs ov^ev TroLovvra; (Dare 001, d)$ eobKev^ ovre tu>v xprip,dTU)v tooovtcvv 209 ovtojv ov8ev o<j>eXos, aAAa Trdvres avrcov fiaXXov
X	*	/ X	/	f/	f
apxovuw 7) uv, ovre rov aopcaro^ ovra) yeuvacov ovtos, dXXa Kal tovto dXXos 'Trobpbalveb Kal Oepa-neveb’ erv 3e applets ovftevos, a> Avert, ov8e Trotet? ovBev d>v €7Tb0vp,eb^.	Ou ydp ttoj, Ityr), fiXbKbav
ex<v, a> ScoKpares.	Mi) ov tovto ae, d> nab
ATjfjLOKpdrovs, kcoXvt), errel to ye Toaov^e, cus eycppLab, Kal 6 naTTjp Kal f) pbfjTTip crob ernTpenovcrb, Kal ovk dvapbevovcrbv ea)$ dv fjXbKbav	otov
ydp flovXarvTab avTots Tbva dvayvojffOrjvab f) ypa-B ^vat, ae, <vs eytpp,ab, npcoTov to>v ev tt] oIkco, enl tovto TaTTOvabV. 7} ydp; IIaw y*, Ovkovv e^eaTb aob evTavd’ o rt dv ^ovXtj npurrov Ttov ypap,p,dra)v ypd</>eiv Kal d rt dv bevrepov' Kal
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and controllers are deliberately set over you by your father. But when you come home to your mother, she surely lets you do what you like, that she may make you happy, either with her wool or her loom, when she is weaving ? I take it she does not prevent you from handling her batten, or her comb, or any other of her wool-work implements. At this he laughed and said : I promise you, Socrates, not only does she prevent me, but I should get a beating as well, if I laid hands on them. Good heavens ! I said : can it be that you have done your father or mother some wrong ? On my word, no, he replied.
Well, what reason can they have for so strangely preventing you from being happy and doing what you like ? Why do they maintain you all day long in constant servitude to somebody, so that, in a word, you do hardly a single thing that you desire ? And thus, it would seem, you get no advantage from all your great possessions—nay, anyone else controls them rather than you—nor from your own person, though so well-born, which is also shepherded and managed by another; while you, Lysis, control nobody, and do nothing that you desire. It is because I am not yet of age, Socrates, he said. That can hardly be the hindrance, son of Democrates, since there is a certain amount, I imagine, that your father and mother entrust to you without waiting until you come of age. For when they want some reading or writing done for them, it is you, I conceive, whom they appoint to do it before any others of the household. Is it not so ? Quite so, he replied. And you are free there to choose which letter you shall write first and which second,
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dvayiyycoo/cetv d>Gavra)$ e^eurc. Kal eirctSav, cos eycp/iat, rr;v Xvpav Xafirjs, ov deaKcoXvovGl Ge ovd' d Trarrjp ov(T rj prfrrjp emreLval re Kal dveLvat. r]v dv flovXp rdjv yopdedv, Kal t/rfjXai Kal Kpovecv r<p rrXijKrptp. rj dt,aKO)Xvovat,v ; Ov 8i)ra. Tt ttot* dv ovv eli), a> Avert,, rd alnov on evravOa pLev ov C dcaKevXvovGiv, ev ots St dpn eXeyopeev ku>Xvovglv ;
"On, otpeai, €</>7], ravra pev eiriGrapLat,, eKeiva 8* ov, iLlev, t)v o eya>, co apicrrf ovk apa tt]v TjXuclav gov irepcpevet. d irarr)p eruTperrew irdvra, aXX* fl dv rjpepa yyycrrpral are fteXnov avrov </>po-veiv, ravrp emrpet/jei Got, Kal avrov Kal rd avrov. Ot/xai eytvye, €</>?]. Vitev, fy 8’ eyco* tl de; ra> yelrovt. ap* ov^ d avrds dpo$ atoTrep rep rrarpl vrepl gov; Trorepov" o*ei avrov CTrtrpei/jecv Got, tt]V avrov oIkIov oiKovopLecv, drav gc 'qyqGTjrac fteXnov D Tiepl oiKOVopt,ias eavrov </>povetv, r; avrov €7rcGra~ rr)G€t,v; ’E/xot eiurpei/jeiv oi/xac. TZ 8’; *A6i]-valovs ocei Got, ovk eTTLrpei/jciv rd avrcov, drav alG0dv(vvrai on tKav&s <f>povet^; “Eycoye. Flpds △cos, rjv 8’ eyat, n dpa d pceyas ftaGcXevs; Ttdrepov rep TrpeG^vrdrcp vlei, ov rj rrjs * Aotas dp^rj yty-verat,, pLaXXov dv €7rt,rpei//ei€v €i//opdva)v Kpedtv [qa/JaAAetv]1 o n dv flovXrjrac epe^aXecv ets top E ^eopudv, T] TjpLiv, el d(/>t,Kopi,€voi, trap* ckcIvov evdec-galpteOa aura), on i)p.€is KaXXcov <f>povovp,ev rj d vids avrov irepl o^jov GKevaalas; 'H/ztP dfjXov on, Kat rdv pt,ev ye ovd* dv GpuKpdv edaecev
1 ^p.pdX\fiv seel. Heindorf.
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and you have a like choice in reading. And, I suppose, when you take your lyre, neither your father nor your mother prevents you from tightening or slackening v.hat string you please, or from using your finger or your plectrum at will : or do they prevent you ? Oh, no. Then whatever can be the reason, Lysis, why they do not prevent you here, while in the matters we were just mentioning they do ? I suppose, he said, because I understand these things, but not those others. Very well, I said, my excellent friend : so it is not your coming of age that your father is waiting for, as the time for entrusting you with everything ; but on the day when he considers you to have a better intelligence than himself, he will entrust you with himself and all that is his. Yes, I think so, he said. Very well, I went on, but tell me, does not your neighbour observe the same rule as your father towards you ? Do you think he will entrust you with the management of his house, as soon as he considers you to have a better idea of its management than himself, or will he direct it himself ? I should say he would entrust it to me. Well then, do you not think that the Athenians will entrust you with their affairs, when they perceive that you have sufficient intelligence ? I do. Ah, do let me ask this, I went on : what, pray, of the Great King ? Would he allow his eldest son, heir-apparent to the throne of Asia, to put what he chose into the royal stew, or wrould he prefer us to do it, supposing we came before him and convinced him that we had a better notion than his son of preparing a tasty dish ? , Clearly he would prefer us, he said. And he would not allow the prince to put in the smallest bit,
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€/z/?aAetv iotas’ 8e, Kav el flovXotpeda dpagdpevoi raw aXaw Garr] dv epflaXeZv. Ila)? yap ov; Tt 8* el rovs dc[)0aXpovs 6 vids avrov a<i0evoZ, apa eepq av avrov d/nrecrfaL raw eavrov d<f>0aXpaw, py 210 larpdv rfyovpevos> rj kcoXvol av; KcoAvot av.
'H/zaj 8e ye el vTroXapflavoi larpLKovs etvat, Kav el ftovXolpe0a deavolyovres rovs d</>0aXpovs epiraerai rrjs re<j>pas, ot/tat, ovk av KcoXvoecev, Tjyovpevos dp0a>s tfrpoveZv. *AA?]0ij Aeyecs. TAp’ ovv Kal raXXa irdvra rjpZv eircrpeiroc av /xaAAov r) eavrep Kal rep vceZ, Trepl ocrcov dv 86$eopev avrep croef>edre-pot, eKelveov eivai; *AvdyKTj,	<3 ^evKpares.
Ovrevs apa rjv 8* eya>, a> </>iAe Avar els P fiev ravra, a av <f>pdvLp,OL yevidpbeda, airavres TjpLiv errcTpei/iovcriv, "EAA^ves re Kal ftdpflapoi Kal avbpes Kal yvvatKes, nobyuopev re ev rovrots d ri av f3ovXd)pL€0a, Kal ov8els rjpbds €Ku>v elvac ep/rro-8ieb, aAA* avroc re eXevOepoi ecropeOa er avroZs Kal dXXcov dpyovres, rjperepd re ravra ecrrac dvr;-cropeOa yap dir' avrdtv’ els d 8* av vovv prj Krr]-aiopeda, ovre ns r/piv eirirpei/jec irepl avrd ttolgZv rd TjpZv doKOVvra, aAA’ epTrodbovcrt irdvr€S Ka0’ d C Tt av Suvcuvrat, ov povov oc dXXorpLOb, aAAa Kat o rrarTjp Kal rj p^rrjp Kal el n rovrcvv olKecdrepdv eonv, avrol re ev avroZs eadpeda aXXcov vitt^kooi., Kal TjpZv earaL aXXdrpia' ovSev yap avr* avrwv dvrjcrdpeda. crvyxcnpeZs ovrcos eyebV; Hvyjpopaj. *Ap' ovv rep efrlXoi, eaopeOa Kal ns ripa-S </>cXr)<rei, ev rovrots, ev oTs av d>pev dvcoe^eXeZs; Ou 8rjra, 28
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whereas he would let us have our way even if we wanted to put in salt by the handful. Why, of course. Again, if his son had something the matter with his eyes, would he let him meddle with them himself, if he considered him to be no doctor, or would he prevent him ? He would prevent him. But if he supposed us to have medical skill, he would not prevent us, I imagine, even though we wanted to pull the eyes open and sprinkle them with ashes, so long as he believed our judgement to be sound. That is true. So he would entrust us, rather than himself or his son, with all his other affairs besides, wherever he may feel we are more skilled than they ? Necessarily, he said, Socrates.
The case then, my dear Lysis, I said, stands thus : with regard to matters in which we become intelligent, every one will entrust us with them, whether Greeks or foreigners, men or women ; and in such matters we shall do as we please, and nobody will care to obstruct us. Nay, not only shall we ourselves be free and have control of others in these affairs, but they will also belong to us, since we shall derive advantage from them ; whereas in all those for which we have failed to acquire intelligence, so far will anyone be from permitting us to deal with them as we think fit, that everybody will do his utmost to < obstruct us—not merely strangers, but father and mother and any more intimate person than they ; and we on our part shall be subject to others in such matters, which will be no concern of ours, since we shall draw no advantage from them. Do you agree to this account of the case ? I agree. Then will anyone count us his friends or have any affection for us in those matters for which we are
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Nvu apa ou8e ae 6 irarqp ov8e dXXos aXXov ovdeva ^tAet, tcaO' daov dv q dxpqaros. Ovk eoiKev, e</>q.	’Eap /xev apa aorf>d$ ydvy, <3 naZ,
D rravres aoi <j>iXoi Kal irdvres aoi oikcioi eaovrar Xpqaipos yap Kal ayadds tarp d 8e pq, aoi ovre aAAos ovoeis ovre o irarqp (ptAos earai ovre q pqrqp ovre or. ouceZoi. oiov re ovv eirl rovrois, <3 Aval, peya <f>poveZv, ev ofc n$ pqTrco (f>povei; Kat ttcos dv; ttcfiq. Et 8* apa av SiSaaKaXov 8eq, ovira) </>poveZ$. *AXq0q. Ou8* apa peya-Xdrjtpiov et, eirrep d</>p(vv en. Md Ata, e<f>q, t3 ^coKpares, ov pot 8oKeZ.
E Kat eydj aKOvcras avrov direftXei/fa Trpds rdv ^iTTTToOdXrj, Kal dXtyov e^qpaprov eirqXOe ydp pot, elneiv ort Ovrco xpr;, <3 'Z/mTodaXes, tols iratbLKOis SiaXeyeaOat,, raTTeivovvra Kal avareX-
Xovra, dXXd pr; doaTrep av xavv°0vra KaL ^ta“ OpvTrrovra. KanSdjv ovv avrov aycovccovra /cat redopv^qpevov vtto ra>v Xeyopevcov, dvepvqaOqv dri Kal irpoaearajs XavOdveiv rdv Avaiv eftovXero' 211 dveXaftov ovv epavrdv Kal eaeaxov rov Xdyov.
Kal ev rovra) 6 Mevegevos irdXiv ^Ke, Kal €Ka6-e^ero irapd. rdv Avaiv, d0ev /cat e^avearrj. d
ovv Avals pdXa iraidiKids Kal </>iXiKd)S, XdOpa rov Meve^evov, apiKpdv Trpds pe Xeyajv e</>q‘ Scu-Kpares, direp Kal epol Xeyeis, eirre Kal Mevegevcp.
Kat eyct) elrrov, Taura pev av avrep dpeis, d Aval' iravrois ya.p irpoaeZxes tov vovv.
ITavu pev ovv, €</rq.
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useless ? Surely not, he said. So now, you see, your father does not love you, nor does anyone love anyone else, so far as one is useless. Apparently not, he said. Then if you can become wise, my boy, everybody will be your friend, every one will be intimate with you, since you will be useful and good ; otherwise, no one at all, not your father, nor your mother, nor your intimate connexions, will be your friends. Now is it possible, Lysis, to have a high notion of yourself in matters of which you have as yet no notion ? Why, how can I ? he said. Then if you are in need of a teacher, you have as yet no notion of things ? True. Nor can you have a great notion of yourself, if you are still notionless. Upon my word, Socrates, he said, I do not see how I can.
On hearing him answer this, I glanced at Hippo-thales, and nearly made a blunder, for it came into my mind to say : This is the way, Hippothales, in which you should talk to your favourite, humbling and reducing him, instead of puffing him up and spoiling him, as you do now. Well, I noticed that he was in an agony of embarrassment at what we had been saying, and I remembered how,in standing near, he wished to hide himself from Lysis. So I checked myself and withheld my speech. In the meantime, Menexenus came back, and sat down by Lysis in the place he had left on going out. Then Lysis, in a most playful, affectionate manner, unobserved by Menexenus, said softly to me : Socrates, tell Menexenus what you have been saying to me.
To which I replied : You shall tell it him yourself, , Lysis ; for you gave it your closest attention.
I did, indeed, he said.
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fletpai rolvvv, rjv 8* eyd>, aTro/zprz/xovevcrai avra B on pLaXbCFra, tva rovr(p cra</>a)s irdvra elirr]?' tap de n avraw erriXdOr], avOl? p,e dvepeaOac orav eyrvxys irpcorov.
’AAAa Troc^cro), e^rj, ravra, a> IddiKpares, irdvv crfiddpa, ed luOl. aAAa n dXXo avrcp Xeye, cva Kal eyd) aKovco, ea>s dv oucade a>pa T) diTLevai.
’AAAa XPV iroha' ravra, r)v 8* eycv, eiretdtf ye Kal av KeXeveis. aAAa dpa otto)? eTnKovprjcreis p,ot, cap p,e eXeyyeLV eTTLxetpfj 6 Mepe^epos* T) ovk oi(70a on eptanKOs eanv;
Nat p,a Ata, etfrr], (7</>ddpa ye‘ 8ta ravra rot Kal /3ovXop,al ere avrcp dcaXeyecrOaL.
C *Ipa, r/v 8* eyed, KarayeXacrros yevco/aac;
Ov p,a Ata, ctyr}, dXX> iva avrov KoXdcrr)?.
Ild0ev; yv 8* eyd)‘ ov pa8top' Setpos yap d dv0pa)TTOs, Knyulttttov padryn]?. irdpean 8e' roi avros—oi>x dpcis ;—VdrrfcaTr'TTOs.
MtjScpost oot, tyr], pceXeroj, d> Sco/cpares*, aAA 10l StaAeyov avra>.
AtaAe/creop, tJp 8’ eya>.
Tavra ovp 'pp.djv Xeyovratv 7Tpd$ 7}pdis avrov?, Tt vp,ets, €(/>7] 6 l^r^obTTTTOs, avrd) p,6vo) eerrta-aOov, TjpLLV 8e ov p,era8t8orop rdjv Xoycov;
D ’AAAd p-tJp, ^jv 8’ eyco, p.era8oreop. o8e yap tl cSp Xeyco ov pLavOdvec, aAAa <£?)crtp oleaOaL Mevegevov eiSe'vai, Kal KeXevec rovrov epcorav.
1c ovp^ T) o oss OVK epwras;
’AAA* eprjaop,aL, fy 8* eyd). Kal p,oc elite, d> Mevegeve, o dv oe epcopat. rvyyapco yap eK irabdo? €iri0vp,d>v KrrjpLaro? rov, aKtirep dXXos 32
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Then try, I went on, to recollect it as well as you can, so that you tell him the whole of it clearly : but if you forget any of it, mind that you ask me for it again when next you meet me.
I will do so, Socrates, he said, by all means, I assure you. But tell him something else, that I may hear it too, until it is time to go home.
Well, I must do so, I said, since it is you who bid me. But be ready to come to my support, in case Menexenus attempts to refute me. You know what a keen disputant he is.
Yes, on my word, very keen ; that is why I want you to have a talk with him.
So that I may make myself ridiculous ? I said.
No, no, indeed, he replied ; I want you to trounce him.
How can I ? I asked. It is not easy, when the fellow is so formidable—a pupil of Ctesippus. And here—do you not see ?—is Ctesippus himself.
Take no heed of anyone, Socrates, he said ; just go on and have a talk with him.
I must comply, I said.
Now, as these words passed between us,—What is this feast, said Ctesippus, that you two are having by yourselves, without allowing us a share in your talk ?
Well, well, I replied, we must give you a share. My friend here fails to understand something that I have been saying, but tells me he thinks Menexenus knows, and he urges me to question him.
Why not ask him then ? said he.
But I am going to, I replied. Now please answer, Menexenus, whatever question I may ask you. There is a certain possession that I have desired
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dXXov. d pev yap riy vttttovs eirtOvpeL KraaOaL, Eo 8c Kvvas, o 8e xpvatov, 6 8e rotas’ eyd) 8e irpos
pev ravra irpatvs €)(a>, irpd$ 8e rrjv raw (fdXaw Krfjaw iravv epurrtKajs, Kal ftovXotp/qv dv pot, <j>tXov dyaddv yeveaOat, paXXov 7} rdv apiarov ev dv0pd)7TOts oprvya r/ dXeKrpvova, Kal val pd Ala eyurye paXXov 77 wtitov re Kal Kvva' otpaL 8e, V7) rdv Kvva, paXXov T) rd Aapetov y^pvalov Krtf-aaaSat,	ttoXv rrpdrepov eratpov, paXXov 77
avrov Aapetov ovrcvs eyd) (/nXeracpos rl$ elpt,. 212 v/xas ovv dptvv, ae re Kal Avow, eKTre^rX^ypaL Kal ev8at.povl^a), ori ovraj veot dvres oloc r* earov rovro rd Kirj/xa rayv Kal pablats KraaOac, Kal av re rovrov ovrco <f>lXov eKT'paa) ra%v re Kal a(/>d-8pa, Kal av o&ros ae' eydi 8e ovra> Troppco elpil rov KrTpiaros, coare ou8’ ovTtva rpdirov ylyverai </>lXo$ erepos erepov ol8a, aAAa ravra 8y avrd ae ftov-Xop,ai epeaOai are eprreipov.
Kat fJLOi etire' erre^dv rls rwa <f>cXfj, vrdrepos B vrorepov </>tXos ycyverat, 6 (/>iXd>v rov (/>(,Xovp,evov
77 o (juXovjievos rov (faiXovvros' Y} ov8ev 8Lacf)epeL; OvSev, tty?], epocye 8oKei 8ca</>epew. Hto? Xeyeis; fy 8’ eydr dp</>6repob dpa dXX'qXcov <I>cXol ytyvovrat,, edv pdvos 6 erepos rdv erepov <f>t,Xfj; *l&pLOLye, etjjr],
8oKei.
ovk eart, <f>t,Xovvra py dvru/fiXec-
a Oat, {mo rovrov dv dv <f>t,Xrj; *Eiarw. Tt 8e; apa eart, Kal piaetaOat, </>tXovvra; olov ttov evtore 80-
Kovat, Kal ol epaaral irda^ew irpos rd. iraiSiKtr
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from my childhood, as every one does in his own way. One person wants to get possession of horses, another dogs, another money, and another distinctions : of these things I reck little, but for the possession of friends I have quite a passionate longing, and would rather obtain a good friend than the best quail or cock in the world ; yes, and rather, I swear, than any horse or dog. I believe, indeed, by the Dog, that rather than all Darius’s gold I would choose to gain a dear comrade—far sooner than I would Darius himself, so fond I am of my comrades. Accordingly, when I see you and Lysis together, I am quite beside myself, and congratulate you on being able, at such an early age, to gain this possession so quickly and easily ; since you, Menexenus, have so quickly and surely acquired his friendship, and he likewise yours : whereas I am so far from acquiring such a thing, that I do not even know in what way one person becomes a friend of another, and am constrained to ask you about this very point, in view of your experience.
Now tell me : when one person loves another, which of the two becomes friend of the other— the loving of the loved, or the loved of the loving ? Or is there no difference ? There is none, he replied, in my opinion. How is that ? I said ; do you mean that both become friends mutually, when there is only one loving the other ? Yes, I think so, he replied. But I ask you, is it not possible for one loving not to be loved in return' by him whom he loves ? It is. But again, may he not be even hated while loving ? This, I imagine, is the sort of thing that lovers do sometimes seem to incur with their
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c (/>lXovvtcs yap ojs otov re jaaAtara ol pev1 otovrai ovk dvTL<f>LXeLcr0aL, ol 8e Kai jatattaflar 77 ovk dXrjOes 8okcl ctol tovto; S^dSpa ye, €<£77, dX^Oes. Ovkovv ev T<p TOLOVTtp, vjv 8 dyco, 6 pev (faXeL, 6 8e ^tAetrat; Nat. ndrepoy ovv avTaw irorepov </>lXos €utlv; 6 </>lXo>v tov (f>LXovpevov, edv re Kal d,VTL<l>LXrjTai edv re Kal pLarjTaL, 77 d (/n.Xovpevos rov (/>lXovvtos ; Tj ovberepos av ev rat roiovrcp ot>8-erepov rfdXos eurtv, av pr) dp^orepot dXX'qXovs D <l>iXdjcav; "I^olkc yovv ovtojs e^etv. ’AAAotfo?
if	~	*»>	f	>	/
apa vw T)p,w ookcl 07 irpoTepov eoogev. Tore pev yap, el 6 erepos <()lXol, <£tAaj etvat dp</>a)' vvv 8e, av p/q dp(f>6repoL (/nXcocnv, ovberepos (/>tXos. KtpSvveuet, Ovk dpa earl tfrlXov ra> </>tAow-rt ov8ev prj ovk dvri</)LXovv. Ovk eoLKev. 0v3* dpa tplXi'jTTTol elcrw 'bvs av ot lttttoi prj dvTi<l)t,Xdj(j(,v, ov8e tfiiXopTvyes, ov8’ av (faXoKvves ye Kal <f>iXoi,vot, Kal </>LXoyvpvaaTal Kal <f>iX6cro<f)OL, av prj tj uo^ta avrovs dvTL^iXfp 7] t/>iXovai pev ravra eKauroi, ov p,evroL (pcAa ovra^ aAAa ipevoev o 7TOt/r]TT)s, o$ ff /
dXBcos, (p Trace's re <J>lXol kol patwyes lttttol Kal Kvves dypevral Kal £evo$ aXXoSanos;
Ovk epoLye Bokcl, 8’ os. *AAA’ dXrflri 8okcl XeyeLV ool; Nat.	To c/>LXovpevov dpa rep </>l-
Xovvtl </>lXov ecrTLV, d)S eoLKev, <3 Nlevegeve, edv re </>lXt] eav re Kal pLajj- otov Kal ra veojarl yeyovdra 213 TT’cttSta, Ta pev ov8eTT<v <^LXovvTa, ra 8e /cat pL
1 ol p£v Heindorf: oll)p.evoL mss.
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favourites : they love them with all their might, yet they feel either that they are not loved in return, or that they are actually hated. Or do you not think this is true ? Very true, he replied. Now in such a case, 1 went on, the one loves and the other is loved ? Yes. Which of the two, then, is a friend of the other ? Is the loving a friend of tlie loved, whether in fact he is loved in return or is even hated, or is the loved a friend of the loving ? Or again, is neither of them in such a case friend of the other, if both do not love mutually ? At any rate, he said, it looks as if this were so. So you see, we now hold a different view from what we held before. At first we said that if one of them loved, both were friends : but now, if both do not love, neither is a friend. It looks like it, he said. So there is no such thing as a friend for the lover who is not loved in return. Apparently not. And so we find no horse-lovers where the horses do not love in return, no quail-lovers, dog-lovers, winelovers, or sport-lovers on such terms, nor any lovers of wisdom if she returns not their love. Or does each person love these things, while yet failing to make friends of them, and was it a lying poet who said—
Happy to have your children as friends, and your trampling horses,
Scent-snuffing hounds, and a host when you travel abroad ? 1
I do not think so, he said. But do you think he spoke the truth ? Yes. Then the loved object is a friend to the lover, it would seem, Menexenus, alike whether it loves or hates : for instance, newborn children, who have either not begun to love,
1 Solon, 21. 2.
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crovvra, orav KoXd&p-aL vtto rfjs pLrprpds f) vtto to 6 irarpds, dpLios Kal pLLcrovvTa ev eKetvcp rq> ypdvop TrdvTtov paXiord ccftl rocs yovevaL dlXrara. "E/tot-ye 8okcl, ovru)s dye tv. Ovk apa 6 </>lXu>v fftlXos ck tovtov tov Xdyov, aAA* o </>LXovpLevos. “EotKeu. Kat o pLLGrovpLevos eyOpds apa, dXX* ovy d pLurcov. Oacuerat. IIoAAot apa vtto t&v eyfipcov </>iXovvTat,, vtto 8e raw tfdXcov puaovurac, Kat tols pLev eyOpots </>lXol clctl, tols 8e </>lXols B ey0pOLt €L TO </)LXoVpL€VOV (fdXoV CCFTLV aAAa pLT] to </>lXovv. koltol ttoXXt] dXoyta, <3 (/>tXe eraipe, fiaXiXov 8e, ot/itat, Kat d8vvaTov, raj re </>lXcv eyOpdv Kal Tip eydpcp </>lXov eLvaL. 'AAr]9rj, e</rri> eoLKas XeyeLV, <3 ScZ>KpaT€S“. Ovkovv el tout* d8vvaTov, to </>lXovv dv €lt] tfrlXov tov </>LXovpLevov.	Oaiverat.
To pLicrovv apa iraAtv eydpdv tov pujovpevov. 'AvdyKij. Ovkovv Taura t)[jllv crvpflrjtreTaL dvay-C Katou efuat o/xoAoyetu, arrep errl rd)v TtpoTepov, TToXXaKLS tyXov €LVaL pLTj (ftlXoV, TToXXaKLS §€ Kat eydpov, orav rj p/r) </>lXovv tls faXf) r) Kal pxcrovv <l>LXfj‘ TioXXaKLs 8* eyPpov elvaL p,T) eyOpov rf Kal </)lXoV, OTaV T) pLT) pLLCFOVV TLS pLCTp T} Kal (/>lXoVV pLLQTj. KtuSuveuet, €^t). Tt odv 8tj yprjacvpeOa, ^v 8* eyd>, el p,T)Te ot <f>LXovvTes </>lXol ecrovTaL pL'qTC ot </>lXoV/JL€VOL fJL'QTC ot (faXoVVTeS T€ Kal </>L-Xovp.evoL, aAAa Kat Trapd TavTa dXXovs TLvds €Tt (ft^aopLev etvaL </>lXovs dXX^XoLs yLyvopevovs; Ov
1 In this argument Socrates makes play, like one of the “eristic” sophists, with the ambiguous meaning of 0/Xos i“ friend ” or “ dear ”) and 4x0p5$ (“ enemy ” or “ hateful ”). beneath his immediate purpose of puzzling the young man lies the intention of pointing out the obscurity of the very terms “ friend ” and “ enemy.” 38
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or already hate, if punished by their mother or their, father, are yet at that very moment, and in spite of their hate, especially and pre-eminently friends to their parents. I think, he said, that is the case. Then this argument shows that it is not the lover who is a friend, but the loved. Apparently. And it is the hated who is an enemy, not the hater. Evidently. Then people must often be loved by their enemies, and hated by their friends, and be friends to their enemies and enemies to their friends, if the loved object is a friend rather than the loving agent. And yet it is a gross absurdity, my dear friend—I should say rather, an impossibility— that one should be an enemy to one’s friend and a friend to one’s enemy. You appear to be right there, Socrates, he said. Then if that is impossible, it is the loving that must be a friend of the loved. Evidently. And so the hating, on the other hand, will be an enemy of the hated. Necessarily. Hence in the end we shall find ourselves compelled to agree to the same statement as we made before, that frequently a man is a friend of one who is no friend, and frequently even of an enemy, when he loves one who loves not, or even hates ; while frequently a man may be an enemy of one who is no enemy or even a friend, when he hates one who hates not, or even loves.1 It looks like it, he said. What then are we to make of it, I asked, if neither the loving are to be friends, nor the loved, nor both the loving and loved together ? 2 For apart from these, are there any others left for us to cite as becoming friends to one another ? For my part, Socrates,
* Socrates cannot be said to have disposed of this third proposition.
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/xa top Ata, c<f>Y], oj ^ajicpares, ov rrdvv ■ everopuj D eyebye.	^Apa pry, rjv 8’ eyco, co Mepe^epe, to
rraparrav ovk dp0a>s e&provpcev ; Ovk epcoeye doKec, €</)7], co ScoKpaTcs, 6 Avacs. Kal apa etTrcop TjpvOplaaev’ eboiai yap pcoe aKovr* avrov eK<f>ev-yeev to Xey^ev 8ta rd ar/iddpa irpoaeyecv rdv vovv rocs Xeyopcevocs' drjXos d* rjv Kal ore rjKpoaro </ >/
ovtojs eyojv.
’Ey co ovv ftovXdpcevos rdv re Mevegevov dvairav-crat /cat eKevvov rjaOels rrj <£tAoao<£ta, out co pcera-flaXcov repos rdv Avacv errocovpcrjv roi>s Xdyovs, E Kai eerrov Avert, dXvjd-rj pcoc do Kees Xeyeev ore ec opacus ^peecs ecrKoirovpcev, ovk av rrore ovtojs ereXavajpceda. dXXa ravrip pcev pe^Kerc cajpcev Kal yd.p yaXeTT'q res pcoe (fjacverac oMjrrep odds 'Q 0Kci/rcs’ fj de erpaTTYjpcev, doicec pcoe yprjvac levae, 214 crKorrovvra1 Kara rovs rTovrprds' ovroc yd.p Tjpccv ajarrep rrarepes rrjs crorfjcas dal Kal rpyepoves • Xeyovae de djprrov ov <f>avXojs drroc/jacvdpcevoc rrepl
raw (/jcXojv, oc rvyyavovaev ovres’ dXXa rdv Oedv avrov (fiacre rrocecv (fnXovs avrovs, dyovra Trap' Xeyovac de ttojs ravra, cos eyaipcac,
dXXr/Xovs. «58t'-
alec roc rov dpcocov ayec Oeds d)S tov dpcoeov
B Kal rrocec yvdjpcpcov rj ovk evrervyr^Kas rovrocs rocs erreaev; ’"Eycuye,	Ovkovv Kal rocs
tojv ao<fjajrdrojv ovyypapcpcaacv evreTvyrjKas ravra avrd Xeyovacv, orc rd dpcocov ra> dpeoiep dvdyKT] act (fjcXov ecvac; eccri de rrov ovroc ot rrepl </>vaed)S
1 ra post ffKOTTouvra seel. Heindorf.
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he said, I declare I can see no sort of shift. Can it be, Menexenus, I asked, that all through there has been something wrong with our inquiry ? I think there has, Socrates, said Lysis, and blushed as soon as he said it ; for it struck me that the words escaped him unintentionally, through his closely applying his mind to our talk—as he had noticeably done all the time he was listening.
So then, as I wanted to give Menexenus a rest, and was delighted with the other’s taste for philosophy, I took occasion to shift the discussion over to Lysis, and said : Lysis, I think your remark is true, that if we w’ere inquiring correctly we could never have gone so sadly astray. Well, let us follow our present line no further, since our inquiry looks to me a rather hard sort of path : I think we had best make for the point where we turned off, and be guided by the poets ; for they are our fathers, as it were, and conductors in wisdom. They, of course, express themselves in no mean sort on the subject of friends, where they happen to be found ; even saying that God himself makes them friends by drawing them to each other. The way they put it, I believe, is something like this :
Yea, ever like and like together God doth draw,1 and so brings them acquainted ; or have you not come across these verses ? Yes, I have, he replied. And you have also come across those writings of eminent sages, which tell us this very thing — that like must needs be always friend to like ? I refer, of course, to those who debate or write about
1 Homer, Od. xvii. 218.
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r< Kal rov oAov 8taAeyop.evot /cat ypa^orres. ’AA^^, tyq, Aeyecs'. TAp* oup, T]V 8* eyco, ev Atyovaw; Lacvs,	loxus, rjv o eyoj, to
TipAcrv avrov, taoj$ de Kac irav, aAA Tj^eis ov (jvv-lepev. 8oKec yap rjpcv o ye rrovT)pos ra> Trovrjpa), 0 dcjcp dv eyyvrepco TTpocrcrj Kal paXXov opcXp, ro-crovrcp exOtuiv ylyveejrOac. d8cKec yap’ aSiKovvras' 8e Kal d8cKOvpevov$ aSvvardv ttov cfrcXovs ecvac. ovx ovtojs; iNat, 7) o o$. lavr'p pev av rocvvv rov Aeyo/xevou to i)p,iau ovk aA-rfies ecrj, ecrrep oc irovijpol aXXtfXocs dpobOL. *AXrjOrj Aeyet?. ’AAAa
poc 8okovcfc Aeyecp tov? dyaOovs dpotovs eivai aAAyjAots* Kal ef>lXov$, rovs 8e KaKovs, orrcp Kal XeyeTai TTepl avTu>v, pTfieirore opotovs pr)8 D av7ov$ avrots etvac, aAA’ epTrXrjKTOvs T6 Kat
acrraOpr/rovs’ o 8eKavro avrat avopocov etr] Kal 8cd(f>opov, cr^oAi) ye rep dXXcp opoLov t? (fnXov ye* >\ i \ x o	vrx	v /
vovro* 7] ov Kat aoc ookgl ovtcos; £jp,OLye, £<??]• Tovro rowvv atvtrrovTat, a>9 epol 8okovcfw,
& eraepe, ol to opobov rep dpoltp (frlXov Xeyovres, d)$ 6 dyados r<p ayaOcp povos povcp ^tAo?, o de KaKo$ ovr ayaua) ovre KaKip ovoeTrore et? aXi)^ <l>bXbav epxerat. aw8oKeb uob; ^Larevevcrev. rjXppev apa tjot] reve^ ecacv oc tpcAoc’ o yap Aoyos ripiv arjpacveb on oc dv dterev dyaOol. flaw ye, 8oKec.
Kai epol, tfv 8* eyd>’ Kalroc 8vcrx,epalva) ri ye ev avrcp’ eftepe odv, <3 Trpos Aios, I8a)pev n Kal t	r	t «	~	< r	zpw «
V7ro7T7€va>. o opocos rep opoccp Kau ooov opocos cpcAos, Kac ean xprpnpos o rocovros rep rocovrcp;
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nature and the universe.1 Quite so, he said. Well now, I went on, are they right in what they say ? Perhaps, he replied. Perhaps in one half of it, I said ; perhaps in even the whole ; only we do not comprehend it. We suppose that the nearer a wicked man approaches to a wicked man, and the more he consorts with him, the more hateful he becomes ; for he injures him, and we consider it impossible that injurer and injured should be friends. Is it not so ? Yes, he answered. On this showing, therefore, half of the saying cannot be true, if the wicked are like one another. Quite so. What I believe they mean is that the good are like one another, and are friends, while the bad—as is also said of them—are never like even their own selves, being so ill-balanced and unsteady ; and when a thing is unlike itself and variable it can hardly become like or friend to anything else. You must surely agree to that ? I do, he said. Hence I conclude there is a hidden meaning, dear friend, intended by those who say that like is friend to like, namely that the good alone is friend to the good alone, while the bad never enters into true friendship with either good or bad. Do you agree ? He nodded assent. So now we can tell what friends are ; since our argument discloses that they are any persons who may be good. nI quite think so, said he.
And I also, said I; and yet there is a point in it that makes me uneasy : so come, in Heaven’s name, let us make out what it is that I suspect. Is like friend to like in so far as he is like, and is such an one useful to his fellow ? Let me put it
1 The attraction of like for like was an important force in the cosmology of Empedocles (c. 475-415 b.c. ).
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/zdAAoV c53g# OTCOVV OpOCOV OTCpOVV OpOCCp rev'
co^eAetav e\etv q rcva ftXdjdqv dv Trocqcrac dvvacro, 6 pq Kal avrd avrcp; q rt dv TraBecv, o pq Kal 215 v<f>* avrov traBoc; rd 8q roiavra ttojs av vrr* aA-A^Acuv dyaTT^deiT/, /ZT/Se/ztav em/covptav aAA^Aot? e^omt; ecrrcv ottojs; Ovk ecrrcv. *0 8e pq dyaTTorro, ircvs ef>cXov; Ov8a/zco?. ’AAAa dq d pev dpocos red dpoccp ov </>cXos‘ 6 Se dyaBds rep dyaBcp Kaff dcrov dyaBds, ov KaB' dcrov dpocos,
J /X	*)\ 9f	* T	'T’ f c /	y C 3 A /
<f>LAo$ av €ltj; laws. It de; ov^ o ayatfos, /pc/	> A f	*	~	e X	>/
Kau oaov ayauos, Kara tooovtov ckovos av ecr] avrcp; Nat. *0 8e ye t/cavos ovSevos dedp.evos XV* z	TT ~	O V /
Kara r^v iKavor'qra.	11 co? yap ov; U de pLiq
rov dedpeevos ovde n dyaTTurq dv. Ov yap ovv. *0 /zt] dyarrepY), ovS’ dv efuXoc. Ov drjra. *0 Se p/q </>iXu)V ye ov cfnXos. Ov e^alverai.. IIco? ovv ol dyaBol rocs dyaBocs qpcv dnXoc ecrovrac rqv aPXVv^ oc pTyre aTTovres ttou^cvol aAATjAobS—ucavoi, yap eavTOcs Kal \o)pls owes—p^re Trapovres /	e	>/	' c \	/	/
Xpetav avrcov cxovol; rovs or] tolovtovs tls
pqyavq Trepl ttoXXov Troce'crBac dXXqXovs; Ovde-C /zta, eef>q. tbiXoi, Se ye ovk dv etev pvq Trepl ttoXXov TTOCovpevoL eavrovs. 'AXqBfj.
uABpec &q, d> Avert, Trrj TrapaKpovdpeBa. dpd cye dXip rcvl e^aTrarutpeBa; Jlco? dq; tyq.
Tzore rov qKovaa Xeyovros, Kal apre dvapipv'q -axo/zat, ore rd pev opocov rip dpoltp Kal ol dyaBol rocs dyaBocs TToXepccvraroc ecev' Kal
1 Socrates seems to pass unwarrantably from the limited to the unlimited meaning of “sufficient.”
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another way : when anything whatever is like anything else, what benefit can it offer, or what harm can it do, to its like, which it could not offer or do to itself ? Or what could be done to it that could not be done to it by itself ? How can such things be cherished by each other, when they can bring no mutual succour ? Is it at all possible ? No. And how can that be a friend, which is not cherished ? By no means. But, granting that like is not friend to like, the good may still be friend to the good in so far as he is good, not as he is like ? Perhaps. But again, will not the good, in so far as he is good, be in that measure sufficient for himself? Yes. And the sufficient has no need of anything, by virtue of his sufficiency.1 Of course; And if a man has no need of anything he will not cherish anything. Presumably not. And that which does not cherish will not love. I should think not. And one who lotes not is no friend. Evidently. So how can we say that the good will be friends to the good at all, when neither in absence do they long for one another—for they are sufficient for themselves even when apart—nor in presence have they need of one another ? How can it be contrived that such persons shall value each other highly ? By no means, he said. And if they do < not set a high value on each other, they cannot be friends. True.
Now observe, Lysis, how we are missing the track. Can it be, indeed, that we are deceived in the whole matter ? How so ? he asked. Once on a time I heard somebody say, and I have just recollected it, that like was most hostile to like, and so were good men to good men ; and what is more, he
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drj' Kal tov *Hcrio8op dn-^yero pdprvpa, Xeyow d)$ apa
Kal Kepapevs Kepapet Koreec Kal doidds aoida) Kal tttco^os tttco^co,
D Kal raXXa rraPTa ovTtvs ec}>r) dvayKoiov etvai pdXicrra rd dpoLoraTa irpos dXXr)Xa </>0dpov re Kal t/uXoviKias Kal €)(f)pas eu/ncTrXaaOai,, rd 8’ dv-opLocorara (fnXias. rdv ydp Trep'qra Tip irXovatip dvayKa^eaOaL cfrlXov etpat Kal rdv dcrOevfj toj ccr^v-~	•>	ft/	X	X	f	~
pep TT)S eTTlKOVpiXLS €l'€Ka} Kat TOP KapPOPTa TO) larpu)‘ Kal rravTa dr) tov pr) elddra dyarrav top eboora Kdb (pbAtbV. Kat ar] kcu erb erre^rjeb tuj Xdycp peyaXoTtpeireorepop, Xeycov cos apa iraPTOs deoL to dpoi,op T<p dpohp t^lXop etvai, aAA’ avTO to E dvaVTCOV €LT) TOVTOV’ TO ydp dpaPTLUfTaTOP TO) €P~ aPTicoTaTip eipat paXtora tfdXop. drrcOvpecp ydp TOV TOLOVTOV CKaaTOP, dAA’ OV TOV dpOCOV TO peP ydp ^rjpop vypov, to 8e i/jvypdp Oepaov, to de rriKpop yAvKtoS) to de ogv appAeos, to oe kcpop
TrXr)pd)aeo)<s t TaXXa ovto)
Kal to irXrjpes de KePivaecos' Kal /card top avrop Xdyop. rpo^p >	/	>	f	\	"
yap etvai to epaPTtop Tip epaPTUp' to yap opocop 216 tov dpoiov ovdep dp arroXavaai,. Kal pePTOb, oj
eracpe> Kal Kopipos edoKec etpac Tavra Xeycop' ev ydp eXeyep. vpip de, fy 8’ eyu>, ttu)S doKeZ Xe-yeip; Ev ye, e</>rj d Wiepe^epos, cos y^ ovrcval aKovcrai. ty&pev apa to cpoptcop tco epapreep pdXtara </)tXop elpat; Flaw ye. Ittep, fy 8* eyd)' ovk dXXoKOTOP, co Mepegepe; Kal rjpZp evOvs dapepob e'TTi'TrrjdrfcroPTai o&roi ol ndaao^oi dpdpes, ol dpTcXoycKOL, Kal epr)aopraL el ovk epaPTUirra-
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put forward Hesiod as witness, by quoting his words—
See potter wroth with potter, bard with bard, Beggar with beggar,1
and in all other cases it was the same, he said ; likest things must needs be filled with envy, contention, and hatred against each other, but the unlikest things with friendship : since the poor man must needs be friendly to the rich, and the weak to the strong, for the sake of their assistance, and also the sick man to the doctor ; and every ignorant person had to cherish the well-informed, and love him. And then the speaker pursued his theme to this further and more imposing point—that like could not in the slightest degree be friendly to like, but was in just the opposite case : for it was between things most opposed that friendship was chiefly to be found, since everything desired its opposite, not its like. Thus dry desired wet, cold hot, bitter sweet, sharp blunt, empty fullness, full emptiness,and likewise the rest on the same principle: for the opposite was food for its opposite, as the like could have no enjoyment of its like. And I must say, my good friend, his argument seemed a smart one, for he expressed it well. But you, I asked—how does it strike you ? It sounds all < right, said Menexenus, at least on the moment’s hearing. Then are we to "say that the opposite is most friendly to its opposite ? Certainly. Well, I exclaimed, is it not monstrous, Menexenus ? Why, at once these all-accomplished logic-choppers will delightedly pounce on us and ask whether hatred is not the most opposite thing to friendship. And
1 Works and Days, 25.
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B tov ^xOpa	ots rt diroKpivovpeOa; 77 ovk
dvdyKT] dpoXoyeiv ori dXrjO-fj Xeyovotv; 'AvdyKrp *Kp* ovv, (frpaovai, rd e%0pdv rep efriXep tyXov T) ro <f>iXov rep dyOpep; Ovderepa, eefrr). ’AAAa rd diKaiov rep ddiKip, 7) rd <ja><f>pov rep aKoXdarep, 7) rd ayauov rep KaKep; \jvk av poi boKei ovrevs ep^eiv.
AAAa pevroi, v/v o eyco, eiirep ye Kara rijv evavno-rrjrd re rep </>cXovl earev, dvdyKT) Kal ravra efriXa eivai. AvayKip \jvre apa ro opoiov rep opoup ovre rd evavriov rep evavriep efnXov. Ovk eoucev.
C *En 8e Kal rode erKei/fidpeOa, pr) eri paXXov rjpas
XavOdvei rd </>lXov ids dXrjOeds ovdev rovreov ov, aAAa to pyre dyaSdv pyre kokov efdXov ovreo 'irore yiyvdpevov rov dyaOov. IIcos, S’ 6s, Xeyecs; ’AAAa p,d Ata, 8’ eyed, ovk otda, aAAa rep ovri avrds elXeyyeu) vtto " rrjs rov Xoyov arropcas, Kal Kwdvvevee Kara, rrjv ap^acav Trapoepiav rd KaXdv
eftlXov eevae. eocKe yovv paXaKep rwe Kal Xeccp Kal D Xeirapep' did Kal laeos padieus dioXiodaivei Kal
diadverai rjpas, are roiovrov ov. Xeyex) yap rdya~
0dv KaXdv etvai' av 8’ ovk oiei; ’'Eyarye.	Key co
rolvvv airopavrevdpevos, rov KaXov re Kal dyaOov epcAov eivai ro prjre ayauov prjre kokov rrpos a oe Xeyajv pavrevopai, aKovaov.	do Kei poc eduTrepel
rpta drra eivai yevr], rd pev dyaOdv, rd de kokov, x$»>z,» nx »z	z	f v x » z
ro o ovr ayauov ovre kokov n be aoc; Kai epoi, E ecf>r]. Kac ovre rdyaOov rayaOep ovre rd kokov rep
1 r<p <j>l\ov Cornarius : ry tfeiXov, rip <f>lXov <f>l\ov aiss.
1 The proverb, of course, used <piXov in the sense of “ dear.”
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what answer shall we give them ? Shall we not be forced to admit that what they say is true ? We shall. So then, they will demand, is a hating thing friend to the friendly thing, or the friendly to the hating ? Neither, he replied. But is the just a friend to the unjust, or the temperate to the profligate, or the good to the bad ? I do not think that could be so. But yet, I urged, if one thing is friend to another on this principle of opposition, these things' too must needs be friends. They must. So neither is like friend to like, nor opposite friend to opposite. It seems not.
But there is still this point to consider ; for perhaps we are yet more mistaken, and the friendly has really nothing to do with all this : it may rather be something neither good nor bad that will prove after ali to be what we call friend of the good. How do you mean ? he asked. For the life of me, I said, I cannot tell : the fact is, I am quite dizzy myself with the puzzle of our argument, and am inclined to agree with the ancient proverb that the beautiful is friendly.1 It certainly resembles something soft and smooth and sleek ; that is why, I daresay, it so easily slides and dives right into us, by virtue of those qualities. For I declare that the good is beautiful: do you not agree ? I do. Then I will < be a diviner for once, and state that what is neither good nor bad is friendly to what is beautiful and good; and what it is that prompts me to this divination, you must now hear. My view is that there are three separate kinds, as it were—the good, the bad, and what is neither good nor bad ; and what is yours ? Mine is the same, he replied. And that neither is the good friendly to the good, nor
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KaKip ovtc rayaOov Tip kmo) i/>lXov etvai, atairep ovo o epirpocruev Aoyos ea* AeiTrerat or], CLirep Tip tl eort i/dXov, to pyre dyaOov pr/re kokov </>lXov etpat TJ rov dyaOov rj tov tolovtov olov auro eortv. ov ydp dv ttov TO) KaKip t/dXov dv tl yevovro. ’AXr]0i]. ZA»OX X	X ff	~	t t U J	n	T
Ovde pT]V	TO OpOLOV	Tip	OpOLlp e<f)ap€V	apTr	7]
ydp; Nat. Ovk dpa ecrraL Tip pyre dyaOip pTpre KaKip to tolovtov t/dXov olov avro. Ov ^acverat. Ta> ayaOip dpa to pyre dyaOov /zt)T€ kokov pdvtp 217 pdvov uvpflaivei ylyveaOaL </>lXov. *AvdyKT], co?
COLKCV.
^Ap' ovv Kal KaX&s, tjv 8* eyid, d> Trai^cs, v^-TjyeZraL TjpZv to vvv Xcyopcvov; ci yovv QeXoipev evvorjaaL to vyiaZvov acopa, ov8cv laTpLKTjs Secrat ovS’ co^tAtas • LKavcbs ydp e\et, wore vyLalvcov. ovdels torpid i/dXos 8id tt;v vyteLav. rj yap; OvSeZs. ’AAA’ o Kapvcov, oipac, 8id ttjv vouov. ricos ydp ov; Nocto? pev 8t] kokov, laTpLKy 8e dx/>eXipov Kal dyaOov. Nat. Sd)/xa 8e ye ttov Kara to cratpa eivaL ovt* dyaOov ovtc kokov. B Ovra)?. *A.vayKat,€TaL 8e ye aiopa 8ia vdaov la-TpLKTjv dirnd^ecrOai Kal ifaXetv. AoKeZ poi. To p/rjTc K&KOV apa p/rjr ayavov tpcAov ytyverai tov dyadov 8id kokov irapovalav. wEoc/cev. Ar^Xov 8e ye otl irplv yeveuOac avTO kokov vtto tov kokov ov exeL- ov YaP Ye kokov yeyovos ere av tl
tov dyaOov eTTiOvpoZ Kal t/dXov eirp ddvvaTOv ydp C e</>apev kokov dyaOcp <f)t,Xov elvai. *A8vvaTov ydp.
ZiKeipacrue ar] o Aeyco. Aeya> yap otl evLa pev, olov
1 (Lv ri C. Schmidt: dprl mss.
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the bad to the bad, nor the good to the bad ; so much our previous argument already forbids. One view then remains : if anything is friendly to anything, that which is neither good nor bad is friendly to either the good or what is of the same quality as itself. For I presume nothing could be found friendly to the bad. True. Nor, however, can like be friendly to like : this we stated just now, did we not ? Yes. So what is neither good nor bad can have no friendship with the same sort of thing as itself. Apparently not. Then only what is neither good nor bad proves to be friendly to the good, and to that only. That must be so, it seems.
Then can we rely further on this present statement, my boys, I said, as a sure guide ? For instance, we have only to consider a body in health to see that it has no need of doctoring or assistance : it is well enough as it is, and so no one in health is friend to a doctor, on account of his health. You agree ? Yes. But the sick man is, I imagine, on account of his disease. Certainly. Now disease is a bad thing, and medicine is beneficial and good. Yes. And a body, of course, taken as body, is neither good nor bad. That is so. But a body is compelled by disease to welcome and love medicine. I think so. Thus what is neither bad nor good becomes a friend of the goojd because of the presence of evil. So it seems. But clearly this must be before it is itself made evil by the evil which it has ; for surely, when once it has been made evil, it can no longer have any desire or love for the good; since we agreed it was impossible for bad to be a friend of good. Yes, impossible. Now observe what I say. Some things are of the same sort as
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dyaOdv evlote kokov irapovTos ovttuj kokov ecttlv, tori 8’ ote rj8r) [to]4 toiovtov yEyovEV. II aw yE. OvKOVV OTaV pyTTO) KOKOV Tj KOKOV TTOpOVTOS, OVTTJ pEV 7} Trapovuta dyadov avTO ttocei ETTiOvpELV rj 8e KOKOV TTOLOVCra OTTOGTEpEL OVTO TT]S TE E7TL0VpiaS a/xa Kat rys ((hauls tov ayauov. ov yap ere earw 218 ovte kokov ovte dyoOov, aAAa kokov <f)iXov 8e dyaOcp kokov6 ovk yv. Ov yap ovv. Ata tovto 8rj </>atpEv dv koI tovs 'pd'p <ro<f>ovs pxjKETi <f>iXo-
1 &Xei<pf)tv Heindorf:	mss.
8 firiov Heindorf: (n 6v mss.
* Tire Heindorf: ttotc mss.	4 rd seclusi.
• &ya0<^ Kaicitv Heindorf: ayaduw tcaicf T: dyaObv kuk$ Bt.
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those that are present with them, and some are not. For example, if you chose to dye something a certain colour, the substance of the dye is present, I presume, with the thing dyed. Certainly. Then is the thing dyed of the same sort, in point of colour, as the substance that is added ? I do not understand, he said. Well, try it this way, I went on : suppose some one tinged your golden locks with white lead, would they then be or appear to be white ? They would appear so, he replied. And, in fact, whiteness would be present with them ? Yes. But all the same they would not be any the more white as yet; for though whiteness be present, they are not at all white, any more than they are at all black. True. But when, my dear boy, old age has cast that same colour upon them, they have then come to be of the same sort as that which is present—white through presence of white. To be sure. So this is the question I have been trying to put to you—whether a thing that has something present with it is to be held of the same sort as that present thing; or is it only when that thing is present in a particular way, but otherwise not ? More likely the latter, he said. So that what is neither bad nor good is sometimes, when bad is present, not bad as yet, but sometimes it has had < time to become such. Certainly. When therefore it is not bad as yet, though bad is present, this presence makes it desire good ; but the presence makes it bad, and deprives it equally of its desire and its love for the good. For it is no longer neither bad nor good, but bad ; and we found that bad was no friend to good. No, indeed. And consequently we may say that those who are already
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Kat	koI avrds dyd) ttovv Eyabpov, umtttep
0T)pEVTTQS TbS, EyaJV dyaTT'qTdds O EO'QpEVOpTJV. KOTTEbT* OVK Obd' OTToOeV pOb dTOTTUJTOT'q TbS VTTOl/jbO Eb(J7]X0EVf U)S OVK dX.T)&fj EbTj TO. d)poXoyi)pEVO T/pW* Kal evOvs dy0EO0Els eIttov" Ba/?at, di Avert te koI
M-EVE^EVE, KbvdwEVOpEV OVOp ITETrXovrrjKEVab.
D Tt pdXujra; e</)Y) d Meve£evos .
Qoflovpab, ^v S* Eyd), py d)O7TEp dv0pd)7TObs aAa-£dert Xdyobs rtert robovrobs [^evSecrtv]1 EVTErvyTp KapEV TTEpl TOV (frlXoV.
Heus’ Si?; tyrp
1 ^evJAru' seel. Heindorf.
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wise no longer love wisdom, whether they be gods or men; nor again can those be lovers of wisdom who are in such ignorance as to be bad : for we know that a bad and stupid man is no lover of wisdom. And now there remain those wrho, while possessing this bad thing, ignorance, are not yet made ignorant or stupid, but are still aware of not knowing the things they do not know. It follows, then, that those who are as yet neither good nor bad are lovers of wisdom, "while all who are bad, and all the good, are not : for, as we found in our previous discussion, neither is opposite friend to opposite, nor like to like. You remember, do you not ? To be sure we do, they both replied. So now, Lysis and Mene-xenus, I said, we can count on having discovered what is the friendly and what is not. For we say that, in the soul and the body and everywhere, just that which is neither bad nor good, but has the presence of bad, is thereby friend of the good. To this statement they said that they entirely agreed.
And, beyond that, I was myself filled with delight, like a hunter, at the satisfaction of getting hold of what I was hunting ; when somehow or other a most unaccountable suspicion came over me that the conclusion to which we had agreed was not true. So at once I exclaimed in vexation : Alack-a-day, Lysis and Menexenus ! I fear our new-gotten riches are all a dream.
How on earth is that ? said Menexenus.
I am afraid, I replied, that in our search for friendship we have struck up with arguments that x are no better than a set of braggarts.
How so ? he asked.
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’ 6v add. Heindorf.
a rov <f>iXov add. Burnet: post rd ^>iXox add. Hermann.
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Just consider a moment, I said. When a man is a friend, is he friend to some one or not ? He needs must be, he replied. Then is he so for the sake of nothing and because of nothing, or for the sake of something and because of something ? For the sake of something, and because of something. Is it a friend—that thing for whose sake he is a friend to his friend—or is it neither friend nor foe ? I do not quite follow, he said. Naturally enough, said I; but perhaps you will keep up if we try it another way, and I expect that I too will better understand what I am saying. The sick man, we said just now, is a friend to the doctor ; is not that so ? Yes. Then is it because of disease, for the sake of health, that he is a friend of the doctor ? Yes. And disease is a bad thing ? Of course. But what is health ? I asked : a good thing, or a bad, or neither ? A good thing, he said. And we were saying, I believe, that the body, being neither good nor bad, was a friend of medicine—that is, of a good thing—because of disease—that is, because of a bad thing ; and it is for the sake of health that medicine has acquired this friendship, and health is a good thing. You agree ? Yes. Is health a friend or not ? A. friend. And disease is a foe ? Certainly. So what is neither bad nor good is a friend to the good because of what is bad and a foe. for the sake of what is good and a friend. Apparently. Hence the friend is a friend of its friend for the sake of its friend and because of its foe. So it seems.
Very well, I said : since we have reached this point, my boys, let us take good heed not to be deceived. I pass over without remark the fact that the friend has become a friend to the friend,
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1 brav Stephanas: 5 mss.
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and thus the like becomes a friend to the like, which we said was impossible. There is, however, a further point which we must examine, if we are not to find our present argument a mere deception. Medicine, we say, is a friend for the sake of health. Yes. Then is health a friend also? Certainly. And if it is a friend, it is so for the sake of something. Yes. And that something is a friend, if it is to conform to our previous agreement. Quite so. Then will that something be, on its part also, a friend for the sake of a friend ? Yes. Now are we not bound to weary ourselves with going on in this way, unless we can arrive at some first principle which will not keep leading us on from one friend to another, but will reach the one original friend, for whose sake all the other things can be said to be friends ? We must. So you see what I am afraid of—that all the other things, which we cited as friends for the sake of that one thing, may be deceiving us like so many phantoms of it, while that original thing may be the veritable friend. For suppose we view the matter thus : when a man highly values a thing, as in the common case of a father who prizes his son above all his possessions, will such a man, for the sake of placing his son before everything, value anything < else highly at the same time ? For instance, on learning that he had drunk some hemlock, would he value wine highly if he believed it would save his son’s life ? Why, of course, he said. And the vessel too which contained the wine ? Certainly. Now does he make no distinction in value, at that moment, between a cup of earthenware and his ' own son, or between three pints of wine and his
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1	eripov Hermann : ertptp mss.
1	Socrates here strangely confuses the cause (rd Sid n) with the object in view (r6 tvfKd tov), which he carefully distinguished in the case of medicine (219 a).
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son ? Or may we perhaps state it thus : all such concern is Hot entertained for the actual things which are applied for the sake of something, but for that something for whose sake all the rest are applied ? I know that we often talk of setting great value on gold and silver : but surely we are no nearer the truth of the matter for that; what we rather value above everything is the thing—whatever it may prove to be—for whose sake gold and all the other commodities are applied. May we state it so ? By all means. Then shall we not give the same account of a friend ? In speaking of all the things that are friends to us for the sake of some other friend, we find ourselves uttering a mere phrase ; whereas in reality “ friend ” appears to be simply and solely the thing in which all these so-called friendships terminate. So it appears, he said. Then the real friend is a friend for the sake of nothing else that is a friend ? True.
So we have got rid of this, and it is not for the sake of some friendly thing that the friend is friendly. But now, is the good a friend ? I should say so. And further, it is because of the bad that the good is loved1; let me state the case as follows: there are three things of which we have just been speaking —good, bad, and what is neither good nor bad. If : but two of these remained after evil had been cleared away, so that it had no" contact with anything, whether body or soul or any of the other things that we count neither bad nor good in themselves, would the result be that good would be of no use to us, but would have become quite a useless thing ? For if there were nothing left to harm us, we should feel no want of any assistance ; and thus we should
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1 32 om. Cornarius : Si, Heindorf.
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have to face the fact that it was because of the bad that we felt such a friendly affection for the good, since the good is a cure for the bad, while the bad is an ailment, and if there is no ailment there is no need for a cure. Is not this the nature of the good— to be loved because of the bad by us who are midway between the bad and the good, whereas separately and for its own sake it is of no use ? Apparently so, he said. Then our “ friend,” in which all the other things terminated—we called them “ friends for the sake of some other friend ”—has no resemblance to these. For they are described as friends for the sake of a friend : but the real friend appears to have quite the opposite character ; for we found it to be a friend for the sake of a foe, and if the foe should be removed we have no friend, it seems, any more. 1 should say not, he assented, to judge by our present argument. Tell me, I beg of you, I went on, if evil is abolished, will it be impossible any longer to feel hunger or thirst or other such conditions ? Or will hunger exist, so long as men and animals exist, but without being hurtful ? Thirst, too, and all other desires—will these exist without being bad, because the bad will have been abolished ? Or is this a ridiculous question—as to what will exist or not exist in such a case ? For who can tell ? Yet this, at»all events, we do know— that, as things are now, it is possible for a man to feel hunger as a hurt, and also to be benefited by it. You agree ? Certainly. And so, when a man feels thirst or any other desire of the sort, he may have that desire sometimes with benefit, sometimes with harm, and sometimes with neither ? Quite so. Now if evil things are abolished, is there any reason
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<j>iXov rt etvat, ovk dv r]v tovtov arroXopevov tfdXov eTepov eTepcp. avrlas yap dTroXopevrjs ddvvaTov TTOV 7]V €T* €K€IVO ClVOl, OV T]V OVTT] 7] OCTIO. *Op~ Oats Xeyeis. Ovkovv d)poXdyr]Toi r;piv to cf>lXov <j>iXeiv ti Kal did rt* Kat d)T]0r]p€v tot€ ye 8ta to kokov to prjTe dyaOdv pr]Te kokov to dyaBdv J) </>iXeiv; ’AATjOfj. Nw de ye, d)$ eoiKe, ^atverat'
dXXr] tis atrta tov (/>iXeiv Te Kal </>iXeicr0ai. *Eot-Kev. ^Ap* ovv Tip ovti, UMrnep dpTi eXeyopev, rj eiriOvpta tt]s <()iXlas atTta, Kat to eTriOvpovv <£cAov etrrl tovto) ov eircflvpei Kal totc otov eTudvprj, 6 de to TrpoTepov eXeyopev </>tXov etvai, vOXos tis fy, aiarrep irolripa paKpov avyKelpevov; Kivdvvevei, €</>7). ’AAAa pevToi, fy 8* eyd), to ye eiriOvpovv, E ot5 dv evdees fl, tovtov eTriOvpei. r] yap; Nat.
loo evoees apa tpbAov ck€lvov ov av evoee? y; Aoi<ei poi. ’EySety 8e ylyveTai ov dv n1 d</)~ atp^rat. Hais o ov; lov oiKeiov or], cos eoiKev, o re epcos Kal r] <f>iXia Kal T] erriQvpia Tvy\d.vei ovoa, d)S </>aivcTai, d) Mevegeve tc Kal Avcri. YiVvecffdTrjv.
1 n Stephan us: ns mss.
1 i.e. things that are proper or congenial to one.
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why the things that are not evil should be abolished along with the evil ? None. So that those desires which are neither good nor bad will exist even when the bad things are abolished. Apparently. Now is it possible for a man, when he desires and loves, to have no friendly feeling towards that which he desires and loves ? I think not. Thus certain things will continue to be friendly, it seems, when evil things are abolished. Yes. It cannot be that, if evil were the cause of a thing being friendly, one thing should be friendly to another when evil is abolished. For when a cause is abolished, that thing can no longer exist, I presume, which had this as its cause. You are right. Now we have agreed that the friend has a friendly feeling for something and because of something ; and we supposed, just then, that it was because of evil that what was neither good nor bad loved the good. True. But now, it seems, we make out a different cause of loving and being loved. It seems so. Can it really be then, as we were saying just now, that desire is the cause of friendship, and the desiring thing is a friend to what which ic desires, and is so at any time of desiring ; while our earlier statement about friends was all mere drivel, like a poem strung out for mere length ? It looks like it, he said. But still, I went on, the desiring thing desires that in which it is deficient, does it not ? Yes. And the deficient is a friend to that in which it is deficient ? I suppose so. And it becomes deficient in that of which it suffers a deprivation. To be sure. So it is one’s own belongings,1 it seems, that are the objects of love and friendship and desire ; so it appears, Menexenus and Lysis. They both
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'Ypeis apa el <f>lXoi ecrrdv dAA^Aots, iftvaei Trrj olKeiol eaG* vpiv avrois. Kopi&fj, e^arrjv. Kai 222 et apa tl$ erepos erepov eTTidvpei, rjv S’ eyd>, <5
TratSes, 7) epa, ovk dv TTOTe eTreGvpei ovSe Tjpa ovSe et^tAet, el p7) oiKeios TTTj Tai epcopevip ervyyavev u>v rj Kara ttjv i/jvxtjv t) Kara Tt rrjs	yOos
yj rpoTTOVs 7) ei8o$. Haw ye, e<f>T] 6 Mevegevos' 6 8e Avals' eulyrjaev. Elev, r/v S* eya>. to pev St/ </>verei oiKeiov dvayKaiov rjpiv 7re</)avTai <f>tXeiv. "HoiKev,	’AvayKaiov apa Tip yv7)~
crap epaaryj Kal prj TTpouTroiriTip (/)iXeiorOai vtto B ru)V TratdiKidv. 6 pev ovv Averts1 Kal d Meve-£evos poyts thus eTrevevaar^v, 6 8e 'I'TTnoOdXrjs vito rfjs TfoovTjs 7Tavro8a7rd Ty/tiei xP(*)P'aTa’
Kai eyd) cIttov, flovXopevos rdv Xoyov eTTLUKe-tpaadac, Et pev n to olkclov tov opoiov dca^epei,, Xeyocpev dv tl, ojs epol 8okcl, d> Avert tc Kal Meve-feve, Trept (f>tAov, o ccttw cl oe ravTov rvyxavcL ov opoiov tc Kal OLKecov, ov pa8iov arroSaXeiv tov TrpouOev Xoyov, d>s ov to opoiov Tip dpoicp Kara T7p> dpoioTTjTa dxjyrjcrTov to 8e axp^wov </>lXov C opoXoyeiv TrXrjppeXes. flovXecrO’ ofiv, yv S’ eyiv, eTreiSi) djaTTep peOvopev V7TO tov Xoyov, avy-Xaipyacvpev Kat (f)d)pev eTepov rt etvai to oiKeiov tov opoiov; flaw ye. IJoTepov ovv Kal TayaOdv oiKeiov Orjcropev ttovti, to 8e kokov dXXoTptov etvai; T} to pev kokov Tip KaKip oikclov, tQ 8e dyaOcp to dyaOov, Tip 8e piyre dyadip prjTe KaKcp to pr)Te dyaOov p^Te kokov; Ovtcos e</>aT7)v doKeiv aiftlaiv eKaurov eKaaTip oiKeiov eivat. IldAiv 66
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agreed. Then if you two are friends to each other, by some natural bond you belong to one another. Precisely, they said. And in a case where one person desires another, my boys, or loves him, he would never be desiring or loving or befriending him, unless lie somehow belonged to his beloved either in soul, or in some disposition, demeanour or cast of soul. Yes, to be sure, said Menexenus ; but Lysis was silent. Very well, said I : what belongs to us by nature has been shown to be something we needs must befriend. It seems so, he said. Then the genuine, not the pretended, lover must needs be befriended by his favourite. To this Lysis and Menexenus gave but a faint nod of assent; while Hippothales, in his delight, turned all manner of colours.
So then, with the design of reviewing the argument, I proceeded : If there is any difference between what belongs and what is like, it seems to me, Lysis and Menexenus, that we might give some account of the meaning of “ friend.” But if “ like ** and “ belonging ” are the same, it is not easy to get rid of our former statement, that the like is useless to the like in so far as they have likeness ; and to admit that the useless is friendly would be a gross mistake. So how if we agree now, I said, since our argument has made us quite tipsy, to say that the belonging and the like are two different things ? By all means. Then shall we maintain that the good itself belongs to every one, while the bad is alien ? Or does the bad belong to the bad, the good to the good, and what is neither good nor bad to what is neither good nor bad ? They agreed that the last three pairs belong together. So here again, boys,
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p apa, fy 8* eyco, a> 7rac8es, ovs to irpdyrov Aoyovs aTre^aXopceOa nepl </>cXcas, cis tovtovs cloTreirroi-
Kapcev 6 yap d8cKos 'rep d8cK(p Kal 6 kokos Tip
KaKtp ov8ev ^ttov </>tXos eoTac t) d ay adds r<p aya-0<p. ’'EiOLKev, c</>7). Tt 8ez; rd dyaOov Kal to
E
oIkccov dv TavTov t/tidpLev ecvac, dXXo ri a) o dyaOos Tip dyaOcp pedvov tfttXos; flaw ye. ’AAAa perjv Kal tovto ye (ydpceOa e£eAey£ai Tjpcas airrovs' 7] ov pcepcvTjcrOe ; MepcvTjpceOa.
Ti ovv dv en xp7)<jatpce0a tu> Xdycp; 7] 8-fjXov otl ov8ev; 8eopcac ovv, djorrep ot tro</>ol dv tocs 8cKauT7)pcocs, 7a elprjpceva diravTa dvairep.'rrdtra-crOac. el ydp pr]T€ ot <f>cXovpcevoc /xt?7€ ot (/jcXovvtcs pc'pTe ot dpcococ pc7]Te ot dvdpLoioc pc7)Te ot dyaOol p/rpre ot oIkccol pcrjre Ta dXXa dcra dLeXrjXvdap.ev— ov ydp eyevye eri peepevrjpLaL vtto tov nX^dovs—aAA* el p,Y)8ev tovtcov <j)lXov eurlv, eyd) p,ev ovKeTL e^tv
7i Xeya).
223 Tav7a 8* elirdtv ev vep etyov dXXov iy)7) 7tva tu>v TTpea^vTepaiv kcvclv Kara, ddtrrrep 8aipoves tcvcs> 7rpoaeX0dvT€s ot vraiSaycoyoi, o tc tov Mevegevov Kal 6 tov AvoiSos, eyovTes avTcov tovs ddeXcftovs, irapeKaXovv Kal cKeXevov avrovs ou<a8e dircevar ve. v t > I r	x \ T	<-»	> e «
7)07] yap 7)v oipe. to peev ovv TrpujTov Kac 7]p.ecs Kal ot TTepteuTcoTes ovtovs d7T7]Xavvop.ev cttciSt] 8e ovdev e</>pdvTc^ov TjpLujv, aXX' VTroflapflapc^ovTes 7]yavaKTOvv tc Kal ovdev 'qttov eKaXovv, aAA* e*8o-B kovv T]pi,LV VTroTTeTrajKOTes dv tocs ^ppcalocs arropot ecvac Trpoa^epeaQac, 7]TT7]0ev~es odv avTcbv 8c-
1 The word " belonging ” seems to throw some light on friend,” but even if we distinguish it from *♦ like” it turns
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I said, we have dropped into the very statements regarding friendship which we rejected at first; for now the unjust will be as much a friend of the unjust, and the bad of the bad, as the good of the good.1 So it seems, he said. And what is more, if we say that the good and the belonging are the same, we cannot avoid making the good a friend only to the good. To be sure. But this again, you know, is a view of which we thought we had disabused ourselves ; you remember, do you not ? We do.
So what more can we do with our argument ? Obviously, I think, nothing. I can only ask you, accordingly, like the professional pleaders in the law courts, to perpend the whole of what has been said. If neither the loved nor the loving, nor the like nor the unlike, nor the good nor the belonging, nor all the rest that we have tried in turn—they are so many that I, for one, fail to remember any more— well, if none of these is a friend, I am at a loss for anything further to say.
Having thus spoken, I was minded to stir up somebody else among the older people there; when, like spirits from another world, there came upon us the tutors of Menexenus and Lysis : they were bringing along the boys’ brothers, and called out to them the order to go home ; for it was quite < late. At first we tried, with the help of the group around us, to drive the tutors off; but they took no notice of us at all, and went on angrily calling, as before, in their foreign accent. We decided that they had taken a drop too much at the festival and might be awkward customers; so we gave in
' out to be just as indifferent to good and bad, and therefore just as remote from the moral significance of “friend.”
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x /	x	/	f	tr	>
eAvcrapev tt)v crvvovcnav. opens o eycoyt 7)07) o.tt-lovtow avrcuv, Nw pev, <r)v 8’ eya>, <3 Avert re /cat Mepe^eve, /carayeAaoTot yeyova/zev eyu) re, yepaw av7)p, Kal vp,€L$. epovat yap ot8e amovres a>? olopLcOa T)p.€is aAAiyAcov <[)IXol eZvat—Kal epee yap »	♦	«	Z/»	»	& \ V	>/	t I /\	f >
€V Vp.LV TLU7)pL--OV7TCO O€ O Tt CCFTLV O (pLAOS OLOl
re eyevo/zeda e^evpeiv.
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to them, and broke up our party. However, just as they were moving off, I remarked: To-day, Lysis and Menexenus, we have made ourselves ridiculous—I, an old man, as well as you. For these others will go away and tell how we believe we are friends of one another—for I count myself in with you—but what a “ friend ” is, we have not yet succeeded in discovering.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SYMPOSIUM
The Symposium of Plato holds an acknowledged place among those few masterpieces of human art which unveil and interpret something of the central mystery of life. It has been a source of light and inspiration to successive ages since the revival of learning, and is revisited by the same reader at different times of life with fresh wonder and praise. Like other great works of art, it provides its own introduction ; so perfectly is the scene set and presented that even at the distance of twenty-three centuries we are able to catch the various tones of the speakers, first in the ripple of their casual talk, and then in the flow of their competitive eloquence. But while the modern reader can hardly miss the main effect of the simple narrative, as it develops the lively drama in which the sparkle of satiric wit is made to enhance the glow of high poetic rapture, there are one or two points to which attention may be usefully directed, in order that the work may convey the fullest possible measure of its meaning and value.
Its theme is the passion of personal love, so often the subject or occasion of literary art, but rarely examined in its moral aspect with any true perception or profit. Love is here treated with a sense of its universal importance and with a reach and certainty of insight which do not appear in any other of the 74
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great religious or moral teachers. This confident mastery was one of the extraordinary powers of Socrates which Plato at this stage of his writing was intent on portraying ; it was one of the strangely memorable impressions which the elder man left on his associates, in spite of his simple, inquisitive manner and his constant avowals of ignorance. In some of his more positive moods he described himself as an inveterate “ lover,” in the sense of a declared and devout worshipper of the great energy of Nature which in its various workings amongst men was called by the general name of “ Eros.” Often he would feign, in his playful, paradoxical way, to put himself on a level with ordinary sensual men, and by discussing their views—if they had any, and consented to state them—would endeavour to lead the talk on to his own conception of love, where it was to be approached on the loftiest and most serious plane of thought. For the very purpose of a telling contrast with the common attitude to the matter, he would make a humorous use of the terms of ordinary love-passion to produce a sudden surprise in his hearers, when they found that his own pursuit of intellectual refinement through friendly or affectionate intercourse was independent of the outward attractions of sense. So much of explanation may perhaps be necessary, and may just suffice, for a right understanding of his banter with Alcibiades in this dialogue.
It is one of the great dramatic excellences of Plato that he shows us how Socrates adapted his tone and language to the characters of his hearers and to the several stages of his argument or exposition. This ready sense of the daily lives and thoughts of his companions, no less than the half-logical,
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half - mystical bent of his energetic mind, led him to the knowledge that, however easily or completely he might have freed his own faculties from the confusing trammels of carnal appetite, the mass of mankind was subject to the sway of bodily beauty ; and that no theory of love could be satisfactory which did not take due account of this elementaf fact of human nature. So he seizes this favourable moment in the talk at Agathon’s party to suggest that visible beauty is the most obvious and distinct reflection in our terrene life of an eternal, immutable Beauty, perceived not with the eye but with the mind. He preaches no avoidance of the contest with appetite, but rather the achievement of a definite victory over the lower elements of love-passion, and the pursuit of beauty on higher and higher levels until, as in a sudden flash, its ultimate and all-tewarding essence is revealed. His modest attribution of the theory to his instructress, the wise woman of Mantinea, is probably meant to indicate that we are passing beyond the bounds of Socratic thought and listening really to Plato; but it is quite possible and reasonable to suppose that Socrates is relating the actual results of his own cogitation after a discussion with some revered and impressive counsellor.
In this dialogue the theory is only adumbrated for an exalted moment in convivial talk : its far-reaching developments in psychology and metaphysics are set forth in the Republic, Phaedrus, Pkaedo, and elsewhere. Here, through the glow of poetic speculation, we get a glimpse, not merely of a logical theory, but of a whole philosophy or way of life—a progress towards complete enlighten-76
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ment which is commended to all who have opened their eyes enough to see that they walk in the shades of ignorance. The final stages, it seems, may be too difficult even for Socrates himself to comprehend : thus with many hesitations and apologies the great master of inquiry seeks to communicate a thrilling adventure of his thought—a wondering recognition of the general “ idea ” or immaterial form which presides over all similar appearances in the material world. An absorbing thought, we are told, kept him standing in the street for some time before he joined the dinner-party : so here he shows us something of his endeavours to reach the summit of wisdom, and to move in a realm of absolute being which perhaps is beyond the utmost flight of philosophy. But the main thesis seeks to show how through the slavish trance of sensual charm we may pass with ever wakening and widening powers to the best and freest activity of our faculties, the contemplation of invisible, eternal verity. The lowest is linked with the highest ; and it is noteworthy that Alcibiades’ eulogy of Socrates serves to fix attention on the practical beginnings of the progress, by demonstrating that a rare intellectual communion may be built on the defeat of mere sensual aims.
In the proportions of its design and the texture < of its style the Symposium stands out from even the best writings of Plato as a marvel of artistic ease and grace. Translations have frequently succeeded in presenting his vivid picture of the social manners of the place and time, and much of the beauty of his eloquence ; but they have failed to transmit his brilliant characterization of the individual speakers in the style of their addresses. An
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attempt has been made here to indicate in different sorts and degrees the “ euphuistic ” influence of Sicilian rhetoric in the speeches of Phaedrus, Pau-sanias, and Agathon; the “medical college” manner of Eryximachus ; the racy, extravagant humour of Aristophanes ; the lofty solemnity of Diotima ; and the frank, unbosoming tone of Alcibiades.
The date of the opening conversation is about 400 b.c. ; the banquet itself was in 416 b.c. Apollo-dorus, whom we meet also in the Phaedrus (59), was noted for his enthusiastic attachment to Socrates in his last years; Aristodemus, who related to him the story of the banquet, was the Master’s intimate of an earlier time. Agathon, the brilliant and courteous host, has just won the prize with the first part of a “ tetralogy ” or group of four plays at a dramatic festival: he was born about 447 b.c., and studied rhetoric under Gorgias and Prodicus. Phaedrus, who makes the first speech at the party, was a disciple of Hippias (Protag. 315 c), and a friend of Plato, who gave his name to the other dialogue (the Phaedras') which especially deals with the subject of love. Pausanias, the next speaker, was a disciple of Prodicus (Protag. 315 d) and a passionate admirer of Agathon; his speech is a typical exhibition of the plausible, ornamental rhetoric of the literary sophists. Eryximachus, son of the physician Acumenus, followed his father’s profession and belonged to the great medical guild of the Asclepiadae. He has the unbending gravity and cold, dogmatic utterance of the student and upholder of science. Aristophanes, the great comic poet and close contemporary of Agathon, had seized on the originality w'hich distinguished Socrates from 78
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the ordinary sophists, and also on his scientific learning and argumentative subtlety, to make him the central figure of fun in the Clouds (423 b.c.). Here he makes the theme of love the occasion for a satirical sketch, in his own fantastic spirit and brilliant style, of physiological theories of the day. Alcibiades (c. 450-404 b.c.) is shown at the height of his popularity, a year before he sailed with the Sicilian Expedition. The tipsy immodesty of his mood throws into noble relief the passionate warmth of his admiration for the character of Socrates.
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AnOAAOAHPOS ETAIPO2
8k An. Ao/CU) pot 1T€pl CUP 7rVP0aP€a0€ OVK a/ieAeV^TOS etvai. Kai yap ervyyapov irparrjp els aaru oikoOcp avcaiv ^aXrjpoOev' raw ovp ypojpcpajp ns omaflep KariSdtP pe 7Toppu)0€v CKaXeae, Kal 7rat£cup dpa rf) KArjaei, TQ <baXrip€Vs> ovtos ’AvroAAoScopos, ov TTCpcpeveLS; Kaya) erriards Treptepeipa' Kal 6s, AiroAAooaipe, €<prj> /cat pry Kat, evay^os ae eQ)]-tovu flovXopevos 6ia7TV0eo0aL ttjp ’Ayddojpos avv-B ovatap Kal ^aiKpdrovs Kal ’AA/ct/?ta3ov /cat raw dXXatv rajy Tore ev rq> orvv8ecTTV(p Trapayevopevcov, rrepi raw €pa)TLKO)v X6ya)v rives 'quav. aAAos' yap tls poc St^yetTO aKT)Koa>s ^oivlkos rov ^cXlttttov, iff OV V \>O,	>11'	'	’O' T	/'
€<f>7) de /cat ae etoevat. aAAa yap ovocp et^e aa<pes Xeyeiv’ av ovv pot, ^Lrjyrjaac 8cKai6raros yap et Tavs' rov eralpov Xoyovs dTrayyeXXeip. ttpore pop 8e poL, y 3* os', dire, av avrds napeyepov rrj avpov-ala ravTT) a) ov; Kaya) elrrov on Uaprajraacp
C eoiKe aoL ovbep birjyecaBai aatf>es 6 Sirjyovpepos, et vea/crrt rjyfj rr;p avpovalap yeyopepat Tavrr;p yp
1 Nothing is known of this man.
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Apollodorus tells his Companions how he heard about the Banquet
ap. I believe I have got the story you inquire of pretty well by heart. The day before yesterday I chanced to be going up to town from my house in Phalerum, when one of my acquaintance caught sight of me from behind, some way off, and called in a bantering tone — “ Hullo, Phalerian ! I say, Apollodorus, wait a moment.” So I stopped and waited. Then, “ Apollodorus,” he said, “ do you know, I have just been looking for you, as I want to hear all about the banquet that brought together Agathon and Socrates and Alcibiades and the rest of that party, and what were the speeches they delivered upon love. For somebody else was relating to me the account he had from Phoenix,1 son of Philip, and he mentioned that you knew it too. But he could not tell it at all clearly ; so you must give me the whole story, for you are the most proper reporter of your dear friend’s discourses. But first tell me this,” he went on ; “ were you at that party yourself, or not ? ” To which my answer was : “ You have had anything but a clear account from your informant, if you suppose the party you are asking about to have been such a recent affair
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epcords1, OMrre Kal epte TrapayevcoBai. '‘Eytoye 8rft €(b~q.1 Ilodeu, 7]v 8* €ya>} co VXavKajv ; ovk otod’ OTL TToXX<J>V €TU>V 'AydBuJV CvBdde OVK eTTtSeSl)-pL7]Kev, d<h ov 8’ eyd) UcoKpdreL avvStarpt^cu Kal errt/xeAes 7T€7rotS]/zat e/caar^s' Tjptepas eldsvaL o tl dv XeyT] 7] TTpaTTT], OvdeTTO) Tpla €.T7] cotIv ; Trpd 173 TOV 8e TTCpLTpdyCOV O7T7] TVyOLpLL Kal oldpLCVOS Tt
TTOLCLV dBXtU)TepOS 7] OTOVOVV, OV\ TjTTOV Tj OV WVL, oldptevos 8etv rravTa ptaXXov TtpaTTetv r) faXocrofietv. /cat Off, IVl^ (JKOJ7TT , £<pT]) aAA €t7T6 JltOt 7TOTC Cyt" VCTO 7] (JVVOVCTLa OVTT]. Kayd) CL7TOV OTL FlatStOP >/	f ~	*/	rf	} f
ovratv 7]p,a>v ctl, ore rr] 'Trparrr) rpayujoca cvlkt](J€v *AydBcov, tt] vuTcpata 7] rd emvcKLa cducv avrd? tc Kal ot x°p€VTat. flaw, ^</>T], dpa TraAat, cos' COLKCV. aAAa tl$ ool 8t7]y€LTO; t) avTos Sa>-KpaTYjs; Ov pta tov Ata, tjv 8’ cyu), aAA* ocr-B TT€p ^OLVLKL' *ApLUTod^pLOS 7]V TLS, l^v8adx]Vat€VS} (y/tLKpog, dvv7To8r]Tos det’ 'TTapaycyovct 8’ ev Trj ovvovcrta, Y,u>KpaTovs epaoTTjs d>v cv tols /xaAiara tcov tot€, d>$“ cpLol 8okcl. ov pLcvTOL aAAa Kat iLaiKpaTT] ye evta t]8t] dv7]pdpLT]v d>v ckclvov -qicovcra, Kal ptoL dopLoXdyeL KaBd-rrep eKeivo? diyyetTO. Tt ovv, ct/>7], ov 8t7]yY]Qco pLot; TrdvTUJS 8e tj odds 7] els acrrv eTTLTTjdela TropevoptevoLS Kal Xeyetv Kal aKovetv.
Ovtlo 8t) IdvTes dpta tovs Xdyovs Ttepl avrutv 0 CTrotovpLeBa, ware, oirep apyoptevos cIttov, ovk dpte-Aer^ra>9 ^ct). el ovv Set Kat vpLtv dcTjy^oacrBaL, TavTa xpT] ttolclv. Kal ydp eycoye Kal dXXcos, 1 add. Burnet.
1 Probably Plato’s brother (Hep. 368 a).
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that I could be included.” “ So I did suppose,” he said. “How so, Glaucon1?” said I. “You must know it is many a year that Agathon has been away from home and country, and not yet three years that I have been consorting with Socrates and making it my daily care to know whatever he says or does. Before that time, what with running about at random and thinking I did things, I was the wretchedest man alive ; just as you are at present, thinking philosophy is none of your business.” “ Instead of jeering at me,” he said, “ tell me when it was that this party took place.” “ When you and I were only children,” I told him ; “ on the occasion of Agathon’s victory with his first tragedy : the day after that of the dedicatory feast which he and his players held for its celebration.” “ Ah, quite a long while ago, it would seem,” said he ; “ but who gave you the account of it ? Socrates himself? ” “ Goodness, no ! ” I answered. “ It was the person who told Phoenix— Aristodemus of Cydathenaeum, a little man, who went always barefoot. He was of the company there, being one of the chief among Socrates’ lovers at that time, I believe. But all the same, I have since questioned Socrates on some details of the story I had from his friend, and he acknowledged them to be in accordance with his account.” “ Come then,” he said, “ let me have it now ; and in fact the road up to town is well suited for telling and hearing as we go along.”
So on we went, discoursing the while of this affair ; and hence, as I began by saying, I have it pretty well by heart. So, friends, if you too must bear the whole story, I had better tell it. For my
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orav pev nvas ire pl (/>bXoao<f)ba$ Xoyovs r) auros Troto/aai rj aAAov aKovio, ^topi? tov obeaOab dx/>e-XeZcrOab vnept/ivcds d)$ Jaipur orav 8e aAAov? Ttvaj, dAAo? T€ Kai TOV$ Vp€T€pOV$ TOV$ TOV TrXoVQbUJV Kal xpripLarurriKuw, avros tc dydopaL vpas tc rovs eraipovs eAeo, on oteade rt nobeZv ovSev D nobovvTes. Kal iao? av vpeZs epe TjycZcrOe KaKo-
Sai/xova eivai, Kai oto/iai vpas dXrjOfj ObearOab' eyd) pevTOb vpas ovk olopab aAA* ev olda.
ET. *Aet opoios et, u> *ArToXX68(op€’ del yap crav-rov re KaK'qyopz'is Kal tov? aAAovs, Kal Sokgls pot arexy&s TrdvTas dOXiovs TjyebaOai irXrjv Sw-Kparovs, and aavrov dpgdpevo?. Kal ondOev ttotc ravTYjv tt]V encowplav eXafas to paviKo^ /caAet-o0ai, ovk 018a eycuye* ev per yap toZs Xdyobs del tocovtos er cravTO Te Kai tols aAAoi? dypiaiveis ttA^v yLcoKpaTov?.
An.
£2 ^cArare, Kal SyXdv ye 8vj on ovtoj Sia-
voovpevos Kal ire pl epavTOV Kal nepl vpcov patvo-pai Kal napanaLCO ;
et. Ovk d^iov irepl tovtojv, 'AiroXXddcope, vvv ept tetr* aAA O7rep edeo/xeaa aov, /atj aAAa>$ TrotT/a^y, aAAa Si^yrjaai nve? ^crav ot Xdyob.
An. THcrav TOivvv ckcivoi TOiot'Se Ttve?‘ paXXov 174 3’ dpx^S vpZv cos eKeZvos dbrjyeZTO Kal eyd> nebpd-aopab db^yrjaaadab,
1 His companion means: “ I expect you quite deserve your name of crazy fanatic (for your general absorption in 84
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own part, indeed, I commonly find that, setting aside the benefit I conceive they do me, I take an immense delight in any philosophic discourses, whether I speak them myself or hear them from others : whereas in the case of other sorts of talk—especially that of your wealthy, money-bag friends—I am not only annoyed myself but sorry for dear intimates like you, who think you are doing a great deal when you really do nothing at all. From your point of view, I daresay, I seem a hapless creature, and I think your thought is true. I, however, do not think it of you : I know it for sure.
comp. You are the same as ever, Apollodorus,— always defaming your self and every one else! Your view, I take it, is that all men alike are miserable, save Socrates, and that your own plight is the worst. How you may have come by your title of “ crazy,” 1 I do not know : though, of course, you are always like that in your way of speech—raging against yourself and everybody except Socrates.
ap. My dear sir, obviously it must be a mere crazy aberration in me, to hold this opinion of myself and of you all!
comp. It is waste of time, Apollodorus, to wrangle about such matters now. Come, without more ado, comply with our request and relate how the speeches went.
ap. Well then, they were somewhat as follows, —but stay, I must try and tell you all in order from the beginning, just as my friend told it to me.
philosophy), because your vehement censure of yourself and others suggests it to me.”
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*E</>7/ yap ol YiOiKpaTi] evrv^etv XeXovpevov T€ /cat ra? ftXavras vvrodedepevov, a e’/cetpo? oAt-yaKts eirolei* Kal epeadai avrov ottol loi ovra> /caAo? yeyev-rjpevos.
Kat rov elireiv orc ’Em 8eiirvov et? 'AydOcovos.
ydp avrov 8ie(/>vyov rocs emrudocs, (/io&rflels rov d%Xov cvpoXdyrjaa 8* et? rr/pepov rrapeaeadai. ravra 8r/ eKaXXouTriadprjv, iva kclAo? irapd KaXdv ta>. aAAa av, t) o os, ttco? e^et? irpos to eueAeiv B dv levai okX^tos cttI 8ei7rvov;
TT » Z » /	T	w	Z-\ "	«	*	X
Kay co, ccpf), eiirov orc yjvrcos ottojs av av
JczTtov roivvv, erpr), iva Kai rrjv Trapot/xtav dta-<f>0elpa)pev peraBdXXovres, <8s apa Kal “ ’AydOcvv'1 errl 8airas laaiv avroy^aroi dyadot.” "Op^pos pAv ydp Kiv8vvev$i ov povov 8iad>0€ipai aAAa Kal v/jpLuai els ravrrjv rrjv Trapoiplai" Troirjoas ydp rdv *Ayapepvova 8ia<bep6vr(vs dyaOov dv8pa rd rroXepiKa, rdv 8e MeveAecup “ paXOaKov alxprp rr]v^ Ovalav iroiovpevov Kal earicdvros rov ’Aya-pepvovos aKXrjTov eTrolrjaev eXddvra rdv Met'tAecvy €77i. TTjv Oolvrjv, \€ipa) ovra €7rl ttjv rov dpeivovos.
Tavr’ aKovaas eiTreiv efrrj “lacus1 pdvroi kiv8v-vevaco Kal eyd) oi>x to? av Xeyeis, d> ^cuKpares, aAAa Ka0* °Opypov t^avAo? d>v eni aoij>ov dv8pds
1 ’AyaGwv Lachmann: ayaduiv mss.
1 The name Ayathon resembles the Greek for good mens in the proverb, which seems to have been : at'rj.aaroi 6' dyadol dya0<2v iirl Sairas iacri (/\then. i. 8 A : Bacchyl. ft. 33). The “corruption” consists in putting the dative ’Aydtfwrf) for dyaQ^v \ though perhaps the reference is to another form of the proverb which had SeiKwv (cravens’) instead of dyaOwv, 86
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How Aristodemus fell in with Socrates and came to the Banquet
He said that he met with Socrates fresh from the bath and wearing his best pair of slippers—quite rare events with him—and asked him whither he was bound in such fine trim.
“ To dinner at Agathon’s,” he answered. ” I evaded him and his celebrations yesterday, fearing the crowd ; but I agreed to be present to-day. So I got myself up in this handsome style in order to be a match for my handsome host. Now tell me,” said he, ‘‘ do you feel in the mood for going unasked to dinner ? ”
“ For anything,” he said he replied, “ that you may bid me do.”
” Come along then,” he said ; “ let us corrupt the proverb with a new version :
What if they go of their own accord, The good men to our Goodman’s1 board ?
Though indeed Homer2 may be said to have not merely corrupted the adage, but debauched it: for after setting forth Agamemnon as a man eminently good at warfare, and Menelaus as only ‘ a spearman spiritless,’ he makes the latter come unbidden to the banquet of the former, who was offering sacrifice and holding a feast ; so the worse man was the guest of the better.”
To this my friend’s answer, as he told me, was: ** I am afraid mine, most likely, is a case that fits not your version, Socrates, but Homer’s—a dolt coming unbidden to the banquet of a scholar. Be ' 3 II. xvii. 587 Mer<fXaoi> virerplaas, 3$ rl> irapos ye piaXOaxhs
and ii. 408 aurogaros 5^ ol fiofy dyadds Mex^Aaos.
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Uvai, Solvtjv djcXiyros, opa ovv ay aw pe ti1 airoAo-yqcn?, d)$ eyu) pev ov% 6poXoyr]cra) okX^tos rpccLV) D dAA’ VITO (TOV K€kXt]P€VO$.
“ Svp re 8v’,” ityr], “ epxopevaj irpo 6 rov ” ftovXtvcropcOa o ri epovpcv. aAAa larpev.
Totavr’ arra er</>as €<f>r] ^aX^xOevras Zepai. rov ovv TiCOKpaTq cavrar ira>$ irpoacxovra rov vovv Kara tt]v o8op iropeveaOai, viroXei/nopevov, Kal ircptpevovTOs ov kcXcvclv irpotevai els to irpoa-E 0ev. eireiSi] 3e yeveaOat, eirl tt) oIkIo. tt] *Ayd0a>-vos, dvetpypevijv KaraXapfidvcw tt/p 0vpav} Kal ti ttyrj aurone yeXotov ira0€iv. ot pev yap evdvs TratSa Tiva cvBoBev dirayrtfaavTa ayeiv ov Kar-ekelvto ot aXXoL, Kal KaTaXapftdvctv Tj^rj peXXovras SeiTTPetP* evOvs S’ ofiv a>$ i8eiv tov ^AyaOcova, (jxXVaL, * ApLOTO^TlpE, €l£ KaXdv ^KCIS 0170)$ OTW-Sccirvijcrrjs' ci 8’ dXXov two$ ev€Ka vjX0€$, el$ av0i$ dva/3aXov, a>s Kal x^s ^tcup ere Iva KaXecrat.pi oi>x oto$ t T} I8evv. aAAa Sco/epar^ r/piv ira)$ ovk dyec$;
Kat eyd>, &}>?)> peracrTp€<l)6p€VO$ oi>8apov opa) UcaKpaTi) eiropevov’ etirov ovv orc Kai avro$ pcTa lLa)Kpdrov$ TjKOipLj KXr}0el$ vir' ckclvov 8evp* eirl betirvov.
KaAa)? y’, irobdijv ov‘ aAAa irov ccttlv ovtos ;
175 "OTTia^p epov apri cccnjef aAAa 0avpd£u> Kai aVTO$ 77OV dv €11].
Ov ukci/ji], iratt </>dvaL tov iAyd0u)vat Kal
1 tpa . . . rl Badham: Apa, Spa . . . n, ... ri mss.
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sure, then, tc have your excuse quite ready when you bring me ; for I shall not confess to coming unasked, but only on your invitation.”
“ ‘ If two go along together,’ ” he remarked, “ ‘ there’s one before another ’1 in devising what we are to say. Well, let’s go.”
After some such conversation, he told me, they started off. Then Socrates, becoming absorbed in his own thoughts by the way, fell behind him as they went; and when my friend began to wait for him he bade him go on ahead. So he came to Agathon’s house, and found the door open ; where he found himself in a rather ridiculous position. For he was met immediately by a servant from within, who took him where the company was reclining, and he found them just about to dine. However, as soon as Agathon saw him—“ Ha, Aristodemus,” he cried, “ right welcome to a place at table with us ! If you came on some other errand, put it off to another time : only yesterday I went round to invite you, but failed to see you. But how is it you do not bring us Socrates ? ”
At that I turned back for Socrates, he said, but saw no sign of him coming after me : so I told them how I myself had come along with Socrates, since he had asked me to dine with them.	<
“ Very good of you to come,” he said, “ but where is the man ? ”
“ He was coming in just now behind me : I am wondering myself where he can be.”
“ Go at once,” said Agathon to the servant, “ and
1 Of. 11. X. 224 ffiv T€ 36’ ipxopLtvw, Kal re irpd 3 tou
Sirirwt K^pdot ey, “ if two go along together, there’s one to espy before another how a profit may be had.”
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€i<rd$€i$ TiOiKparri; av 8*, 1} 8* os, ’AptaroS^/ze, Trap* *Epuftp,a^ov KaraKXivov.
Kat € pev1 €</>Y) aTTOVL^etv rov TratSa, iva KaraK^oiro' dXXov 8e nva rd>v Traidatv t]k€iv dyydX-Aovra art Scu/cpar^s ofiros dvaxcoprjaas ev rat run yetrdvojv TrpoOvpcp earrjKe Kai ov KaXovvros ovk edeXei etateVat.
"Atottov y*, €^17, Aeyets** ovkow KaXcis avrov Kai p/r) a<f)-q(j€is;
B Kat o$* 6^77 eirreiv Mr/Sa/zZas*, aAA* care avrov. £0o$ yap ri rovr' e^et* ^vtore diroards ottoi dv rvyr\ earrjKev. ^get de avnKa, a>s eya> oipai. p,T) ovv Kiveire, aAA* eare.
*AAA* ovrco xprj Trotetv, et uoi 8ok€i, (f>dvai rov ’AydOcova. aAA* ij/zas, <5 vratSes, rov$ dXXovs curidre. ndvrafs 'irapartOere d ri av flovXrjcrOe,
€7ret8av ns vpiv pr} ecftccrrTjKTi (o eyco ovdcTrcoTrore eiroirjaa)’ vvv ovv, vopi^ovres Kal epc v^ vpcnv KeKXrjaOai £7rt deiTrvov Kal rovaSe rovs dXXovs, OepaTTtvere, iva vpas erraivajpev.
C Mera ravra €(/>?] arfas pev Setrrvetv, rov 3e ^aiKpdrrj ovk eiaievai. rov ovv AydOcuva ttoA-XaKis KeXeveiv peraTrepi/jacrOai rov ^atKpdrrj, € 8e ovk e’av. t)K€iv ovv avrov ov iroXvv ypovov, a>s €id)0€i, diarpu/javra, aAAa pd.Xiara crfas peaovv deirrvovvras. rov ovv *Aya0cuva} rvyyaveiv yap eayarov KaraKeipevov povov, Aevp*, 6^17 </>dvai, ^coKpans, nap* eue KaraKciao, iva Kal rov oo(/)ov D aTTropevds aov diroXavcru), d crot Trpouear^ ev roig
1 t idv Bast:	mss.
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see if you can fetch in Socrates. You, Aristodemus, take a place by Eryximachus.”
So the attendant washed him and made him ready for reclining, when another of the servants came in with the news that our good Socrates had retreated into their neighbours’ porch ; there he was standing, and when bidden to come in, he refused.
How strange ! ” said Agathon, “ you must go on bidding him, and by no means let him go.”
But this Aristodemus forbade : “ No,” said he, ** let him alone ; it is a habit he has. Occasionally he turns aside, anywhere at random, and there he stands. He will be here presently, I expect. So do not disturb him ; let him be.”
Very well then,” said Agathon, “ as you judge best. Come, boys,” he called to the servants, “ serve the feast for the rest of us. You are to set on just whatever you please, when you find no one to direct you (this method I have never tried before).1 To-day you are to imagine that I and all the company here have come on your invitation : so look after us, and earn our compliments.”
Thereupon, he said, they all began dinner, but Socrates did not arrive ; and though Agathon ever and anon gave orders that they should go and fetch him, my friend would not allow it. When he did come, it was after what, for him, was no great delay, as they were only about h’alf-way through dinner. Then Agathon, who happened to be sitting alone in the lowest place, said: “ Here, Socrates, come sit by me, so that by contact with you I may have some benefit from that piece of wisdom that occurred to you there in the porch. Clearly you have made
1 This clause is probably an “ aside ” to his guests.
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irpo0vpoc$. dfjXov yap on Tjvpes avTO Kal €X€(S ov yap av TrpoaTTeaTrjS.
Kai tov ^(jOKparr) KadlZyaOat Kal etTreZv on Eu av eyoi, <pavai, a> Ay avow, ei tolovtov cltj t) aocfrla, tucrr* eK tov TTXrjpeaTepov els tov Kevurrepov peZv r)p,a)V> eav aTTnopLeda dAA^Acuv, otaTrep to ev rats kvXl^lv vdcop to 8ia tov eplov peov eK ttjs TrXTjpeaTepas €ls ttjv Kevarrepav. ei yap ovtcos Kal rj aot/tla, ttoXXov ripxo/zai ttjv Ttapd aol E kotokXculv oi/zai yap pe rrapa aov TroXXfjs Kal KaXrjs aortas TrXYjpcvOijaeoOaL. 7} pev yap epT) </>avX7] ns av clt] Kal dpt/tLa/fyrtfaLpos, u>aTrep ovap ovaa, 7] 3e ap Xapirpd tc Kal ttoXXtjv €7tl8o(tlv n	tr	\	~ r n	v	//O
eyovaa, y ye Trapa aov veov ovtos ovtcd atpoopa egeXapu/je koI eKc/tavrjs eyeveTO TTpajxjv ev pbdpTvab tu)v ‘EAAijPtuv irXeoy Tpia/xvpiois.
^^ptuTrjS ct, <3 Scv/cpares, d ’Aydfkov. Kal ravra p,ev Kal dXtyov vaTepov 8ia8i/caaop,€0a eya> Te Kal av Trepi tt[S aortas, StKaaTfj xpaipevoi Teo Acovvacp' vvv de Ttpds to delrrvov TtpujTa Tpeirov. 176 Mera ravra,	KaraKXwevTOs tov Sco-
Kpdrovs Kal deLTrvtjaavTos Kal to>v aXXcov, qttov-8as re ac[)as TtocriaaaOaL Kal aaavTas tov Oedv Kal T&XXa ra vop,L^op,eva TpeTreodac Trpds tov ttotov' tov ovv Uawavlav e</yr) Xoyov tolovtov nvds KaTapyeiv. Elevt av8pes> </>dvaL, TLva Tpdrrov paora TrcdpLeOa; eyd) p.ev ovv Xeyat vp.Lv, otl T<p ovtl Ttdvv yaXerrcds e\co vtto tov ttotov Kal 8eop,aL dvai/zvx'Tjs tlvos, olpat 8e Kal vp,d>v tovs ttoXXovs' TraprjaTe yap x^S' GKOTreZaOe ovv, tlvl B Tpdircp av d)S po.ara Trlvoipev.
Tov ovv *ApLOTO^dvT) eLTreZv, Tovto pevTOL ev 92
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the discovery and got hold of it ; for you would not have come away before.”
Then Socrates sat down, and—“ How fine it would be, Agathon,” he said, “ if wisdom were a sort of thing that could flow out of the one of us who is fuller into him who is emptier, by our mere contact with each other, as water will flow through wool from the fuller cup into the emptier. If such is indeed the case with wisdom, I set a great value on my sitting next to you : I look to be filled with excellent wisdom drawn in abundance out of you. My own is but meagre, as disputable as a dream; but yours is bright and expansive, as the other day we saw it shining forth from your youth, strong and splendid, in the eyes of more than thirty thousand Greeks.”
“ You rude mocker, Socrates ! ” said Agathon. “ A little later on you and I shall go to law on this matter of our wisdom, and Dionysus shall be oui* judge. For the present, let the dinner be your first concern.”
After this, it seems, when Socrates had taken his place and had dined with the rest, they made libation and sang a chant to the god and so forth, as custom bids, till they betook them to drinking. Then Pausanias opened a conversation after this manner : “ Well, gentlemen, what mode of drinking will suit us best ? For my part, to tell the truth, I am in very poor form as a result of yesterday’s bout, and I claim a little relief; it is so, I believe, with most of you, for you were at yesterday’s party : so consider what method of drinking would suit us best.”
On this Aristophanes observed: “ Now that,
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Xeyeis, <S flavaavia, to Trawl Tporrtp TrapaoKcva-aaaOai pucrrcdv'qv two, Tij$ rrdcreajs' Kal yap airro? ecpc tu>v xOe$ fteftaTTTbcrpevaJV.
'A^KOvaavTa ovv avr&v etfrq 'Epvgbpaxov rov *AKOvpevov, *H KaXats, (fravab, XeyeTe. Kal eTb evds 8eopab vpdjv aKovaab, ttcos ^Xeb irpds to eppcocrdab ttIvclv ’Ayddcov.
Ov8apd)s> (/>dvaL, ov8* auro? eppoopab.
H.ppabov av eb-q r/pbv, tj 0 o?, u>$ eoucev, epob T€ Kal ’Apb(rro8ijpcp Kal Qaldpcp Kal TObo8ef el vpeis ot Swarcorarob rrlvebv vvv aTTCbp-pKare' T)pb€b$ pev ydp del ddvvarob. ^(jDKpdrr) 8’ e^abpat Xoyov • bKavds yap Kal ap^drepa, uxjt* egapKeaei avra> orrorep* dv rrobatpev. eTrebdr] ovv pob 8oK€b ovdels TtUP TTapOVTOiV TTpoOvptDS	TipOS TO
ttoXvv TTbvebv otvov, boo)^ dv eyd) rrepl tov peSv~ OKeodab obdv euTb TaX^Orj Xeyatv tjttov dv ebrjv drf>ifc. epol ydp 8yj tovto ye olpab KaTa8r]Xov D yeyovevab ck tt)s barpLKfjs, on ^aXeTrov TOb$ dv-OputTrobs T) peOrj eoTb' Kal ovtc auros* eKuiv etvab Trdppii) eOeXyuabpc dv TTbew ovtc dXX(p crvppov-Xevaabpb, dXXcos tc Kal KpabTraXcovTa ert ex tt]s irpoTepatas.
’AXXa p'QV, e(f)T] <f>avab VTroXaftovTa <&at8pov tov Mvppbvovabov, eyatye uob ebooda TreldecrOab dXXcus re Kab aTT av rrepb baTpucrjs Acyls' vvv o , av ev ftovXevayvTab, Kal ol Xobirot. Tavra 8tj aKovoav-E Ta? crvyx<opebv TtavTa? pr] 8bd pe0-qs Trob'qaaudab tt/v ev Ta> TrapovTb auvovadav, dXX* ovto) ttIvovtos npd$ Tjdov'qv.
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Pausanias, is a good suggestion of yours, that we make a point of consulting our comfort in our cups : for I myself am one of those who got such a soaking yesterday.”
When Eryximachus, son of Acumenus, heard this; “ You are quite right, sirs,” he said ; “ and there is yet one other question on which I request your opinion, as to what sort of condition Agathon finds himself in for drinking.”
“ No, no,” said Agathon, “ I am not in good condition for it either.”
“ It would be a piece of luck for us, I take it,” the other went on, “ that is, for me, Aristodemus, Phaedrus, and our friends here, if you who are the stoutest drinkers are now feeling exhausted. We, of course, are known weaklings. Socrates I do not count in the matter : he is fit either way, and will be content with whichever choice we make. Now as it appears that nobody here present is eager for copious draughts, perhaps it will be the less irksome to you if I speak of intoxication, and tell you truly what it is. The practice of medicine, I find, has made this clear to me—that drunkenness is harmful to mankind; and neither would I myself agree, if I could help it, to an excess of drinking, nor would I recommend it to another, especially when his head is still heavy from a bout of the day before.”
Here Phaedrus of Myrrhinus intervened with these words : “ Why, you know I always obey you, above all in medical matters ; and so now will the rest of us, if they are well advised.” Then all of them, on hearing this, consented not to make their present meeting a tipsy affair, but to drink just as it might serve their pleasure.
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tolvvv, </>dvai rov 'Epv^lpbayov, tovto [lcv 8c8oKTai, ttlvclv daov dv CKacrros flov-Atjtcu, erravayKcs 8e pvrficv etvat, to gtrd tovto clcrpyovp^ac tj]v p>cv dpTt clcrcXOovcrav avX^rpcSa yalpcw cav, avXovoav cavTrj t) dv jSovA^rac rats yvvatgl rats cv8ov, ypcas Se 3ta Xdyajv aAA^Aoi? crvvccvac to Trjp,cpov‘ Kal 8c* occdv Xoycuv, ec flov-XcaOc, eWAco vp.LV clorjyrjffaoOac.
Oavat 8t) irdvTas Kal ftovXcoOac, Kal kcXcvccv avrov clupyctadaL. cIttccv ovv tov *Epv^cp.ayov ori *H pcv poi, dpyr] tov Xdyov carl /card tt)v EvpcmSov McXavcTriryv ov yap epos 6 pv()os, aAAa
4>ai3pov tov8c, ov pcXXa) Xcyccv. <I>ac8pos yap cKacrrorc 77790? pc dyavaKT&v Xdya Ov Sclvov, ^TjcrcVf <3 ’Epy^t^ca^e, aAAot? p,ev not Oecov vpvovs Kal iTaia)vas elvai^ vtto Tajv TroiTyrdtv ir€7rocT)p,€‘ vovs, TU) 8c UEpa>Tl, TTjXLKOVTbp OVTb Kal TOOTOVTO) B 6c<p, pbvfit cva TTUiTTOTC TO(JOVTO)V ycyOVOTCOV TTOL'Q-
TCOV TTCTTOVrjKCVat, p.X[8cV CyKUipAOV cl 3e fiovXcb av OKCi/faadac rovs ypparovs oof/naTas, fHpa-kXcovs p,cv Kal aXXo)V ciratvovs KaTaXoyd8r]v avy-ypd</>CLV, UMTncp 6 ^cAtictto? IIpoSi/co?* Kal tovto p,cv rjTTOv Kal Oavpacrrov, aAA’ cycvyc r]8r] Ttvl cvcTvyov fliflXiu), cv a> cvrjaav aXc? cnaivov 0av-p,dcnov cyovTcs irpds dxbcXcbav, Kal aAAa Tomvra
C avyyd I8obs dv cyKCKivpbLacrpLcva’ to ovv toiovtojv p,cv TrcpL ttoXXt^v ottov8t]V TrovrpjaoBai., ^Epcora p.T)8cva tto) avOpcoTTCiyv TCToXfarjKcvai cis tovttjvI * **
1 Eurip. fr. 483 ovk ifibi b	aX\’	,ur)Tpbs irapa,
** not mine the tale ; my mother taught it me.”
a The moralizing sophist, famous for his parable of The 96
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“ Since it has been resolved, then,” said Eryxi-machus, “ that we are to drink only so much as each desires, with no constraint on any, I next propose that the flute-girl who came in just now be dismissed : let her pipe to herself or, if she likes, to the women-folk within, but let us seek our entertainment to-day in conversation. I am ready, if you so desire, to suggest what sort of discussion it should be.”
Eryximachus proposes the Theme of Love
They all said they did so desire, and bade him make his proposal. So Eryximachus proceeded : “ The beginning of what I have to say is in the words of Euripides’ Melanippe, for ‘ not mine the tale ’1 that I intend to tell ; it comes from Phaedrus here. He is constantly complaining to me and saying,— Is it not a curious thing, Eryximachus, that while other gods have hymns and psalms indited in their honour by the poets, the god of Love, so ancient and so great, has had no song of praise composed for him by a single one of all the many poets that ever have been ? And again, pray consider our worthy professors, and the eulogies they frame of Hercules and others in prose,—for example, the excellent Prodicus.2 This indeed is not so surprising ; but I recollect coming across a book by somebody, in which I found Salt superbly lauded for its usefulness, and many more such matters I could show you celebrated there. To think of all this bustle about such trifles, and not a single man ever essaying till this day to make a fitting hymn
Choice of Heracles (Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 21), where the appeal of Virtue prevails over that of Vice.
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T7]V rjpepav amicus u/zv^crar aAA’ ovtojs ^/zeA^rai roaovros 6e6$. ravra &q pot doKeZ ev Xeyetv QaZdpos. eyd) ovv entOvpaj apa pev rovrcp epavov eloeveyKeZv Kal yaptcracrOat, apa 8’ ev raj irapovri irperrov pot SokcZ elvat rjpZv roZs Trapoven D Koop-rjcrai rov 0edv. el ovv crvvdoKeZ Kal vpZv, yevotr av -qpZv ev Xdyots ckovt) dtarptfiry SokcZ yap pot ypvtvat eKavrov rjparv Aoyov etTrecv erratvov “Eparros cttI 8e£ta a>$ dv Svvrjrat KaXXtarov, ap-%etv 8e <J>ac8pov irpujrov, eTrecbr) Kal irparros Kara* Ketrat Kal eerrtv apa Trarrjp rov Xdyov.
Ovdels croc, a> *]£pv£tpa)(e, cravat rov IdooKpdrr), evavrla ibr/^teZrat. ovre yap dv irov eyd) diro-E efnjcratpi, os ovSev (frqpt aAAo eTrluraaOat rj rd epajrtKa, ovre 7rou ’AydOajv Kal Haveravtas, ovde prjv yApt(rro<f>dvT]s, a> rrepl Aiovvcrov Kal yA(f)po-btrrjv rracra r) Starptlty, ovde dXAos ov^els rovratvl ojv eyd) opaj. Katrot ovk e£ caov ylyverat rjpZv roZs verrdrots KaraKetpevotS’ aXA’ eav ot Trpdcrdev LKavuJS Kac KaAo)$ ectrajcnv, et?apK€€F€i. y][jllv. aAAa dyaOrj Karapyerco ^aZdpos Kal eyKoipta^era) rov ’'Epcora.
Taura 819 Kal ot aAAot Trdvres apa avve^aodv 178 re Kal eKeXevov drrep 6 ^(VKpdrTjs.	Trdvrcw pev
ovv a eKaaros etrrev, ovre Trdvv 6 yApterr6$7]pos [11^70 ovr av eyai a	eAeye Travra*
a de /xaAtara Kai cup eooge piot asiopyripLovevTov, rovrcov vpZv epu) eKCJjrov rov Xoyov.
T\pujrov pev yap, dourrep Xeya), e</>Tj <baZ8pov dp^dpevov evdevde TroOev Xeyetv, on peyas Oeds
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to Love ! So great a god, and so neglected! Now I think Phaedrus’s protest a very proper one. Accordingly I am not only desirous of obliging him with a contribution of my own, but I also pronounce the present to be a fitting occasion for us here assembled to honour the god. So if you on your part approve, we might pass the time well enough in discourses ; for my opinion is that we ought each of us to make a speech in turn, from left to right, praising Love as beautifully as he can. Phaedrus shall open first; for he has the topmost place at table, and besides is father of our debate.”
“ No one, Eryximachus,” said Socrates, “ will vote against you : I do not see how I could myself decline, when I set up to understand nothing but love-matters; nor could Agathon and Pausanias either, nor yet Aristophanes, who divides his time between Dionysus and Aphrodite; nor could any other of the persons I see before me. To be sure, we who sit at the bottom do not get a fair chance : but if the earlier speakers rise nobly to the occasion, we shall be quite content. So now let Phaedrus, with our best wishes, make a beginning and give us a eulogy of Love.”
To this they assented one and all, bidding him do as Socrates said. Now the entire speech in each case was beyond Aristodemus’s recollection, and so too the whole of what he told me is beyond mine : but those parts which, on account also of the speakers, I deemed most memorable, I will tell you successively as they were delivered.
The Speech of Phaedrus
First then, as I said, he told me that the speech of Phaedrus began with points of this sort—that 99
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eirj 6 *Epct>$‘ Kal Oavpauros ev dvOptvirois re Kal 0eois> TroXXaxfj pev Kal aXXrp ovy ^Kiara Be B Kara ty]V yeveaiv. to yap ev rots irpeu^vraTov etvai tov 0eov Tiptov, rj S’ os’ TeKprjpiov Be tov-rov yovfjs yap ’'Eparros out’ eialv ovre Xeyovrai vn* ovBevos ovre iBidrrov ovre ttoitjtov, aAA’ *H cnoBos irparrov pev yaos (/>T)crl yevea0ai,
> X >/ avrap erretTa
Tat’ evpverrepvos, iravTcov eBos d(j</>aXes atet, "Kpos.
cHotoS<p Se /cat ’AKovaiXeats 6poXoy ei'1 </>rjal pera to ^aos Bvo tovtco yeveaQai, ri/v Te Kal vEparra. XYappevlBrjs Se Trp> Veveaiv Xe'yei
itp cot lotov pev "Epajra 0ea>v prjTcaaTo irdvTajv.
C Ovtu) TToXXayodev opoXoyeiTai o "l&pajs ev tols TrpeapvraTos etvai. irpeaftvTaTos Se a)v peyi-* n	e	9f / y	5	\	>/	>
(jtojv ayaucDV TjpLLV cutlos ecrrw. ov yap eya)y etvrecv o rc p,ci,Qov t(JTW ayavov evuvs veep ovti Y) epacrrrjs yprjaTos Kal epaaTfj iraiBiKa. o yap XPV dvOpatTTOis YjyeicrOai rravTos tov fllov tois peXXovai KaXd>s fliutcrecrOai, tovto ovre avyyeveia ota tc epiroieiv ovtoj KaXcos ovtc Tipal ovtc itXov-tos ovr aAAo ovoev co? epevs. Aeyco oe otj re tovto; tt]v errl pev tols alcrypols alcryyvriv^ eni Be tois KaXois tfrtXoTiplav' ov yap eoriv dvev tov-tow ovre ttoA.lv ovtc LOccoTyv peyaAa Kat KaAa epya egepya^eaOai. </>T]pl tolvvv eyaj dvBpa ocftis epa, ei tl aia^pov ttoioov KaTaoijAos ycyvoiTO ij
1 ’Hat66<^ . . . ofioXayci (post TravTwv) hue transp. Schanz.
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. Love was a great god, among men and gods a marvel; and this appeared in many ways, but notably in his birth. “ Of the most venerable are the honours of this god, and the proof of it is this : parents of Love there are none, nor are any recorded in either prose or verse. Hesiod says that Chaos came first into being—
and thereafter rose Broad-breasted Earth, sure seat of all for aye, And Love.1
Acusilaus 2 also agrees with Hesiod, saying that after Chaos were born these two, Earth and Love. Parmenides says of Birth that she ‘ invented Love before all other gods.’3
“ Thus Love is by various authorities allowed to be of most venerable standing ; and as most venerable, he is the cause of all our highest blessings. I for my part am at a loss to say what greater blessing a man can have in earliest youth than an honourable lover, or a lover than an honourable favourite. For the guiding principle we should choose for all our days, if we are minded to live a comely life, cannot be acquired either by kinship or office or wealth or anything so well as by Love. What shall I call this power ? The shame that we feel for shameful things, and ambition for what is noble ; without which it is impossible for city or person to perform any high and noble deeds. Let me then say that a man in love, should he be detected in some shameful act or in a cowardly submission to shameful treat-
1	Hesiod, Theog. 116 foil.
2	An Argive compiler of genealogies in the first part of the fifth century b.c.
3	Parmen, ft. 132 ; Aristot. Met. i. 4, 984 b.
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vtto tov 8i’ avavSptav prj apwopevos, out* av vtto Trarpos o<pUevTa ovtojs aAyrjcrai ovtc vtto eralpuyv ovre vtt* aAAou ovbevos tvs vtto iraibiKiov. E> » c *	«	x »	» /	«
TOVTOV O€ TOVTO Kai TOV €piOfJ,€VOV OpiOpeV, OTl biat/iepovrcos to vs epaorrds aiCT^vverac, drav o<f>9fj ev aiaxpqj nvi ojv. ei ovv p,T)xavtf ns yevoiro coore ttoXiv yeveuOai rj urpaTOTredov epatrrdjv tc \	&	5	*	V	-AW	5	/
Kai TraioiKiov, ovk ecrnv ottois av apeivov oikt)-(reiav TXjV eaurcov T] aireyopevoi ttovtcvv tujv at-179 crxpdjv Kai <f>iXonp,ovpi€voi Trpds aXXi'jXovs' Kai pa-yopevoi y* av pier* dXXrjXcov oi toiovtoi vikcucv av dXiyoi ovre?, cos ezros eiTrecv, Travras avOpurnovs. epatv yap dvrjp vtto TraibiKU>v d(/)6fjvai a) Xittujv Ta^iv T) OTrXa aTro^aXoiv ^ttov av Stjttov Se^atro Tj vtto TTavrcov Taw dXXojv, Kai Trpd tovtov TcOvd-vai av TToXXaKis cAotro* /cat pyv eyKaraXiTreiv ye ra TraiSi/cd p,rj ftoTjdfjcrai kivSvvcvovti, ovbeis w	\ u	» ix » t e » t-i	>/ /)
ovtu) kokos ovnva ovk av avros o ILpcos evueov TToiryjeie Trpos apeTTjv, cooU opoiov eivai Tip api-B ora> </>vaei. Kai aTeyydjs, o etfrq vOp,qpost “ pevos epTTvevarai ” eviois tu>v Tjpaxvv tov 0e6v, tovto o hipcos tois epuucri Trape^ei yiyvopevov Trap avTov.
Kat p,T]v VTT€paTTO0vfi<jK€iv ye povoi edeXovaiv oi ep&VTes, ov pdvov on avbpes, aAAa Kai at yvvaiKes. tovtov 3e Kai rj IleAtov Ovydrrjp *AXkyjcttis iKavrjv paprvpiav Trapeyerai virep rov^e tov Xoyov €ts tovs '^EXX'qvas, eOeX-qaaaa povr) vrrep tov avrrjs dv^pos aTtodaveiv, ovtojv avnp 102
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ment at another’s hands, would not feel half so much distress at anyone observing it, whether father or comrade or anyone in the world, as when his favourite did ; and in the selfsame way we see how the beloved is especially ashamed before his lovers when he is observed to be about some shameful business. So that if we could somewise contrive to have a city or an army composed of lovers and their favourites,1 they could not be better citizens of their country than by thus refraining from all that is base in a mutual rivalry for honour ; and such men as these, when fighting side by side, one might almost consider able to make even a little band victorious over all the world. For a man in love would surely choose to have all the rest of the host rather than his favourite see him forsaking his station or flinging away his arms ; sooner than this, he would prefer to die many deaths : while, as for leaving his favourite in the lurch, or not succouring him in his peril, no man is such a craven that Love’s own influence cannot inspire him with a valour that makes him equal to the bravest born ; and without doubt what Homer calls a ‘ fury inspired ’2 by a god in certain heroes is the effect produced on lovers by Love’s peculiar power.
“ Furthermore, only such as are in love will consent to die for others ; not merely men will do it, but women too. Sufficient witness is borne to this statement before the people of Greece by Alcestis, daughter of Pelias, who alone was willing to die for her husband, though he had both father
1 There was such a “ sacred band ” (iepos X6x<») at Thebes, which distinguished itself at Leuctra (371 b.c.).
2 Hoiner, II. x. 482, xv. 262.
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C iraTpos re Kal pLTprpos' ov$ CKelvr) togovtov virep-eftaXero rfj </>iAca 8ta rov eparra, aurre airodebgab avrovs aXXorplovs ovras r<p vlet Kal dvopbarb pbdvov Trpoo'qKOVTas' Kal tovt’ epyaaapbevy to ep-yov ovrco KaXov edogev epydoaoOab ov pbdvov av~ Opdnrobs dXXd Kal Oeobs, axrre iroXXarv iToXXd Kal KaXd epyaaapLevaiv evapbOpLifrobs S17 rtow edocrav tovto ye pas ol Oeoi, eg "Ab8ov dvelvab TraAtp tt/v */jvxrfvj aAAa t?'/p eKelvTjs dvetaav dyacrdevres tu> D epycp’ ovto) kol ueob rrp> rrepb tov epayra CMTOvarjv T€ Kal dpeTTjv pbdXbcrra Tbpbuxjbv. ’Opfiea Se tov Olaypov aTeXr} aTrerrepupav eg "AiSou, <^aajaa 8ei-gavTes Trjs yvvaLKos €(/>' rjv rjKev, avTrjv 8e ov SdvTes, otl pLaXOaKL^eaOac eboKeL, are a>v KL0ap~ <p8ds, Kal ov ToX[iav eveKa tov epa>TO$ aTroOvrj-(JKeLV doairep ’'AXktjotls, aAAa Sta/ai/^avaa^ai £>a)v etuLevaL ecs *At8ot>. rotyaproi 8ia Taura Suojv avT<p erreOecrav, Kal eTTolrjaav tov OdvaTov avTov E vird yvvacKojv yeve<j9ab} ovx aMrnep ’A^tAAea tov tt)s GertSos vlov eTbpbrjuav Kal els pbaKapuw vy->	/ I	w	z	\	~
crovs aTreTTepbipav, oTb vreirvcrpbevos Trapa ttjs p>T)-Tpos u>s dnoOavobTO avroKTebvas "l^KTopa, pbrj diro-KTetvas 3e tovtov obKa^i* eX0d)v yrjpabos TeXevTTjooL, eToXpbTjcrev eXecrOab ^OYjOr/aas ra> epacrryj Ilarpo-। gO kXo) Kal Tbpba>pr)<Tas ov pbdvov wrepaTrodaveLV aAAa
Kal eTratrodavebv TeTeXevTTfKOTb' 60ev 8y Kal wrep-ayacrOevTes ol Oeol SbatfrepovTcos avrov erlpbrjcrav, otl tov epaoTTjv ovto) rrepl ttoXXov erroLeLro. Al' 104
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and mother. So high did her love exalt her over them in kindness, that they were proved alien to their son and but nominal relations ; and when she achieved this deed, it was judged so noble by gods as well as men that, although among all the many doers of noble deeds they are few and soon counted to whom the gods have granted the privilege of having their souls sent up again from Hades, hers they thus restored in admiration of her act. In this manner even the gods give special honour to zeal and courage in concerns of love. But Orpheus, son of Oeagrus, they sent back with failure from Hades, showing him only a wraith of the woman for whom he came ; her real self they would not bestow, for he was accounted to have gone upon a coward’s quest, too like the minstrel that he was, and to have lacked the spirit to die as Alcestis did for the sake of love, when he contrived the means of entering Hades alive. Wherefore they laid upon him the penalty he deserved, and caused him to meet his death at the hands of women : whereas Achilles, son of Thetis, they honoured and sent to his place in the Isles of the Blest,1 because having learnt from iris mother that he would die as surely as he slew Hector,2 but if he slew him not, would return home and end his days an aged man, he bravely chose to go and rescue his lover Patroclus, avenged him, and sought death not merely in his behalf but in haste to be joined with him whom death had taken. For this the gods so highly admired him that they gave him distinguished honour, since he set so great a value on his lover.
1 Pindar, Ol. ii. 78 foil. (Homer, Od. xi. 467 foil., places him in Hades).	’ Homer, II. xviii. 96.
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a^vAo? 8e tfaXvapei </>daKO)v ’A^tAAea TiarpoKXou epdv, o$ rjv KaXXcaw ov pcdvov TlarpoKXov aAAa Kal rdjv vjpatajv dndvrcov, Kal en dyevecos, eneira veurrepos noXv, d>s (foaiv ^Oprjpos. dXXa ydp ra> B oyrc pcdXcara pev ravripv Trjv dperrjv oc 0eol rt-pcoac rrjv ne pl rdv eparra, paXXov /xevroi 0avpd~ £ovac Kal dyavrac Kal eft noiovacv, otov 6 epd>-pevos rdv epaarrjv ay ana, T] drav 6 epaar-rjs Ta nacdcKa. 0ecdrepov ydp epaurTjs nacdcKutv ev0eos ydp cart. 8ta ravra Kal rdv *AycXXea rfjs ’AA* K^arcdos paXXov ercpyuav, els paKapcov vr^oovs dnonepi/tavres.
Ovtoj 8tj eycvye tfopc’ wEp<ora 0ea>v Kal npe-crflvrarov Kal rcpudtrarov Kal Kvpudrarov ecvat, els aperrjs Kal ev8dip,ovlas Krryjiv avOpcdnoLS Kal t,u)ca Kal reXevrTjaaaw.
0 Qaidpov p.ev roiovrdv rtva Xdyov e(f>T] elneiv, pLerd de ^aidpov aXXovs nvas etvai, d>v ov naw diepLVTjpLovevev ovs napels tov Havaavlov
Xdyov dcTjyetro. elneiv 3’ avrov ore Ov koXu)s poL doKec, di Qaidpe, npofteflXfjcrdaL 'qptv d Xdyos, rd dnXdvs ovreos naprjyyeXdat eyKOipid^ecv “Epcora.
» X \	? T » xrp	A ~ ■>' T	* Si
€t pLev yap eis rp> o Vjpujs, KaAcvs av et,ye' vvv oe » z »	r v »t	r » » n /	/ »
ov yap ear tv eis‘ pvrj ovros oe evos opuorepov ecrri D npdrepov npopprjOfjvai, dnolov del enaivetv. eyev ovv neipdaopat rovro enavop0d>aaa0at, npddrov pev *l&pa)ra t^pdaac ov dec enaeveev, enecra en-acveaac d^ccos rov 0eov. navres yap capcev orc ovk
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And Aeschylus1 talks nonsense when he says that it was Achilles who was in love with Patroclus ; for he excelled in beauty not Patroclus alone but assuredly all the other heroes, being still beardless and, moreover, much the younger, by Homer’s account.2 For in truth there is no sort of valour more respected by the gods than this which comes of love ; yet they are even more admiring and delighted and beneficent when the beloved is fond of his lover than when the lover is fond of his favourite ; since a lover, filled as he is with a god, surpasses his favourite in divinity. This is the reason why they honoured Achilles above Alcestis, giving him his abode in the Isles of the Blest.
“ So there is my description of Love—that he is the most venerable and valuable of the gods, and that he has sovereign power to provide all virtue and happiness for men whether living or departed.”
The Speech of Pausanias
Such in the main was Phaedrus’ speech as reported to me. It was followed by several others, which my friend could not recollect at all clearly; so he passed them over and related that of Pausanias, which ran as follows : “ I do not consider, Phaedrus, our plan of speaking a good one, if the rule is simply that we are to make eulogies of Love. If Love were only one, it would be right ;a but, you see, he is not one, and this being the case, it would be more correct to have it previously announced what sort we ought to praise. Now this defect I ■will endeavour to amend, and will first decide on a Love who deserves our praise, and then will praise him in terms worthy x of his godhead. We are all aware that there is no
1 Aesch. Myrm.fr. 135-136.	1 Homer, II. xi. 786.
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ear tv dvev ’'Eparros *Acf>po8trrj. ptas pev ovv ovcrqs els av tjv kLpw eirec de orj ovo corou, ovo *	/	\ *T?	T	~	5 $ /	\ n /
avayKTj kcll rjparre ecmt. ttcus 0 ov ovo rco uea ;
7] pev ye ttov Trpea/dvrepa Kal dpprcop Ovpavov Ovydrpp, fy 8rj Kal Ovpavtav eTrovopdtppev rj 8e vearrepa Atos Kal Atcovr/s, r]v 8rj Hdvdrjpov KaXov-E pev. dvay Katav 8y Kal "Epcora rov pev rfj erepa
avvepydv Edv8-rjpov dpddos KaXetaOat, rov 8e Ovpdviov. eiratvetv pev ofiv 8et Trdvras 0eovs> a 8’ ovv eKarepos ecAi^e TTetpareov clttclv. rraaa H ydp Trpa^ts <S8* ^Xeb" a^TV eavrfjs Trparro-
ptevT] ovre KaXr] ovre atcr^pd. otov o vvv Tjpteis TTOtovptev, i} TTtvetv T) a8etv 7} StaA^yecrflai, ovk eart rovruyv avro KaXov ov8ev, aAA* ev rrj rrpd^et, d>$ dv irpaxdfi, rotovrov aTre^rj' KaXa>$ pev yap npar-ropevov Kal op6d>$ koXov ylyverac, pv dp0d>? 8e atoxpov. ovrco 8rj Kal ro epav Kal 6 ^Epcus ov rras earl KaXos ov8e atpos eyKcoptd^eoOat, aAA’ o
KaXuts irporpeTTiov epav.
rO pev ovv rrjs Hav8,ppov ’ A(/>po8trr)s dos B dXrjOcos irdv8ripds eart Kal e^epyd^erat d ri dv rvypp’ Kal ovrds ear tv ov ot </>avXot rcov dvOpcoTrcov epdoatv. epcoat 8e ot rotovrot irpdorov pev ovx rprrov yvvatKtov 7) ira&cov, erretra dov Kal epdoat rcov acopdrcov paXXov 7} rdov ibvxcov, eiretra dos dv 8vva)vrat dvoyrordroov, 7rpos rd dtanpa^aadat pdvov ftXerrovres, dpeXovvres 8e rov koXoos y pTp
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Aphrodite or Love-passion without a Love. True, if that goddess were one, then Love would be one : but since there are two of her, there must needs be two Loves also. Does anyone doubt that she is double ? Surely there is the elder, of no mother born, but daughter of Heaven, whence we name her Heavenly ;1 while the younger was the child of Zeus and Dione, and her we call Popular.2 It follows then that of the two Loves also the one ought to be called Popular, as fellow-worker with the one of those goddesses, and the other Heavenly. All gods, of course, ought to be praised : but none the less I must try to describe the faculties of each of these two. For of every action it may be observed that as acted by itself it is neither noble nor base. For instance, in our conduct at this moment, whether we drink or sing or converse, none of these things is noble in itself; each only turns out to be such in the doing, as the manner of doing it may be. For when the doing of it is noble and right, the thing itself becomes noble ; when wrong, it becomes base. So also it is with loving, and Love is not in every case noble or worthy of celebration, but only when he impels us to love in a noble manner.
“ Now the Love that belongs to the Popular Aphrodite is in very truth popular and does his work at haphazard : this is the Love we see in the meaner sort of men ; who, in the first place, love women as well as boys ; secondly, where they love, they are set on the body more than the soul ; and thirdly, they choose the most witless people they can find, since they look merely to the accomplishment and care not if the manner be noble or no.
1 Herod, i. 105, 131 ; Pausan. i. 146.	* Pausan. i. 22. 3.
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dOev 8tj avpftalvei avrocs, o n dv Tvycvat,, tovto irparrew, dpoluos pev dyaPov, dpotms 3e Tovvav-0 tIov. eaTL yap Kal oltto tyjs Oeov veurrepas re ovarqs ttoXv T) Tijs eTepas, Kal peTexovarjs ev rrj yeveaei, Kal OrjXeos Kal dppevos. 6 8e r^s- Ov/m-vlas TrpcoTov pev ov peTexovarjs OrjXeos aAA’ dppevos povov' [/cal eaTW ovtos 6 tu>v iratdcvv epcos’]1 eirevra TrpeafluTepas, vftpecvs dpoipov dPev 8t] errl to appev TpenovTac ol eK tovtov tov epcvTos e-rri-7TVOL, to <f>vaei eppajpevecrrepov Kal vow paXXov e^ov dyanajVTes. Kal tls dv yvolrj Kal ev avrrj Trj iraidepaGTla tovs elXiKpwcvs vnd tovtov tov epa>-D tos (i)pp7]pevovs‘ ov yap dpaioc naldcov, aAA* enef
8dv yd?] dpxoiVTat, vovv	tovto 8e 'nX'r]Gid^ei
to) yeveiaaKecv. TrapeuKevaupevoi ydp, olpac, eialv ol evTevOev dpxdpevoi epdv cos tov fitov dvavTa avveadpevob Kal KOLV-rj avpftuvodpevoi, aAA’ ovk ega7raTY)aavT€$, ev d</>poavvr) XapovTes d>S veov, KaTayeXaaavTes olx'Qaeadat, c’tt’ aXXov arroTpexovTes. XPVV Ka^ ^dpov etvai prj epav E Tral8u)v, iva py els d8r)Xov ttoXXyj aTrov&r] dv-
^XlaKeTO' to yap tcov TTal8a>v TeXos d8rjXOV OL T€-XevTa KaKtas Kal apeTrjs $vxfjs re Trepc Kal aco-paTos. ol pev ovv ayadol tov vopov tovtov ovtoI avTois ckovtcs TidevTat, XPVV tovtovs tovs Trav8rjpovs epaaTas TrpoaavayKa^eiv to tolovtov, 182 djairep Kal tujv eXevPepcvv yvvaLKcov TrpoaavayKa-
£opev avTovs KaO* daov 8vvdpe0a prj epav. ovtol yap elaw ol Kal to oveiSos TrerroiyKOTes, tvaTe Twas ToXpav Xeyew d>s alaypdv xaP&a@af' tpo-aTais’ Xeyovai, 8e els tovtovs aTro^XenovTes, dpcovTes
1 Kal . . . Ipwj seel. Schiitz.
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Hence they find themselves doing everything at haphazard, good or its opposite, without distinction : for this Love proceeds from the goddess who is far the younger of the two, and who in her origin partakes of both female and male. But the other Love springs from the Heavenly goddess who, firstly, partakes not of the female but only of the male ; and secondly, is the elder, untinged with wantonness : wherefore those who are inspired by this Love betake them to the male, in fondness for what has the robuster nature and a larger share of mind. Even in the passion for boys you may note the wray of those who are under the single incitement of this Love : they love boys only when they begin to acquire some mind—a growth associated with that of down on their chins. For I conceive that those who begin to love them at this age are prepared to be always with them and share all with them as long as life shall last: they will not take advantage of a boy’s green thoughtlessness to deceive him and make a mock of him by running straight off to another. Against this love of boys a law should have been enacted, to prevent the sad waste of attentions paid to an object so uncertain : for who can tell where a boy will end at last, vicious or virtuous in body and soul ? Good men, however, voluntarily make this law for themselves, and it is a rule which those ‘ popular ’ lovers ought to be forced to obey, just as we force them, so far as we can, to refrain from loving our freeborn women. These are the persons responsible for the scandal which prompts some to say it is a shame to gratify one’s lover : such are the cases they have in view,
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avnov tt]V aKaiplav Kal adudav, enel ov difaov kogpicas ye Kal voplpujs dnovv irpaTropevov </jo~ yov av dtKataj$ </>epoL.
i\ac or) KaL o rrepc rov epcvra vopos ev pev rats aAAai? rrdXeoL vorjoaL pddi,os' dirXcos yap uypurrat' 6 S’ evOdde [Kal ev AaKeSoujU'Ovt]1 ttolklXos. ev B ’*HAiSi pev yap Kal ev Boicutols, Kat ov pr] Gofiol Xeyecv, drrXd)? vevopoOeTTyrai icaXdv rd yapcC,euOat epacwaZs, Kal ovk av ri? eciroc ovre veos ovre ira-Xacds tvs alaypov, Iva, otpac, prj vpaypar^ eycvGt Xdycp TTeipcopevoi TrelOecv rov? veovs, are advvaroi Xeyeiv’ rrjs de ’Icupia? /<at dXXodc rroXXayov ai-axpdv vevdpiarai, daot vtto flapfidpocs otKovcn. tols 0 yap ftapBapots Sia ra? Tvpavvcdas ala^pdv tovto tc Kal rj ye f^iXoerofbla Kal rj (XiXoyvpvaorca" ov yap, olpai, uvpfyepei tols dpyovcn (bpovYjpara peydXa eyyLyveaOac tcov ap^opevcvv, ovde (faXlas layypd.s Kal KOLva>vias, o dy paXtora </>LXei rd re aXXa irdvra Kal 6 eptvs epmoteZv. dpytp de tovto epaOov Kal ol Made rvpavvoL' d yap 'Aptoro-yelrovos epcos Kal r) *Appodlov <£iAia fteftaLos yevopevr] KareXvaev avraw rrjv dp^rjv. ovrcvs ov pev alcrxpdv ereOp yapc^eoOaL epaaraZs, KaKca raw J) Oepevaiv KeZrat, tcov pev apyovrcov TrXeovetpcp Tcov Se apyopevaw dvavdpta' ov de KaXdv drrXdjs evoplaOr], Sia rr]V tu>v Oepevcvv rfjs i/wyrjs apycav. evOade de rroXv tovtcvv KaXXcov vevopoBerrjTaL, Kal dnep ecTTOV, ov pddcov KaravorjaaL.
*]£v0vp7]8evTi yd.p on XeyeraL koAXlov to
1 Kal tv AaKsdalfiovt seel. Winckelmann.
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for they observe all their reckless and wrongful doings ; and surely, whatsoever is done in an orderly and lawful manner can never justly bring reproach.
“ Further, it is easy to note the rule with regard to love in other cities : there it is laid down in simple terms, while ours here is complicated. For in Elis and Boeotia and where there is no skill in speech they have simply an ordinance that it is seemly to gratify lovers, and no one whether young or old will call it shameful, in order, I suppose, to save themselves the trouble of trying what speech can do to persuade the youths ; for they have no ability for speaking. But in Ionia and many other regions where they live under foreign sway, it is counted a disgrace. Foreigners hold this thing, and all training in philosophy and sports, to be disgraceful, because of their despotic government ; since, I presume, it is not to the interest of their princes to have lofty notions engendered in their subjects, or any strong friendships and communions ; all of which Love is pre-eminently apt to create. It is a lesson that our despots learnt by experience ; for Aristogeiton’s love and Harmodius’s friendship grew to be so steadfast that it wrecked their power. Thus where it was held a disgrace to gratify one’s lover, the tradition is due to the evil ways of those who made such a law—that is, to the encroachments of the rulers and to the cowardice of the ruled. But where it was accepted as honourable without any reserve, this was due to a sluggishness of mind in the law-makers. In our city we have far better regulations, which, as I said, are not so easily grasped.
“ Consider, for instance, our saying that it is more
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cfxivepcds epav rov Xd0pat Kal pdXiara to>v yev-vaiOTaTcov Kal dptcrrcov, Kav alcrylovs dXXcov ajcri, Kal oti av Yj TrapaKeXevcns to) epcovTi itapa rrav-E tcop OavpaaTT].	to? rt alaypov ttoiovvti, Kal
eXdvTi re KaXov 8oKei etvai Kal pr} eXdvTi aicrypov, Kal 'npos to errixeipeiv eXeiv e^ovulav 6 vopos 8e8cvKe rat epauTT] Oavpaurd epya epya^opevcp erraiveicrOai, d ei tis ToXpcyp iroieiv dXX* otiovv 183 8iu)K(jdv Kal ftovXopevos 8iairpd£acr0ai ttXt)V tovto [<f>iXoao</>ias]/ to. peyiorra Kapiroir* dv dveldp' el ydp Tj yp-qpara ftovXopevos rrapd tov Xafieiv t) dpxrjv dp£ai tiv* dXXrjv 8vvapiv eOeXoi iroieiv oidnep oi epacrral irpds rd 7rai8u<d, iKeTetas re Kal dvTiPoXrjcrei^ ev Tais 8ey(ye(yi rroiovpevoi, Kal ff	■> f	v x	/	> x n z	x
opKOvs opvvvTes, Kai KoipTjaeis eTTi vvpais, Kat eOeXovTes 8ovXeta$ 8ovXeveiv oias ovS’ dv 8ovXo$ ov8els, epiro8lt,oiTO dv prj TrpaTTeiv ovtco ttjv B irpa^iv Kal vtto (fiiXiov Kal vtto eyOpcdv, tcov pev ovei8i^dvTO)v KoXaKelas Kal aveXevOeplas, tiov 8e vovOeTovvTiov Kal alcryvvopevcuv vTtep avTunr Tai 89 epdjvTi TtdvTa raura ttoiovvti %dpis erreoTi^ Kal 8e8oTai vtto tov vdpov dvev dvelSovs TrpdrTeiv, a>s irdyKaXov ti irpaypa 8iaiTpaTTopevov d 8e 8ei-voTaTov, cos ye Xeyovaiv oi ttoXXoi, oti Kal dpvvvTi povcp crvyyvidpT] rrapd Oeatv eK^dvTi tov dpKov » I C z	XV	>z»	?	w	x«
acppooiaiov yap opKOV ov tpaaiv eivar ovtco Kai oi C Oeoi Kal oi avOpcoTTOi Trdcrav e^ovalav ireiroiTjKacji
1 </)iXocro</>Iaj sed. Schleiermacher.
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honourable to love openly than in secret, especially when the beloved excels not so much in beauty as in nobility and virtue; and again, what a wonderful encouragement a lover gets from us all: we have no thought of his doing anything unseemly, and success in his pursuit is counted honourable and failure disgraceful; and how in his endeavours for success our law leaves him a free hand for performing such admirable acts as may win him praise ; while the same acts, if attempted for any other purpose or effect to which one might be inclined, would bring one nothing in return but the sharpest reproach. For suppose that with the view of gaining money from another, or some office, or any sort of influence, a man should allow himself to behave as lovers commonly do to their favourites—pressing their suit with supplications and entreaties, binding themselves with vows, sleeping on doorsteps, and submitting to such slavery as no slave would ever endure—both the friends and the enemies of such a man would hinder his behaving in such fashion ; for while the latter would reproach him with adulation and ill-breeding, the former would admonish him and feel ashamed of his conduct. But in a lover all such doings only win him favour : by free grant of our law he may behave thus without reproach, as compassing a most honourable end. Strangest of all, he alone in"the vulgar opinion has indulgence from the gods when he forsakes the vow he has sworn ; for the vow of love-passion, they say, is no vow.1 So true it is that both gods and men have given absolute licence to the lover,
x Cf. Sophocles, fr. 694 op/covs St p.otxau' cis r^<ppav tyw ypd<pw, “ the lecher’s vows in ashes I record.’*
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T<p epcovn, a>$- 6 vdpos t/rqalv o evOdde. ravrrj pev ovv olxiOevr) dv rt? irdyKaXov voptl^ecrOat, ev riySe tt) TrdXei Kal rd epdv Kal to (JhXovs ytyvecrOac rocs epacrravs. enecdav 8e rraLdayajyovs eTTLomqcrav-Tes ot rrarepes tols epcopevoLS pq ecuat StaAeye-crOai, rots epacrraLS, Kal to) Tracdayooya) TavTa 7rpocr-TeTaypeva fj, -qXLKLdvraL 8e /cat eratpot1 dvecd’-^co-D cav, edv tl dpu)(jL tolovto yLyvdpevov, Kal tous dveiSi^ovTas av oc 7rpea/3vTepoc py dcaKcoXvaKiL p/rfoe Xocdopdijacv cos ovk dpOcos XeyovTas, cls de ravTa tls av pAeipas TqyqcraiT av ttoAlv aLcryccrrov rd tocovtov evddde vopc^eodac. to 8e, ot/xat, d)8* €X€f ovy clttXovv cotlv, direp dpyqs eXeydrp ovtc KaXdv elvac avTO KaO' avTo ovtc ataypov, dXXa KaXuJS pev rrpaTTopevov KaXdv, alaypuis 8e alcrypdv. alaypuig pev ovv cotI Trovqpqj re Kal Trov'qpcds yapl^ecrOac, KaXa>s 8e ypqcrrq) re /cat KaXcds. TTOV'qpds 8* cotIv ckclvos o epaorrqs 6 ‘irdvd'qpos, 6 tov acvpaTos paXXov 7) Trjs
E dpddv’ Kal ydp ov8e povepds €<jtlv, are ov povtpov epcov TTpdypaTos. dpa ydp to> tov acopaTOS dvOeL Xi]yovTt, ovrrep vjpa, “ ocyeTat aTrorrTa-pevos,” ttoXXovs Xdyovs Kal inrooyeaecs /car-atCT^ui/as‘’ o 8e tov rjOovs yp-quTov ovtos epacrTrp 184 8ta flcov pevec, aTe povepep ervvTaK€L$. tovtovs &q flovXerac 6 rjpeTepos vdpos ev Kal KaXa>$ ftaaavL-£etv, /cat tols pev yaptcraoOaL, tovs de Sta^evyetv. 8ta TavTa ovv tols pev dcdoKecv TtapaKeXeveTac, tols de <f>evyecv, dyaivodeTcov Kal ftaaavL^cDV TTOTe-
1 eraipoi Heindorf: ^repot mss.
1 So Agamemnon spt.'ks of the dream which brought him a message through the izps of Nestor (Homer, II. ii. 71). 116
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as our Athenian law provides. Thus far, then, we have ground for supposing that here in our city both loving some one and showing affection to one’s lover are held in highest honour. But it happens that fathers put tutors in charge of their boys when they are beloved, to prevent them from conversing with their lovers : the tutor has strict injunctions on the matter, and when they observe a boy to be guilty of such a thing his playmates and fellows reproach him, while his reproachers are not in their turn withheld or upbraided by their elders as speaking amiss ; and from this it might rather be inferred that his behaviour is held to be a great disgrace in Athens. Yet the truth of it, I think, is this : the affair is no simple thing ; you remember we said that by itself it was neither noble nor base, but that it was noble if nobly conducted, and base if basely. To do the thing basely is to gratify a wicked man in a wicked manner: ‘ nobly ’ means having to do with a good man in a noble manner. By * wicked ’ we mean that popular lover, who craves the body rather than the soul : as he is not in love with what abides, he himself is not abiding. As soon as the bloom of the body he so loved begins to fade he ‘ flutters off and is gone,’1 leaving all his speeches and promises dishonoured : whereas the lover of a nature that is worthy abides throughout life, as being fused into one with the abiding.
Now our law has a sure and excellent test for the trial of these persons, showing which are to be favoured and which to be shunned. In the one case, accordingly, it encourages pursuit, but flight in the other, applying ordeals and tests in each case,
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poov TTore ecrrcv 6 epdsv Kai Trorepcov 6 eparpevos, ovra) 8y vtto ravrys rys alrlas rrparrov pev to aXloKeoPab raxv alcrxpdv vevdpburab, cva XP°V°S eyyevyrac, os 8y 8okcl rd iroXXd KaXa>s ftacravl^ebv eTrebra to vtto xPrlP'(^ra)V Kac v™ ttoXltckcov B 8vvapea>v aX&vac aloxpdv, ddv T€ xaKtos irdcrxaw Kat P’V Kapreprprrp av r evepyerovpevos els xptfpbaTa V e'LS ScaTrpagecs TroXbrucds py Kara-</>povrj(ny ov8ev yap 8okcc tovtojv ovre fte'ftabov ovre pdvcpov elvab, xajpc$ r°v pyde rre^vKevab avr* avTUJV yevvatav <^tAcav pea 8y XebTrerac rep yperepep vdpep 686$> el peXXec KaXcos xa-P^crOac C epacrrfi Trac8cKa. eerre yap ypev vopos, axjTtep cttl rocs epacrracs yv 8ovXevecv edeXovra yvnvovv Sov-Xelav iracbcKOcs py KoXaKelav ecvac py8e enovelbc-
errov, ovra) 8y Kal dXXy pla povy SovXeca eKovcrcos XecTTerab ovk eTrovel^ccrros; avry 8e eurbv y Trepl ryv dperyv.
Nevd/xtcrrai yap 8y ypiv, eav rt? ePeXy Tbvc Pepanevebv yyovpevos 8b ckccvov apelvcov eaeaPab y Kara ao^lav Tbva y Kara dXXo orcovv pepos dperyS) avry av y ePeXo8ovXeca ovk aur^pa etvai ov8e KoXaKeia. 8ei 8y toj vopa) tovto) crvpftaXecv D els ravrov, tov re Trepl ryv Trab8epaarcav Kai rov rrepl ryv </>cXo(Tod>cav re Kai ryv dXXyv dperyv, el peXXec crvpftyvab KaXdv yevecrPac to epaerry Trac-8ucd xapt(jauP(U- drav yap els rd avrd eXPcvobv epaerrys re Kal TracdcKa, vdpov exa>v eKarepos, d pev xaPc<jaP’dvobs rracdcKOCs VTryperaiv drbovv 8bKat(o$ dv VTryperebV, o 8e ra> Trobovvrb avrov
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whereby we are able to rank the lover and the beloved on this side or on that. And so it is for this reason that our convention regards a quick capitulation as a disgrace : for there ought, first, to be a certain interval — the generally approved touchstone — of time ; and, second, it is disgraceful if the surrender is due to gold or public preferment, or is a mere cowering away from the endurance of ill-treatment, or shows the youth not properly contemptuous of such benefits as he may receive in pelf or political success. For in these there appears nothing steadfast or abiding, unless it be the impossibility of their producing a noble friendship. One way remains in our custom whereby a favourite may rightly gratify his lover : it is our rule that, just as in the case of the lovers it was counted no flattery or scandal for them to be willingly and utterly enslaved to their favourites, so there is left one sort of voluntary thraldom which is not scandalous ; I mean, in the cause of virtue.
“ It is our settled tradition that when a man freely devotes his service to another in the belief that his friend will make him better in point of wisdom, it may be, or in any of the other parts of virtue, this willing bondage also is no sort of baseness or flattery. Let us compare the two rules — one dealing with the passion for boys, and the other with the love of wisdom and all virtuous ways : by this we shall see if we are to conclude it a good thing that a favourite should gratify his lover. For when lover and favourite come together, each guided by his own rule—on the one side, of being justified in doing any service to the favourite who has obliged him, and on the other, of being justified in showing
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<jo(/>6v T€ Kal dyaOov BLKatcos av otlovv dv vTtovp' yujv (VTTOvpyeLV >/ /<al d pev Bvvdpevos els </>pdvr]~ E (jlv Kal T-rjv dXX-qv dptTTjv cyvpftdXXecrdaL, 6 8e
Bedpevos €cs TralBevcrLV Kal ttjv dXXrjv crocfdav KTa-aOaL, TOT€ §7} TOVTCOV aVVLOVTCOV €LS TOVTOV T(OV vdpcov povayov evTavOa ovpTTLTTTeL to KaXov elvai ttolBlko. €pa<jTT) yaplaaaOaL, dXXofh Be ovBapov. cttI tovtco Kal e^aTrai7]drjvaL ovBev alaypdv e7>l
8e tols aXXoLS 185 <l>Gp€L Kal pj'].
Traci Kal et;a7TaT(opevcp aLcryvvvyv el yap tls epacrTrj cus TrXovaLcp
ttXovtov cvcKa yapt,(jdpevos e £ air city) OecT] Kal pt] XdftoL yp-qpaTa, dvacfiavevTos tov epaaTov TTevryros, ovBev yTTOv aicrypdv’ Bokzl yap 6 tolovtos to ye avTOV eTTiBeL^aL, otl eveKa ^p^paTatv otlovv dv OTCpOVV VTTTjpeTOL, JTOVTO Be OV KaXoV. KOTO, TOV ,»Q\XZ	M U	t J Z)	Z
avTov or] Aoyov Kav eL tls cos ayaucp yapcaapevos Kal avTos cos dpetvcov eaopevos Bed tyjv c^lXcov tov B epaaTOV e%a7raTY]0€Lr]} dvacfravevTos eKecvov kokov Kal ov KeKTTjpevov dpeT-qv, opcos KaXri vj aTraTTy Bokcl yap av Kal ovtos to Ka&* avTov BeBr/XcoKevaL, otl apeTTjs yy eveica Kal tov fleXTLoov yeveaOaL ttov dv ttovtI TrpoQvpTjOeL'q, tovto Be av ttovtcov koX-Xlcftov ovtco TravTcos ye KaXov dpeTijs eve Ka yapL-^ecrdaL.
Ovtos eorev 6 Trjs ovpavtas Oeov epais Kal ovpd-VLOS Kal TtoXXoV a^LOS Kal TToXeL Kal IBlcotols, ttoX~ Xtjv eTTtpeXeLav dvayKaCcov TroteLcrOaL Trpos dpeTTjv C tov tc epcdvTa avTov ovtov Kal tov epdipevov ol
1 v7rovpyu>p <vrovp7eiF> Baiter.
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any attentions to the friend who makes him wise and good ; the elder of his plenty contributing to intellectual and all other excellence, the younger in his paucity acquiring education and all learned arts : only then, at the meeting of these two principles in one place, only then and there, and in no other case, can it befall that a favourite may honourably indulge his lover. To have such hopes deceived is no disgrace ; while those of any other sort must be disgraceful, whether deceived or not. For suppose that a youth had a lover he deemed to be wealthy and, after obliging him for the sake of his wealth, were to find himself deceived and no money to be got, since the lover proved to be poor ; this would be disgraceful all the same ; since the youth may be said to have revealed his character, and shown himself ready to do anyone any service for pelf, and this is not honourable. By the same token, when a youth gratifies a friend, supposing him to be a good man and expecting to be made better himself as a result of his lover’s affection, and then finds he is deceived, since his friend proves to be vile and destitute of virtue ; even so the deception is honourable. For this youth is also held to have discovered his nature, by showing that he would make anyone the object of his utmost ardour for the sake of virtuous improvement ; and this by contrast is supremely honourable. Thus by all means it is right to bestow this favour for the sake of virtue.
“ This is the Love that belongs to the Heavenly Goddess, heavenly itself and precious to both public and private life : for this compels lover and beloved alike to feel a zealous concern for their own virtue.
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3* erepot irdvres rrj? erepas, rf]$ Travdrjpov. rav~ rd aoc, tu? e.K tov TTapayprjpa, a> <&ac8pe, TT€pl "Epa>TOS OVpftdXXopac.
Havaavcov 8e Travaapevov, 8c8daKOvac yap pe caa Xeyecv ovrcoal ol ao</>oc, etfrq 6 ’ApcaTodrjpos 8ecv pev ’Apcarotbdvrj Xeyecv, ruyeiv 8e avrcp Tiva T] vito TrX'Tjcrpovfjs 7) vtto tcvos aXXov Xvyya erriTre-TrrcDKVcav Kal ov% otov re ecvac Xeyecv, dAA* ei/new D avrov—ev rrj Kara) yap avrov tov larpov ’Epu£t-paxov KaraKecaOac—*Epv^cjaa^e, Sixatoj- el r] Travaal pe rrjs Xvyyds r] Xeyecv v-nep epov, ecus av eyd) Travacvpac. Kal tov 'Epu^tpayov ecTrecv *AAAa Trocrfao) dp(/>6repa ravra, eyd) pev yap epco ev rep era) pepec, av 8* eirecbav Travarj, ev rat epa>‘ ev (p o av eya) Aeycu, eav pev aoc eueAr) aTrvevaTc eyovTC ttoXvv ypovov TraveaOac r) Avyf- ec 8e ptf, E vSart dvaKoyxvXcaaov.	ec 8* dpa Travv ca^upa
earcv, dvaXa^cvv re tocovtov deep Kvrjaacs1 av ttjv peva, TTTape' Kal edv tovto ttoct]OT]S ajra^ 77 8cs, Kal ec rravv layupd eaTc, TravaeTac. Ovk av </>0dvocs Xe-ycov, (fravac tov ’ApcaTOcfrdv'Yy eyd) 8e ravra TToerjau).
Ecttccv 87} tov ^Epugcpaxov, AoKec tocvvv poc dvayKacov ecvac, eTTecdr} Havaavcas oppr/aas enl 186 tov Xoyov KaXcds ovx cKavcds aTrereXeae, 8ecv epe TreepdaOae TeXos eTrcOecvac Tip Xdycp. to pev yap 8cttXovv etvac tov "Epcora 8okcc poc KaXcos 8ceXea0ac otc 8e ov pdvov earlv errl racs i/jvxo.c$
* K^^aais Wyttenbach: Kivrjffais mss.
1 The punning assonance alludes to those sophists who developed the etymological suggestions of Heracleitus and Aeschylus into mere sound-effects for prose. A more serious philological development is discussed in Cratylus, 396.
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But lovers of the other sort belong all to the other Goddess, the Popular. Such, Phaedrus, is the contribution I am able to offer you, on the spur of the moment, towards the discussion of Love.”
Pausanias’ praise made a pause with this phrase— you see what jingles the schoolmen are teaching me !1 The next speaker, so Aristodemus told me, was to have been Aristophanes : but a surfeit or some other cause had chanced to afflict him with a hiccough, which prevented him from speaking ; and he could only just say to Eryximachus the doctor, whose place was next below him, ** I look to you, Eryximachus, either to stop my hiccough, or to speak in my stead until I can stop it.” “ Why, I will do both,” replied Eryximachus “ for I will take your turn for speaking, and when you have stopped it, you shall take mine. But during my speech, if on your holding your breath a good while the hiccough chooses to stop, well, and good ; otherwise, you must gargle with some water. If, however, it is a very stubborn one, take something that will tickle your nostrils, and sneeze : do this once or twice, and though it be of the stubbornest, it will stop.” ” Start away with your speech,” said Aristophanes, “ and I will do as you advise.”
The Speech of Eryximachus
Then Eryximachus spoke as follows : “ Well then, since Pausanias did not properly finish off the speech he began so well, I must do my best to append a conclusion thereto. His division of Love into two sorts appears to me a good one : but medicine, our great mystery, has taught me to observe that Love is not merely an impulse of human souls towards
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raw dvdpd>7ra)v rrpds rovs KaXovs aAAa Kai TTpds aAAa ttoAAo. Kai ev toij aAAoi?, toc? re acupaae raw Travraw ^epayv Kal rocs ev rrj yf[ c^vopevocs Kal d)S eyros eirrecv ev yrdac tols ovac, KadeatpaKevae poc 8oko) eK rfjs carpcK-rjs, ryjs rjperepas reyvys, B to? peyas Kal davpaards Kal enl yrav 6 deds recvec
Kal Kar* dvdpdjTrcva Kal Kara deca irpaypara. dp^opac de dird ryjs carpcKyjs Xeyajv, iva Kal yrpe-
aflevaypev rr}V reyvrjv, rj yap (favacs raw aaypdraiv
rov SittAouv *'Eparra rovrov eyec. rd yap vyces ~ Z	\	t X	z	« z
rov aajparos Kat ro voaovv opoAoyovpevajs erepov re Kal dvdpocdv earc, ro de avdpocov dvopocaw errcdapec Kal epa. dXXos pev ovv 6 errl raj vyceevcp u	>i\\ c x t y \	—	z<>	>z e z r>
epajs, aAAos oe o em rep voacuoec. eari oip ajairep dpre riavaavias1 eXeye rocs ptv dyaOocs KaXov c yapc^eadac ra)V avOpamaiV, rocs 8e aKoXdarocs acaypov, ovra) Kal ev avrocs rocs adtpaac rocs ptv
dyaflocs eKaarov rov acuparos Kal vycecvocs koXov yapc^eadac Kal 8ec, Kal rovro earev a> ovopa rd carpcKov, rocs 8e kokocs Kal voacuSeacv acaypdv re Kal Sei ayapccrrecv, ec peXXec res reyvcKos ecvac. earc yap carpcicr], a>s dv KeebaXacep ecirecv, eiTcarripY] ra)v rov aajparos epajrcKajv irpds 7rXr]apovr]v Kal D Keva)acv, Kal 6 dcaycyvaja/ceov ev rovrocs rov KaXdv re Kal acaypdv epa>rat ovrds earev 6 larpcKarra-ros, Kal 6 peraftdXXecv ttocow, chare avrl rov erepov epayros rov erepov Kraadac, Kal ocs pr] evearev epa)s, oec o eyyeveauac, erreorapevos epTrovqaae Kal evdvra e^eXecv, ay ad ds dv ecr} drjpcovpyds. dec yap drj rd eydeara ovra ev ra> acbpare </>cXa
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beautiful men but the attraction of all creatures to a great variety of things, which works in the bodies of all animals and all growths upon the earth, and practically in everything that is ; and I have learnt how mighty and wonderful and universal is the sway of this god over all affairs both human and divine.1 Reverence for my profession prompts me to begin with the witness of medicine. This double Love belongs to the nature of all bodies : for between bodily health and sickness there is an admitted difference or dissimilarity, and what is dissimilar craves and loves dissimilar things. And so the desire felt by a sound body is quite other than that of a sickly one. Now I agree with what Pausanias w’as just saying, that it is right to gratify good men, base to gratify the dissolute : similarly, in treating actual bodies it is right and necessary to gratify the good and healthy elements of each, and this is what we term the physician’s skill; but it is a disgrace to do aught but disappoint the bad and sickly parts, if one aims at being an adept. For the art of medicine may be summarily described as a knowledge of the love-matters of the body in regard to repletion and evacuation ; and the master-physician is he who can distinguish there between the nobler and baser Loves, and can effect such alteration that the one passion is replaced by the other ; and he will be deemed a good practitioner who is expert in producing Love where it ought to flourish but exists not, and in removing it from where it should not be. Indeed he must be able to make friends
1 This cosmic theory was derived from Empedocles, who spoke of Love as the combining, and Strife as the disruptive, force pervading the universe.
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otov t* etvat irotetv Kai epav dAAvyAwp* tort 8e e^terra rd evavruorara, i/jvypdv Oepptcp, irucpov yXvKet, %Y]pov vypep, iravTa ra Totavra* tovtols E eTTtCmjvetS epCOTd C/J/TTOLTjcraL Kdt OpLOVGtaV O rpteTC-
pos Ttpoyovos 'AokX-tjitlos, co? tfaacnv otde ot irocrj-Tal Kal eya> rretdoptat, avveoTTjcre tt}V r/pteTepav tZ^pt^p. rj tc ovv tarptK'q, ajOTrep Xeyco, rraoa 3ta tov Otov tovtov Kvflepv dr at, cvcravTcos 8e Kat yvptva-187 cttuct) Kat y ecopy la- ptovcrtKY} 8e Kat 7ravTt Kara-
S^Aos rep Kat opttKpov TTpofyeyovTt tov vovv ort Kara ravra rovrots, (oairep tacos Kat Jnpa-KAetros jSovAerat Aeyetp, €7T€t rot? ye p^p.aotv ov KaXujs Xeyet. to ev ydp </>y]ch “ Staciepoptevov avrd avTcp avpL(bepe<jOat, a>O7rep dpptovtav to^ov Te Kat Xvpas.” eart Se ttoAAt] dXoyta dpptovtav cravat StacfrepecrOat 77 eK 8tacf>epoptevcov ert etvat. aAA* tocos robe eflovXero Xeyetv, ort eK bta^epoptevcov B Tcpdrepov tov dgeos Kal flapeos, erretra vejrepov dptoXoyrjcjdvTcov yeyovev vtto Trjs p,ovcrtKTjs Teyvr]s. ov ydp dipirov ck dtacf)epop,evcvv ye ert tov d£eos Kat ftapeos dpptovta dv etrj. rj ydp ap/iovta avpt-cf)(ovta eoTL, avptc/)covta de dptoXoyta Tts’ dp,oXoytav de eK dtac/>epoptevcvv, ecus dv dtac^epcovTat, ddv-vaTov etvat’ dtaefrepoptevov de av Kat per) dptoXoyeiv advvaTovv edvvaTov}1 appcocrai, dvarrep ye Kal 6 0 pvdptds ck tov Tayeos Kal flpadeos dtevrjveypcevcvv rrpoTepov,	verve pov de dpcoXoyrjcrdvTcov yeyove.
Try de dptoXoytap Tracrt tovtols, tderrrep eKei yj >	c	' * 'n	>'	*
larptKY], evravva rj ptovatKTj evrtvriaW) epcora Kat
1 i/jLoXoyeiv dduva/rovv <8vvaToy> Bury: . o/jLoXoyovv dSvvaroy MSS.
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and happy lovers of the keenest opponents in the body. Now the most contrary qualities are most hostile to each other — cold and hot, bitter and sweet, dry and moist, and the rest of them. It was by knowing how to foster love and unanimity in these that, as our two poets1 here relate, and as I myself believe, our forefather Asclepius composed this science of ours. And so not merely is all medicine governed, as I propound it, through the influence of this god, but likewise athletics and agriculture. Music also, as is plain to any the least curious observer, is in the same sort of case : perhaps Heracleitus intends as much by those perplexing words, ‘ The One at variance with itself is drawn together, like harmony of bow or lyre.’ 2 Now it is perfectly absurd to speak of a harmony at variance, or as formed from things still varying. Perhaps he meant, however, that from the grave and acute which were varying before, but which afterwards came to agreement, the harmony was by musical art created. For surely there can be no harmony of acute and grave while still at variance : harmony is consonance, and consonance is a kind of agreement ; and agreement of things varying, so long as they are at variance, is impossible. On the other hand, when a thing varies with no disability of agreement, then it may be harmonized ; just as rhythm is produced by fast and slow, which in the beginning were at variance but later came to agree. In all these cases the agreement is brought about by music which, like medicine in the former instance,
1	Aristophanes and Agathon.
2	Heracl. fr. 45 (Bywater). The universe is held together by the strain of opposing forces, just as the right use of bow or lyre depends on opposite tension.
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opLOVOtav dXXr/Xcov epLiroci/aaaa’ Kal ecmv av pLOV-(JLKT) TT€pl dppLOVLaV Kal pvOpLOV epOJTLKCOV €7Tl-cmfar). Kal ev p,ev ye avrrj tt/ avardaec appLOvtas re Kal pvOpcov ovSev yaXeTrov rd eptoTLKa Stayt-yvuicrKew, ovSe 6 SlttXovs epcos evTavOd ttojX euTLv aAA’ tTretSdv Ser/ repos tov? dvOpdyrrovs Karayprj-D udaL pv6p,a> re Kal appLovla r/ iroLovvTa, 6 Srj p,eXo-
TTOttap KaXovcnv, t/ ypcopbcvov opOcos rots TreTTOLT/-Pavols [xeXecrt re Kal pdrpots, d 8r/ TratSeca ckXt/07/, evTavda 8r/ Kal yaXeirov Kal dyaOov Sr/pLLOvpyov Set. TTciAit' ydp r/Kec 6 avrds Xdyos, otl tols p,ev
KOG/lLOiS TU)V aV0pcOTTCOV ,
Kal cos dv KocrpLtcoTepot,
ycyvowTO ot, plt/tto) ovtcs, det yapt^ecrOai Kal <f>v-XdrTeLv tov tovtcov epa>Ta} Kal ovtos ecmv 6 KaXos, E d ovpdvtos, 6 Tps Gvpavlas pLOvarj? "E/jcus'* d Sc noAuju-pias- d irdvdripios, dv Set evXaflovpLevov Trpoa-</>ep€LV OCS dv 7TpO€T(/)epp, OTTCOS dv TTjV pLeV ydoVTjV avTov KapTTcocrqTaLj aKoXaaiav Se pvrfoepLLav epL-TTOcryjr], uiairep ev tt} rjpLeTepa reyvp pLeya epyov Tats irepl tt]v di/joiroLLK-rjv Teyvrjv eircOvpitaLS KaXavs yprjuOaL, d)UT avev vdaov ttjv Tjdovrjv Kaprridaa-gOo.l. Kal ev ptovoLKp dr] /cat ev taTpLKrj Kal ev tols aXXoL? rrd(JL Kal tol$ dvOpcuTreLOts Kal tols OecoLS, KaO* daov irapetKec, </>vXaKTeov eKaTepov tov 188 “E/jeora* evecrrov ydp.
’EttcZ Kal t] tcov djpdijv tov cvlovtov crvorracTLs p.euT'Q €(jtlv dpL(j>OTepayv tovtcov, Kal eirecdav p.ev rrpos aAA^Aa tov Koapulov Tvyp epa>TO$ a vvv Si/ eydj e'Aeyov, rd tc Oeppud ko.I rd t/jvxpa Kal £r/pd Kal vypd, Kal dppLovlav Kal Kpacnv Xdfi-r/ crcorfrpova, r/K€L (fiepovTa eveTi/ptav Te Kal vyiecav dvOpcviroLS
1 ttw Badham: irws mss.
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introduces a mutual love and unanimity. Hence in its turn music is found to be a knowledge of love-matters relating to harmony and rhythm. In the actual system of harmony or rhythm we can easily distinguish these love-matters ; as yet the double Love is absent: but when we come to the application of rhythm and harmony to social life, whether we construct what are called ‘ melodies * or render correctly, by what is known as ‘ training,’ tunes and measures already constructed, we find here a certain difficulty and require a good craftsman. Round comes the same conclusion : well-ordered men, and the less regular only so as to bring them to better order, should be indulged in this Love, and this is the sort we should preserve ; this is the noble, the Heavenly Love, sprung from the Heavenly Muse. But the Popular Love comes from the Queen of Various Song ; in applying him we must proceed with all caution, that no debauchery be implanted with the reaping of his pleasure, just as in our craft we set high importance on a right use of the appetite for dainties of the table, that we may cull the pleasure without disease. Thus in music and medicine and every other affair whether human or divine, we must be on the w’atch as far as may be for either sort of Love ; for both are there.
Note how even the system of the yearly seasons is full of these two forces ; how the qualities I mentioned just now, heat and cold, drought and moisture, when brought together by the orderly Love, and taking on a temperate harmony as they mingle, become bearers of ripe fertility and health
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/eat Tot? aAAots £d>ois re Kal (/ivtols, Kal ov8ev tf	\	~	" n	ury	’
TjOLKTjCW OTOV 0€ O jLI6Ta TT)S VppCOJS £jpU)$ Cy-KpaTcaTcpos rrepl ra? tov evcavrov copas yevryraL, B 8ta</>0€tpet Te TrcAAd /<at ^StKTjaev. ot re yap Aot-pol (faXovcn, yiypEaDau ek tcop tolovtcop Kal aXX* apopoca TToXXa pocrqpaTa Kal rots Dyjplols Kal tols <f)VTols‘ Kal yap Tra^vat Kat ^dAa^at Kat epuat/Jat ek TrAeove^ta? Kat aKocrplas TTEpl aAAi^Aa t<jop tolovtcop ytyverai. EpcoTLKcop, dtp ettlott^py] TTEpl darpaiv te cfropas Kal eplovtoop co pas acrrpovopda koXeltol. etc tolpvp Kal at Q venae iracrai Kal ols paPTCKY] C €7rt(T7a7€t—ravra 8’ €cr7ip y] rrepl Deovs te Kal
dvBpcoTTOvs TTpos aXX^Xovs KOLVCOVia—ov TTEpl aXXo f *	\ V p	J \	'	\ >f
TC 6OTtV 7] 'TTCpt, EjpOTTOS CpVAaKTjV T€ KCU, L(WLV. Traaa yap [17]1 aae/feta </>lXel ylypEoOac, Eav pu-q res rep Kocrpuxp i^pcoTL ^apii^XjTaL p/qoe repa te avroy Kal TrpEcr^Evr] ep Traprl Epycp, dXXa [irepl j2 top ete-
pop, Kal TTEpl yopcas Kal ^copras Kal teteXevttqko-»	X/J/OOX	/	-
Tas Kac TTEpL VEOVS’ a OY] YTpOfJTETaKTaC TY] paPTLKY] »	/^	\	>/ TT'	z	X >z
ETTLOKOTTELP TOVS £jpCOTOS KOt LOTpEVELP, KOL EUTLP
Dau Tj paPTiKY] </>tAtas Deoop Kal apOpcvTTcop bY/pcovp-yos to> ETrloTaudai, Ta KaTa dpdpcoTTovs cpcoTLKa, oaa TELPEC Trpos OcpLP Kal EVOE^ELaP.3
Ovtco TroXXijP Kal pcydXYjp, paXXop 8e Traerap bvpapw e^ei, (tvXXy']P8y)p pEP 6 Tras 'DLpoos, d 8e TTEpl TayaOa pETa aco(/rpoovPY]s Kal dcKacocrvPYjs aTTOTEXovpEPOs Kal Trap* rpiip Kal rrapa Deols, ovtos ty]p pEycerTTjp dvpapLP e^el Kal Trdcrap YjptP Evdaipopiap TrapaoKEva^EL Kal aXX^Xocs dvpapE-vovs opcXcup Kal <[>lXovs etvat Kat Tots KpEiTToaiv
1 t) om. Stob.	2 irepi om. Stob.
’ eva^eiar Stob. : dtrtfleiai' mss.
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to men and animals and plants, and are guilty of no wrong. But when the wanton-spirited Love gains the ascendant in the seasons of the year, great destruction and wrong does he wreak. For at these junctures are wont to arise pestilences and many other varieties of disease in beasts and herbs ; likewise hoar-frosts, hails, and mildews, which spring from mutual encroachments and disturbances in such love-connexions as are studied in relation to the motions of the stars and the yearly seasons by what we term astronomy. So further, all sacrifices and ceremonies controlled by divination, namely, all means of communion between gods and men, are only concerned with either the preservation or the cure of Love. For impiety is usually in each case the result of refusing to gratify the orderly Love or to honour and prefer him in all our affairs, and of yielding to the other in questions of duty towards one’s parents whether alive or dead, and also towards the gods. To divination is appointed the task of supervising and treating the health of these Loves ; wherefore that art, as knowing what human love-affairs will lead to seemliness and pious observance, is indeed a purveyor of friendship betwixt gods and men.
“ Thus Love, conceived as a single whole, exerts a wide, a strong, nay, in short, a complete power : but that which is consummated for a good purpose, temperately and justly, both here on earth and in heaven above, wields the mightiest power of all and provides us with a perfect bliss ; so that we are able to consort with one another and have friendship also with the gods who are above us. It may well
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E "qpd)v 0eocs• caa>s pev ovv Kal eyco tov ’'Epurra exraivdtv TroAAa TrapaXelira), ov pevxoi eKtov ye. aAA’ et ti e’^e'AtTrop, adv epyov, u> 'Apiaxd^aves, ava7TAT]pa)crar et xraxs aAAaxs ev v<p eyets* ey/cco-pca^eiv tov 0edv, eyKcvpta^e, eneidx) Kal Txjs Xvy yds Tre^avaat.
189 ’E/c8e^d/xepov ovv €(/>x) elxreLV rdv 9ApiaTo</xdvx) on Kat /zaA’ exravaaTO, ov pevxoi irptv ye rdv irrappov Trpoaeve^-rjvat, avrfj, co are pe Bavpd^ew el TO KOapLOV tov a co pax os e7TL0Vp.ei TOLOVTCOV i/jot/xjuv Kal yapyaXcapdov, oiov Kal 6 xrrappds cotv xrdvv yap evBvs eiravaaTO, exrecdx] avTtp tov xrrap-pov TrpoarqveyKa.
Kat tov ’l&pvg Ipatov,	'yaBe, cravat, ’Aptcrra-
</>aves, opa rt Trotets’. yeXarroTTOLets /aeAAcuv Xeyew, B /cat c^vdaKa p,e tov Xdyov dvayKa^ecs ycyvea0ai tov aeavTov, edv rt yeXotov etTr^s1, d£6v croi ev elp'qvT) Xeyew.
Kat tov ’ ApLCTTOtfrdvT] yeXaaavTa ecxTecv Eu Xdyecs, a> ’Epvft/xax^, /cat p,oi eaTax appiyra Ta elp-qpdva. aAAa p-xj pe (/xvXaTTe, <vs eyd) (fxoftovpai, xrepl tow peXXdvTU)V pxjB'qaeaBac, ov tl prj yeAota eiiruj, tovto pev yap dv Kepdos efy Kal ttjs "QP^-Tepas povcrqs eTTLxdfpiov, aAAa px] KaxayeXacrTa.
BaAa>v ye, </>dvac, (3 *AptaTO</>aves, otet eK(/>ev-%t(j0aL' aAAa 7rpoae%e tov vovv Kal ovtox Xeye tbs C dcoacov Xdyov tacos* pevTOL, dv dogy pot,, d^xpxa) ae.
Kat pty, co ’Epv^t/xa^e, eiTreLV tov ^ApcaTo-<t>dvxi, dXXxj ye nx] ev va> e^cu Xeyeiv, xj av Te 182
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be that with the best will in the world 1 have omitted many points in the praise I owe to Love ; but any gaps which I may have left it is your business, Aristophanes, to fill: or if you intend some different manner of glorifying the god, let us hear your eulogy, for you have stopped your hiccough now.”
Then, as my friend related, Aristophanes took up the word and said : ” Yes, it has stopped, though not until it was treated with a course of sneezing, such as leaves me wondering that the orderly principle of the body should call for the noises and titillations involved in sneezing ; you see, it stopped the very moment I applied the sneeze to it.”
“ My good Aristophanes,” replied Eryximachus, “ take heed what you are about. Here are you buffooning before ever you begin, and compelling me to be on the watch for the first absurdity in your own speech, when you might deliver it in peace.”
At this Aristophanes laughed, and—“ Quite right, Eryximachus,” he said ; “ I unsay all that I have said. Do not keep a watch on me ; for as to what is going to be said, my fear is not so much of saying something absurd—since that would be all to the good and native to my Muse—as something utterly ridiculous.”
“ You think you can just let fly, Aristophanes, and get off unscathed ! o Have a good care to speak only what you can defend ; though perhaps I may be pleased to let you off altogether.”
The Speech of Aristophanes
** It is indeed my intention, Eryximachus,” said Aristophanes, “ to speak in somewhat different
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Kal riautravias’ et776,77jp. epiol yap 8okovchv ol dvdpcoirot navrdiracri rrjv rov eparros 8vvapiiv ovk fi<j3fjcr3ai, €7T6i aicrdavopievoi ye [ityujr9 dv avrov tepd KaraaKevdaai Kal flajpLOVs, Kal 3vutas dv noietv pieyicrras, ov% diairep vvv rovrcov ov8ev yl-yverai nepl avrov, 8eov rravrcov piaXtara ytyvecr3ai. D 6(77i yap 3eajv (/uXavOpuMToraros, eniKovpos re d>v rcov dv0pd)7TO)v Kal carpds rovraiv, div laOevraiv pteycarrj evbaipiovia av rep avupeoneiep yevei etr/. eyw ovv 77etpa<7O/xat vpitv elej^yrjaaaOai rrjv 8vva-fjLiv avrov, vptets 8e rcov aXXcov 8t8daKaXoi eaea3e. 8ei 3e rrpeorov vp,a$ pia3eiv rrjv dv3pcoirivr]v <f>vaiv Kal rd iradrjpLara avrfjs. r] yap irdXat Tjpicdv e/tvais ovx avrr] rjv, 7)7rep vvv, dXX’ dXXota. irpd>-rov pbev yap rpea yv rd yevrj rd rdov dvQpdrrrcdv, E ovy <o(T776/9 vvv 3vq, dppev Kal OfjXv, aXXa Kal rpl-rov Trpoarjv kowov dv dpb^orepcov rovreuv, ov vvv dvopba Xolttov, avro de rj</>dvi,araL' avdpdyvvov yap ev rore p,ev rjv Kai, eioos Kai ovopia eg apKporepcov Kotvov rov re appevos Kal OtfXeos, vvv 3’ ovk eerrtv aAA 7] ev oveioei ovopia Keipievov. eneira oAov rjv CKaarov rov dvOpcorrov rd ei3os crrpoyyvXov, vdrrov Kal TrXevpds kvkXco e%ov, xeipas 8e rerrapas 6t^6? /cat aKeXr) rd taa rais yepcrl, Kal irpdcrarTra 81? er? 190 avye'vt KVKXorepei, dpioia Trdvrry Ke<f>aXr]v 3’ 6*77’ apn/torepois rots’ TTpocrdinots evavrlots Ketpievots pilav, Kal dira rerrapa, Kal at8oia 8vo, Kal 7aAAa Travra cos and rovreuv dv ns eiKacretev. enopevero
3e Kal dpOov oKTTTcp vvv, oTrorepcoae /3ovXy]0€C7]' Kal O7TO76 7Q^V OpplTjaeie 3eiV, O)(JTT€p Ol KvBlGTWV-
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strain from you and Pausanias. For in my opinion humanity has entirely failed to perceive the power of Love: if men did perceive it, they would have provided him with splendid temples and altars, and would splendidly honour him with sacrifice ; whereas we see none of these things done for him, though they are especially his due. He of all gods is most friendly to men ; he succours mankind and heals those ills whose cure must be the highest happiness of the human race. Hence I shall try and introduce you to his power, that you may transmit this teaching to the world at large. You must begin your lesson with the nature of man and its development. For our original nature was by no means the same as it is now. In the first place, there were three kinds of human beings, not merely the two sexes, male and female, as at present: there was a third kind as well, which had equal shares of the other two, and whose name survives though the thing itself has vanished. For ‘man-woman’1 was then a unity in form no less than name, composed of both sexes and sharing equally in male and female ; whereas now it has come to be merely a name of reproach. Secondly, the form of each person was round all over, with back and sides encompassing it every way ; each had four arms, and legs to match these, and two faces perfectly alike on a cylindrical neck. There was one head to the two faces, which looked opposite ways ; there were four ears, two privy members, and all the other parts, as may be imagined, in proportion. The creature walked upright as now, in either direction as it pleased ; and whenever it started running fast, it went like our acrobats,
1 i.e. “ hermaphrodite ” ; cf. Lucret. v. 837 foil.
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re? Kal els dpOdv rd CTKeXrj Trepcc/iepdpevoL kv^c-orrcoori kvkXcv, oktw rore overt rot? /xeAeotv dvrepet-Sd/zet'oi ra^v ecfrepovTO kvkXcv. tjv Se Sid Taura Tpla ra yevrj Kal rocavra, otl to pev dppev rjv tov tjXlov ttjv dpy-rjv eKyovov, to Se OijXv tyjs yijs, to Se dpcboTepcvv peTeyov rfjs ereXrjvijs, otl Kal r] (yeXrjvri dpcboTepcvv peTeyeL' TrepLc^eprj Se St/ rjv Kal avTa Kal tj Trope La avTcvv Sia to tols yovevaLv dpoLa elvaL. rjv ovv ty)V Lcryvv 8eLvd Kal ty]v pcvpTjv, Kal to. (^povqpaTa peydXa elyov, erreyel-prjaav Se tols Oeols, Kal 6 XeyeL ''Opypos Trepl ’Et^taArov re Kal "Qtov, irepl eKetvcvv XeyeTaL, to €LS TOV ovpavov dvdftaCTLV CTTL^eLpeLV 7TOLCLV, dos
£7TL6r](JOp€VCOV TOLS 0€OLS.
CO ovv Zev? /cat ol dXXoL 0eol e/dovXcvovTd, o 7t ypr) avTOVS TTOLrjcraL, Kal rprdpovv’ ovtz yap ottcds aTTOKTclvaiev etyov Kal evarrep tovs ylyavras KcpavvcdaavTCS to yevos a^avloaLev—al Tipal yap avTOLS Kal lepa ra Trapd tcov dvOpcoTrcvv rjcbavL^eTO —ov0’ ottcos ecpev doeXyalveLV. pdyts 6 Zevs evvorjaas XeyeL otl /Xoku) poL, €</>?)>	lxr]Xainl1'>
evs dv elev re dvOpcvrroL Kal iravaaLVTO Trjs aKoXa-D alas daOeveoTepoL yevdpevoL. vvv pev yap ainovs> ec/)Y], $LaTepa> blya eKacrrov, Kal apa pev dcrOeve-v	tr <> X	z	t « e. x x
GTepoL ecrovTac, apa oe ypr]GLpcvTepoi Yjpcv oca to irXelovs tov dpcOpov yeyovevaL’ Kal ^aStowrai dpOol errl 8volv aKeXoev’ eav S’ ere 8okcoolv dcreX-yalveLV Kal pt] edeXcvoiv rjavylav dyeLV, ttoXlv av, 136
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whirling over and over with legs stuck out straight; only then they had eight limbs to support and speed them swiftly round and round. The number and features of these three sexes were owing to the fact that the male was originally the offspring of the sun, and the female of the earth ; while that which partook of both sexes was born of the moon, for the moon also partakes of both.1 They were globular in their shape as in their progress, since they took after their parents. Now, they were of surprising strength and vigour, and so lofty in their notions that they even conspired against the gods ; and the same storv is told of them as Homer relates of ft/	«
Ephialtcs and Otus,2 that scheming to assault the gods in fight they essayed to mount high heaven.
“ Thereat Zeus and the other gods debated what they should do, and were perplexed : for they felt they could not slay them like the Giants, whom they had abolished root and branch with strokes of thunder—it would be only abolishing the honours and observances they had from men ; nor yet could they endure such sinful rioting. Then Zeus, putting all his wits together, spake at length and said : • Methinks I can contrive that men, without ceasing to exist, shall give over their iniquity through a lessening of their strength. I propose now to slice every one of them in two, so that while making them weaker we shall find them more useful by reason of their multiplication ; and they shall walk erect upon two legs. If they continue turbulent and do not choose to keep quiet, I will do it again,’
1 The double sex of the moon is mentioned in an Orphic hymn (<ix. 4): cf. Macrob. iii. 8.
* Homer, Od. xi. 305 foil.; 11. v. 385 foil.
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»/	A C /	•/-»»»»»<	f	/
€<pT}, TepLO) OL\a, CO(JT €0 €VOS TTOpeVCJOVTCU OKf-Xovs dcrKCoXc^ovTes' ravra eL-rrdjv ere five tov? avBpd)-7TOVS	d>O'7T€p OL Ta Od TCpLVOVTeS Kal pLeX-
Aopre? rapc%6V€tP, i] axjnep ol ra a>a tolls upLgLV' E OVTLVa 8e TCpLOL, TOV ’AttoXXo) €KeXeV€ TO T€ TTpoa-ojttov pL€TaaTpecf>GLV Kal to tov avyevos fyucrv TTpOS TTjV TOpLTjV, LVa BeiopLeVOS TTjV OVTOV Tjl/ijCrLV KOupLLuiTepos evrj o ap^pcorros, wac raAAa lacrdaL eKeXevev. 6 8e to tc TzpoacoTrov pLeTeoTp&fre> Kal uvvcXkiov rravTaxoBev to depjia cttI ttjv yacrrepa vvv KaXovpLevYjv, cuarrep rd avarraara flaXXdvTLa, tp ar op, a ttolujv arredeL Kara [xccrrjv TTjV yaoTtpa, 191 o 817 tov dp,(/)aXdv koXovol. Kal rd? p,ev aXXas pVTitia? Tas rroXXds	Kal ra ott/Bt] <HT)p-
Bpov, €.ya)V TL TOLOVTOV OpyaVOV otov OL OKVTOTOpLOL TTCpl TOV KaXoTToda XeaLVOVTGS Tas TU)V OKVTOJV pvTL^as’ dXiyas 8e /careAiTre, Tas Trepi avTTjv ttjv yacrrepa Kal tov dpLtftaXdv, pLvrjpLeLOV etvai tov ira-XaLov TrdBovs. CTreL^r) ovv 7) </>v<ns 8t^a CTpL'qBr], TT0O0VV €Ka(JTOV TO TjpLLCTV TO OVTOV aWp€Lt Kal TtepL'BaXXovTes Tas xeipas Kal avp/n-XcKOpLevoL aA-B XtfXoLS, €7TlBv/jLOVVT€S CTVpL(/)VVaLt aTTeBvipOKOV VTTO
XipLOV Kal Tvjs dXXys dpylas 81a to pbr^ev cBcXclv X^Jpls dcXX^XiVV . TTOLCLV.	Kal OTTOTe tl aiToBdvoL
Tu>v Yjpacreuiv, to 8e Xcl^Bclt], to XeL^Bev dXXo d^Tei Kal crvveTrXeKCTO, cltc yvvaLKos tt/s dXrjs »'/	t /	. n o t »	a	X ~	*
CVTVXOL 7]pLLCT€L> O OT] VVV yVVOLKa KaAOVpL€V> €LT€ dvbpos' Kal ovTivs diTCt)XXvvTO. eXerjcras de 6 Zeus' aAA^u pLTjxavTjv iropl^eTaL, Kal pLeraTlBr/crLV avToiv Ta atSota els to TrpdaBev Tecvs yap Kal ravra £ktos etxov, Kal eyevvmv Kal ctiktov ovk
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said he ; * I will slice every person in two, and then they must go their ways on one leg, hopping.’ So saying, he sliced each human being in two, just as they slice sorb-apples to make a dry preserve, or eggs with hairs ; and at the cleaving of each he bade Apollo turn its face and half-neck to the section side, in order that every one might be made more orderly by the sight of the knife’s wTork upon him ; this done, the god was to heal them up. Then Apollo turned their faces about, and pulled their skin together from the edges over what is now called the belly, just like purses which you draw close with a string ; the little opening he tied up in the middle of the belly, so making what we know as the navel. For the rest, he smoothed away most of the puckers and figured out the breast with some such instrument as shoemakers use in smoothing the wrinkles of leather on the last; though he left there a few which we have just about the belly and navel, to remind us of our early fall. Now when our first form had been cut in two, each half in longing for its fellow would come to it again ; and then would they fling their arms about each other and in mutual embraces yearn to be grafted together, till they began to perish of hunger and general indolence, through refusing to do anything apart. And whenever on the death of one half the other was left alone, it went seeking and embracing either any half of the whole woman (which now we call a woman), or any half of the whole man on which it might happen. In this plight they were perishing away, when Zeus in his pity provided a fresh device. He moved their privy parts to the front—for until then they had these, like all else, on the outside, and
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€ts aAArjAovs aAA* cis yrjv, UMTnep ol rerr Lyes' pLer-c0T]K€ re ovv ovrai (ravr >r avraiv €i? rd -rrpdadev C Kal Sia rovraiv tt)v yeveaiv ev aAA^Aoij eTTOLTyre, 01a tov appevos ev rep thjAec, rcovoe eveKa, iva ev rfj crvpvTrXoKTj apca pLev el dvrjp yvvaiKL evrv^oc, yewepev Kal ylyvoiro to yevos, dp.a V el Kai ap-»	- x	\	~ r	~	t
p7]v appevL, 7TAT](jpx>VT] yovv ytyvoiro rys avvovatas Kal ^LaTravoLvro Kal enl ra epya rpeTTOLvro Kal rov dXXov fllov eirLpLeXoLvro. eon, 8y ovv eK ro-D aov 6 epais ep,(f)VTOs aAA^Acvv tols dvOpcorroLS Kal rrjs apyalas (fivaeais ervvayaryevs Kal €7ri^€ipa}p TTOLrjcraL ev eK Svolv Kal IdaaadaL ttjv (/wcflv rr/v dvOpcvTTLvrjV.
"EtKaaros ovv 7]pLa>v ecrrlv dvOpcvnov ervp,-floXov, are rerfirfpLevos dooirep al i/ffjTTai, e£ evos Suo. tyrec 8t) del rd avrov eKaoros avpfloXov. daoL p,ev ovv raw avdpdtv rov kolvov rpLfjpLd elaiv, o 8tj rdre dv8pdyvvov eKaXetro, ^LXoyvvatKes r elal Kal ol ttoXXoI tu>v /jlolxu)v etc rovrov rov ye-E vovs ycyovaai, Kai oaat av yvvatKes (f>lXav8pol re Kal poLxevrpLat, eK rovrov rov yevovs ylyvovrac. oaai 8e raw yvvaiKujv yvvaLKos rpvrpid elacv, ov irdvv avrai tols dvdpdtn rdv vovv TTpoae'^ovaiv, aAAa pLaXXov irpds rds ywautas rerpapLpLevaL elol, Kal al eraLplorpLaL ck rovrov rov yevovs yiyvov-rai. daoL de appevos rpifjpLd elcn, ra dppeva S110-
Kovai, Kai reais pLev dv naides uiolv, are Tcjaa^ia ovra rov appevos> ([haovch tovs avopas kol
192 povai avyKaraKeipLevoL Kal crvpLTreTrXeypLevoi tols
1 <tcivt’> Bury.
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did their begetting and bringing forth not on each other but on the earth, like the crickets. These parts he now shifted to the front, to be used for propagating on each other—in the female member by means of the male ; so that if in their embrace-ments a man should happen on a woman there might be conception and continuation of their kind ; and also, if male met with male they might have some satiety of their union and a relief, and so might turn their hands to their labours and their interest to ordinary life. Thus anciently is mutual love ingrained in mankind, reassembling our early estate and endeavouring to combine two in one and heal the human sore.
“ Each of us, then, is but a tally1 of a man, since every one shows like a flat-fish the traces of having been sliced in two ; and each is ever searching for the tally that will fit him. All the men who are sections of that composite sex that at first was called man - woman are woman - couriers ; our adulterers are mostly descended from that sex, whence likewise are derived our man-courting women and adulteresses. All the women who are sections of the woman have no great fancy for men : they are inclined rather to women, and of this stock are the she-minions. Men who are sections of the male pursue the masculine, and so long as their boyhood lasts they show themselves to be slices of the male by making friends with men and delighting to lie with them and to be clasped in men’s
1 A tally, or notched stick matching another, is the nearest English equivalent for n-ft oXov, which was a half of a broken die given and kept as a token of friendship; see below, 193 a (Xiaircu).
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avSpaat, Kal eiaiv ovroi fleXriaroi raw rraldovv Kal p.eipaKia)v, are dvdpeidraroi ovre? </>vaei. <f>aal 8e &r) rives avrov? dvaiaxvvrovs etvai, tpev-dopievor ov yap vrr* dvaiaxwrlas rovro dpedaiv, aAA’ vrro Odppov? Kal dvdpelas Kal appevairrla?, rd opoiov avroi? aarra^opievoi. pieya oe reKprjpiov Kal yap reXecoOevres pdvoi arroflatvovaiv el? rd rroXiriKa avdpes oi roiovroi. erreidav 8e dvdpeo-B Oatai, rraidepaarovai Kal rrpos ydpov? Kal rraido-
iroilas ov rrpoaexovai rov vovv t/tvaei, aAAa vrro rov vdpov dvayKa^ovrai' aAA’ egapKei avrois pier dXXrjXcov Kara^fjv dydpioi?. rravru)? pev ovv 6 roi-ovros iraiSepaarY}? re Kal </>iXepaarri? ytyverai, del
X	\	» Y '	<*	' T '	»	«
ro avyyeve? aartai^opevo?. orav pev ovv Kai avrcp eKelvep evrvxr] rep avrov tjptaei Kal 6 rraidepaarv]? C Kal aXXo? rras, rare Kal Oavpaerrd eKrrXrjrrovrai
<f>iXla re Kal oiKeiorYpri Kal epcon, ovk edeXovre?, d>S erros elrreiv, xa)ptCea^ai> dXXrjXayv ov^e erpeutpov Xpdvov. Kal oi SiareXovvre? pier’ dXXr)Xa>v 8ia
Of	T >	>	«	>C> IX v	» a w O >
piov ovroi eiuiv, oi ovo av exoiev eirreiv o ri pov-Xovrai crcf>lcri rrap’ dXX'qXuiV ylyveaOai. ovftevi* yap dv So^eie rovr’ etvai rj ru>v d<f>po^i<ji<ov avvov-ala, d>s dpa rovrov eveKa erepo? erepep xalp€l crvvdiv ovra>? errl peyaXy? arrov^rj?' aAA’ aXXo ri /3ovXop,evr) eKarepov rj 4JVX^I &qXr) ear tv, o ov ^vva-D rai eirreiv, aAAa pavreverat o ftovXerai, Kal aivtr-
rerai. Kal ei avroi? ev rep avrep KaraKeipevoi?
»	X « <ZTJ J	»	X u	»	T</
emara? o nepaiaro?, ra opyava, epoiro' li eat)’ d ftovXeade, d) dvOpajrroi, vpiv rrap’ dXX’qXeov
1 oiSevl Stob.: oiStv M89. : oi$W,recc.
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embraces these are the finest boys and striplings, for they have the most manly nature. Some say they are shameless creatures, but falsely : for their behaviour is due not to shamelessness but to daring, manliness, and virility, since they are quick to welcome their like. Sure evidence of this is the fact that on reaching maturity these alone prove in a public career to be men. So when they come to man’s estate they are boy-lovers, and have no natural interest in wiving and getting children, but only do these things under stress of custom ; they are quite contented to live together unwedded all their days. A man of this sort is at any rate born to be a lover of boys or the willing mate of a man, eagerly greeting his own kind. Well, when one of them—whether he be a boy-lover or a lover of any other sort—happens on his own particular half, the two of them are wondrously thrilled with affection and intimacy and love, and are hardly to be induced to leave each other’s side for a single moment. These are they who continue together throughout life, though they could not even say what they would have of one another. No one could imagine this to be the mere amorous connexion, or that such alone could be the reason why each rejoices in the other’s company with so eager a zest: obviously the soul of each is wishing for something else that it cannot express, only divining and darkly hinting what it wishes. Suppose that, as they lay together, Hephaestus should come and stand over them, and showing his implements 1 should ask : ‘ What is it, good mortals, that you would have of one another ? ’
1 i.e. his anvil (Od. viii. 274), bellows, tongs, and hammer (fl. xviii. 372 foil., 474 foil.).
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yevecrOai; Kal el diropovvTas avrov? 7raXtv epoiTo
*Apd ye rovSe e7rt0v/ietre, ev rep avrqj yeveaOai on [laXtcrra dXXyXois, atare Kal vvKra Kal ypiepav E piy d/rroXeiTTecrOai aXXyXcvv; el yap tovtov evri-
OvpieiTe, eOeXcp vp.as avvTygai Kal avp.(/)vorfjcrac els to , Z tf	C. /» H	tf	!	\ f>	» W
ovto, a)<TT€ ov ovras eva yeyovevai Kai ecus t av
{fire, O)$ eva ovra, koivt] apufroTepovs £yv, Kal eirei8dv aTToOdvryre, eKei av ev "AtSou dvrt Svotv eva eivai Koivfj reOvecvre' aAA* dpare el tovtov epaTe Kal egapKei vpiiv dv tovtov TvyrjTe' TavTa aKovcras icrpiev drt ov8’ dv cis et;apvy0ety ov8’ aAAo ti dv (/>avely flovXop^vos, aAA* dre^peus oiolt^ dv aKTjKoevai tovto d araAac apa eTref)vp,eit ovv-eX0d)v Kal avvTaKels tcu epoopievcp eK 8voiv els
yevea0ai.
Tovto ydp earc to aiTiov, otl t) dp^aia (f>vais Tjp.a)V yv awry Kal fyiev dXoi' tov dXov ovv Trj 193 e7Ti0vp,la Kal Suogei epevs ovopia. Kal irpo tov, cocHTep Xey<x), ev yp,ev vvvl 8e 8ta ttjv dbiKiav
8icpKia0ypiev vtto tov 0eov, Kadarrep ’ApKaSes vrrd AaKeSaipiovuov. </>6ftos ovv ecrriv, edv piy Kocrpiioi djpiev Ttpos tovs Oeovs, ottojs piy Kal av0is 8iaa)(iu0ya6pie0a, Kal Tteplipiev e^ovTes oiarrep oi ev Tais aTyXais KaTaypa^yv eKTeTvrrajpievoi, 8ia-TreTtpicrpievoi Kara Tas pivas, yeyovoTes cooTrep Ata-mu. aAAa tovtojv eveKa ttovt dv8pa \py d-Trav-Ta 7TapaKeXeve<j0ai evae^eiv irepl Oeovs, iva ra B /X€V eK<f>vya)piev, tojv 8e Tv^cop^V; d>s d "Epcos ypiiv
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—and suppose that in their perplexity he asked them again : ‘ Do you desire to be joined in the closest possible union, so that you shall not be divided by night or by day ? If that is your craving, I am ready to fuse and weld you together in a single piece, that from being two you may be made one ; that so long as you live, the pair of you, being as one, may share a single life; and that when you die you may also in Hades yonder be one instead of two, having shared a single death. Bethink yourselves if this is your heart’s desire, and if you will be quite contented with this lot.’ Not one on hearing this, we are sure, would demur to it or would be found wishing for anything else : each would unreservedly deem that he had been offered just what he was yearning for all the time, namely, to be so joined and fused with his beloved that the two might be made one.
“ The cause of it all is this, that our original form was as I have described, and we were entire ; and the craving and pursuit of that entirety is called Love. Formerly, as I have said, we were one ; but now for our sins we are all dispersed by God, as the Arcadians were by the Lacedaemonians 1 ; and we may well be afraid that if we are disorderly towards Heaven we may once more be cloven asunder and may go about in the shape of those outline-carvings on the tombs, with our noses sawn down the middle, and may thus become like tokens of split dice. Wherefore we ought all to exhort others to a pious observance of the gods in all things, so that we may escape harm and attain to bliss under the
1 Probably referring to the dispersal of Mantinea into villages in 385 b.c. (Xenophon, Hell. v. 2. 1 foil.).
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^ye/za/v Kal arpaTTjyds. <p /irfiels evavTia Tip ar* tctu)' TTparrcL S’ evavTia, oar is Geois direyGaveTai' tfdXoi yap yevdpievoi Kal SiaXXayevTes raj Gea> eg-evp'qaop.ev re Kal evTcv^dpieGa tois iraiSiKois rots TjpieTepois avrajv, o tcov vvv dXtyoi Troiovai. Kai p.77 pioi VTToXd^Tp ^J^pv^lpiaxos Ka)p.a)ba)V tov Xoyov, C d>$ Tlavaaviav Kai ’AydGcova Xdyar lacos pep ydp
Kal ovroi tovtcvv Tvy%avovaiv dvres Kai eiaiv ap-</>OT€poi tt)v cfrvaiv dppeves' Xeyco Se ovv eycvye kuG < r	X » e.	x	r>	v	IX
arravTivv Kai avoptvv Kai yvvaiKcov, ori ovtojs av rpjiuiv to yevos evdaipiov yevoiTo, et €KTeXeaaip,ev x >/	X «	o ~	~ r ~ «
tov eparra Kai tcov iraioiKcov tcov avTov tKaaros Tvyoi cis tt)V dpyalav arreXGcov cfrvaiv. et Se tovto apiCTTOv, dvayKaiov Kai tojv vvv TrapovTiov to tov-tov eyyvTaTco dpiarov eivai' tovto S* eurt iraidiKOiv D rv^etv KaTa vovv^ avTu> ttc^vkotivv’ ov 8tj tov
aiTiov Gedv vpwovvTCs 8iKaia>$ dv vpivoipiev "'EpcvTa, ~	/	C	\	<1	>	/	>	__ '
OS’ cv tc Tip TrapovTi Tjpias TrAciaTa ovivrjoiv et? to oiKeiov dycov, Kai et? to eTretra eATrtSa? /xeytara? Trape^erat, Tjpicdv 7rape)(opi€va)v rrpds Geovs evcre-^eiav, KaTaoT'qcras rjpids cis ttjv ap^atav (/>vaiv Kai laadpievos piaKaplovs Kai evdaipiovas Troirjcrai. .
Ovtos, <5 ’Epu^t/ia^e, o ep,d$ X6yo$ eari nepi ’'Eparros', aAAotos rf d ao$. dxrirep odv edeyGyv aov, pvq Kajpup^arjs avTov, iva koi tcov Xoittcov aKOVcrcvpiev Tt cKaaros epei, piaXXov Se rt E GKaTcpos’ *AyaGa>v ydp Kai ^(OKparr/s Xomoi.
’AAAa 77€t<7op,at aoi, €(/>tq </>dvai tov ’Epu^t-piayov Kal ydp p,oi d Xdyos rfieios epprfli). Kai et pit) avvifoT] ScuKpaTet re /cat ’AydGaivi beivois 146
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gallant leadership of Love. Let none in act oppose him—and it is opposing him to incur the hate of Heaven : if we make friends with the god and are reconciled, we shall have the fortune that falls to
few in our day, of discovering our proper favourites. And let not Eryximachus retort on my speech with a comic mock, and say I refer to Pausanias and
Agathon ; it may be they do belong to the fortunate few, and are both of them males by nature ; what I mean is—and this applies to the whole world of
men and women—that the way to bring happiness to our race is to give our love its true fulfilment: let every one find his own favourite, and so revert to his primal estate. If this be the best thing of all, the nearest approach to it among all acts open to us now must accordingly be the best to choose ; and that is, to find a favourite whose nature is exactly to our mind. Love is the god who brings this about; he fully deserves our hymns. For not only in the present does he bestow the priceless boon of bringing us to our very own, but he also supplies this excellent hope for the future, that if we will supply the gods with reverent duty he will restore us to our ancient life and heal and help us into the happiness of the blest.
“ There, Eryximachus, is my discourse on Love, of a different sort from yours. As I besought you, make nd comic sport of it, for we want to hear what the others will say in their turn—I rather mean the other two, since only Agathon and Socrates are left.”
“ Well, I will obey you,” said Eryximachus, “ for in fact I enjoyed your speech. Had I not reason to know the prowess of Socrates and Agathon in
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overt Trepl ra epuiTued, rrdvv dv c(f)oflovpr]v p,7) airop'qcrajai Xdyarv 8ia to ttoAAo. /<ac TravTobaTra elpfjerOaf vvv 8e dpais 0appa>.
Tdv ovv YiOiKpaT'q elrrecv KaAws yap avro$ 194 yytovLcrai, w ’Epv^i/za^e’ el 8e yevoto ov vvv eyd) elpi, paXXov 8e caws oft eaopai,, eTreiSdv Kal *Ayd-Qcov cIttt), ev Kal pdX* dv </>ofloLO Kal ev Ttavrl citjs (jocktep eyd) vvv.
<bapp,aTT€i,v ftovXet pe, w Swxpares, et'neiv tov AyaOawa, Iva Oopvffydu) 8ia to oleodai to dearpov irpoerdoKtav peydXrjv e^etv d)$ ev epovvTO? epov.
’Em,Xtfcrp,a)v p,evTav e*T]v, w ’Ayddayv, eiTrevv B tov ^icoKpaTT], el I8d)v T7]v arjv dvbpelav Kal p,eya-XofipocrvvTjv dvaflaivovTOs errl tov oKplflavTa p,eTa TO)V VTTOKpLTOjv, Kal ^Xei/jaVTOS CVaVTLa TOOOVTCp OeaTpcp, peXXovTos em^el^euOai cravTov Xoyovs, Kal ov& ottojotlovv €K7rXayevTos, vvv olrjOetrjv ere Oopv/fyOtfcrecrOaL eveKa rjpdjv oXlyuiv avOpdiTTCVV.
Ti' 84 <3 UcoKpaTcs; tov ’AyaOajva cfadvat,, ov &qirov pee ovto) Qedrpov pLecrrov 'rjyfi, ware /cat dyvoelv, on vovv €pCOVTt dXlyoi ep,<f>poves ttoXXcov d(j>p6va>v (fioftepdyrepoi;
Ov jievTav KaX&s Troiofyv, (ftdvai tov YicoKpaTT], C a) ’Ayd0a)v, Trepl gov ti eyd) aypoiKov So^d^afV aAA’ ev oc8a, otl el riatv evTvxois ovs Tjyolo uo-(/)OVS} puiXXoV dv aVTCOV (ftpOVTL^OLS Tj TO)V TToXXdfV’ aAAa p/r) ov% oStoi Tjpets d>pev Tjpets pev yap
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love-matters, I should have great fears of their being at a loss for eloquence after we have heard it in such copious variety : but you see, my confidence is unshaken.”
Whereon Socrates remarked : “ Your own performance, Eryximachus, made a fine hit : but if you could be where I am now—or rather, I should say, where I shall be when Agathon has spoken—you would be fitly and sorely afraid, and would be as hard put to it as I am.”
“ You want to throw a spell over me, Socrates,” said Agathon, “ so that I may be flustered with the consciousness of the high expectations the audience has formed of my discourse.”
“ Nay, Agathon, how forgetful I should be,” replied Socrates, “ if after noticing your high and manly spirit as you stepped upon the platform with your troupe—how you sent a straight glance at that vast assembly to show that you meant to do yourself credit with your production, and how you were not dismayed in the slightest—if I should now suppose you could be flustered on account of a few fellows like us.”
“ Why, Socrates,” said Agathon, “ I hope you do not always fancy me so puffed up with the playhouse as to forget that an intelligent speaker is more alarmed at a few men of wit than at a host of fools.”
“ No, Agathon, it would be wrong of me indeed,” said Socrates, “ to associate you with any such clownish notion : I am quite sure that on finding yourself with a few persons whom you considered clever you would make more account of them than of the multitude. Yet we, perhaps, are not the
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KOL EKEL TTapYjpLEV Kal YjpLEV TU)V TToAAcOV EL 8^ aAAots' evtv^ols cto^ols, ^dy dv aLayyvoLO avrovs, EL TL LVOVS OLOLO aLO^poV OV TTOLELV' T] 1TOV$ AEyELS,* D ’AA^0^ XiyELs, <l>dvaL.
•lous oe 7TOAAOVS ovk av acuxvvof'°» Ti OLOLO alaxpov ttolclv;
Kal rdv C>at8pov Etfrrj VTtoXaftdvra elttelv
</)lXe ’AydOoov, Eav diroKpivr] TiOVKparEL, ov^ev etl ^lolvel avrcp OTTrfOVV ra>v EvOd^E otlovv ytyvEcrOaL, ddv pLovov eyp orcp ^LaXEyrjraLt aXXovs te Kai KaXcp. Eydv 8e r/dEovs p-EV aKovoo YiOVKparovs 3ta* XeyopLEVov, dvayKatov 8e pLOL ETrLpLEX^OyvaL rov EyKOvpLLOV rd) uEpoorL Kal aTTodE^aadaL Trap* evos EKaarov vpbdvv rdv Xdyov airodovs odv EKarEpos rd) 0€cp ovroos ffir} SiaAeyeaOu).
’AAAa KaXdvs XdyELS, a) C>at8pe, tfaavaL rdv E ’AyaOoova, Kal ovddv pLE kovXvel XdyELV ^ooKpdrEL ydp Kal av0Ls earaL TroXXaKLS dLaXEyEvOaL.
’Eya>
$E §7/ ftovXopLaL TTpOVTOV [LEV . EL1TELV
a>s xp'q pLE elttelv, etteltv elttelv.
Sokovol ydp
pLOL ITaVTES OL 7Tpocr3EV ECp'pKOTES OV TOV 0EOV EyKcopLid^Eiv, aAAa rovs dvOpoovrovs EvdaLpLovl^ELV rdvv ayaOdvv ovv 6 0eos avrois oltlos' ottolos 8e 195 ri$“ avrds d>v ravra Edovpijcraro, ov8eIs ELprjKEV.
ets 8e rpdiros opOos Travrds ettolvov iTEpl iravros, Xdycp SleXOelv olos olcvvx oltlos ovv rvy%avEL TTEpl
1 olos olwv Schanz: oto$ C)v mss.
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former ; for we were there too, as part of the crowd : but suppose you found yourself with other folk who were clever, you would probably feel ashamed that they should witness any shameful act you might feel yourself to be doing. Will you agree to that ? ”
“ Quite true,” he said.
“ Whereas before the multitude you would not be ashamed if you felt you were doing anything shameful ? ”
Here Phaedrus interposed : “ My dear Agathon, if you go on answering Socrates he will be utterly indifferent to the fate of our present business, so long as he has some one to argue with, especially some one handsome. For my part, I enjoy listening to Socrates’ arguments ; but I am responsible for our eulogy of Love, and must levy his speech from every one of you in turn. Let each of you two, then, give the gbd liis meed before you have your argument.”
“You are quite right, Phaedrus,” said Agathon, “ and there is nothing to hinder my speaking ; for I shall find many other occasions for arguing with Socrates.”
The Speech of Agathon
“ I propose first to speak of the plan most proper for my speaking, and after that to speak. Every one of the previous speakers, instead of eulogizing the god, has merely, as it seems to me, felicitated humanity on the benefits he bestows : not one of them has told us what is the nature of the benefactor himself. There is but one correct method of giving anyone any kind of praise, namely to make the words unfold the character of him, and of the bless-
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T	C X t	T	ez C X X »ZT7I	% t '*
ov av o Aoyos ?). ovra) orj rov Eparra Kat t/pas bt,Kaiov etrawecrat, trpcoTOV avrbv otos ecrrcv, eyrecta ras Scxrets.
(brjpl ovv eyd) travtcov 3ecbv evbaipdvcov ovtcdv ’'Eparra, et 3epcs Kai dvepecrrjTov eltrecv, euSat-poveotaTov etvac avTcbv, KaXXccrrov bvta Kal dpeertov. eerrt, 8e /caAAtaros d>v tocdcrbe. irparrov
pev vediraros dedbv, co ^aebpe. peya 3e teKpr/pcov B tep Xdycp avrbs trapeyeTat, <f>evycov <l>vyf) to yfjpas, tayv dv brjXov drr 3<xttov yovv rov beovtos yjpcv irpocrepyeTai,. 6 Srj trec^vKev "Epees picrecv Kal ovS* evrds1 ttoAAou nXypna^eiv. peta 3e vecov del ovvearl re Kal eanv 6 yap traXacbs X6yo$ ev dyet, cos bpocov 6poop det TreXa^ei. eyd) be OatSpee troXXa aAAa dpoXoycbv tovto ovy dpoXoyd), d)$ "Epcos Kpdpov Kal ’laTrerou apyaebrepos eoTLV, dXXa c/)T]pl vecbraTov avTov etvat decoy /cat det veov, rd
C Se traXaca rrpdypaTa trepl 0eov$, a 'HoioSos Kal Happevlbrjs Xeyovcnv, ’AvdyKT] Kal ovk "Epcort yeyovevac, et e/cetvot aATjUT] eAeyov’ ov yap ai' eKTopal ovbe beerpol aXX^Xcov eylyvovTo Kal aAAa TToXXa Kal (dlaia, el "Epcos dv avTols rjv, dXXa ^>tAta /cat elpTjvyp ujarrep vvv, e£ od "Epees rcov Oecbv ftaaiXevei. veos pev ovv ecrrl, trpbs 8e ra> z exz	>z	f t
veep atraAo^’ irovryrov 0 eaTcv evoerjs otos rjv '’Qpiqpos trpbs tb errcbec^ai, deou dyraXoT^Ta, D "OpTjpos yap	Oeov te efyetev etvat /cat
1 ov5’ Stob. : ov Sbvros, ovb' bvros mss.
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ings brought by him, who is to be our theme. Hence it is meet that we praise him first for what he is and then for what he gives.
“ So I say that, while all gods are blissful, Love— with no irreverence or offence be it spoken—is the most blissful, as being the most beautiful and the best. How most beautiful, I will explain. First of all, Phaedrus, he is youngest of the gods. He himself supplies clear evidence of this ; for he flies and flees from old age—a swift thing obviously, since it gains on us too quickly for our liking. Love hates it by nature, and refuses to come within any distance of it. He is ever consorting with the young, and such also is he : well says the old saw, ‘ Like and like together strike.’1 And though in much else I agree with Phaedrus, in this I agree not, that Love by his account is more ancient than Cronos and Iapetus 2 : I say he is youngest of the gods and ever young, while those early dealings with the gods which Hesiod 3 and Parmenides relate, I take, to have been the work of Necessity, not of Love, if there is any truth in those stories. For there would have been no gelding or fettering of each other, nor any of those various violences, if Love had been amongst them ; rather only amity and peace, such as now subsist ever since Love has reigned over the gods. So then he is young, and delicate withal: he requires a poet such as oHomer to set forth his delicacy divine. Homer it is who tells of Ate as
1	So Homer, Od. xvii. 218 “ Heaven ever bringeth like and like together.”
2	These two Titans were proverbially the original inhabitants of the world. For Phaedrus’ view see 178 c.
3	Hesiod, Theog. 176 foil., 746 foil. There are no such stories in the remaining fragments of Parmenides.
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aTraA^v—tovs yovv TrdSa? aurys airaXovs Eivai— Xeyaw
T7js pEVU airaAov TrooES' ov yap ett ovoeos ntXvarac, aAA’ apa y ye kot dv3pa>v Kpaara ^Satvet.
KaXa> ovv 8okel poi TEKpypuy Tyv diraXoTyTa a,7Tocf)acv€ivt otl ovk ettI crKXypov flaivEL, aAA’ ettI E paXOaKov. rep avTiy 8y Kai ypELS xprjaa)p,€0a
TEKpyplty irepl ^Epcura on d-zraAd?. ov yap ettI yys flaivEi ovS’ ettI Kpavtoov, a e<jtlv ov rrdvv paXaKa, aAA* ev tols paXaKarraTOLs raw ovtcdv Kal flalvEL Kal olkel. ev yap y0ECTL Kal i/jvxols Oeojv Kal dvOpconcov Tyv oiKyaiv ibpvrai, Kal ovk av E^ys ev Traaais Tais i/jvxais, aAA’ fr-ivi dv aKXypdv yOos Exovcrrj EVTVxy, dirEpxeraL, fl 8’ dv pLaXaKov, OLK^Erac. anropEvov ovv oleI Kal ttootI Kal irdvrr) ev paXaKcoTarois tujv paXaKcoTa-
196 tcov, aTraXcorarov dvdyKT] ELvaL. VEurraros p,Ev
ecttl Kal arraXarraros, vrpds 3e tovtols vypds to elSos- ov yap dv old? r’ yv TravTy ttepltttvv-aEaOaL ov8e Sta rraays fax^S Kai gIolujv to TTp&rov XavOdvELV Kal e^lojv, el crKXypds yv. avppcTpov Se Kal vypds l^Eas pEya TEKpypLov y Evaxypoavvy, d 3y 8La<f>Ep6vTO)S €K TrdvTiov opoXoyovpEVCos ‘'Epco? ^X€L' daxypoavvy yap Kal *Epam irpds aXXyXovs del rrdXEpos. XP°a$ KaXXos y KaT B dv6y Statra tov 0eov oypatvEL’ dvav0EL yap Kal d-rryvOyKOTL Kal acopaTL Kal ^vyy Kal aXXcy otcoovv ovk evl^el Cjpcos, ov o av Evavvys TE KaL EVUiOyS TOTTOS EVTavOa Kal L^El Kai pEVEl.
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both divine and delicate; you recollect those delicate feet of hers, where he says—
Yet delicate are her feet, for on the ground She speeds not, only on the heads of men.1
So I hold it convincing proof of her delicacy that she goes not on hard things but on soft. The same method will serve us to prove the delicacy of l/ove. Not upon earth goes he, nor on our crowns, which are not very soft;2 but takes his way and abode in the softest things that exist. The tempers and souls of gods and men are his chosen habitation : not indeed any soul as much as another ; when he comes upon one whose temper is hard, away he goes, but if it be soft, he makes his dwelling there. So if with feet and every way he is wont ever to get hold of the softest parts of the softest creatures, he needs must be most delidate. Youngest, then, and most delicate is he, and withal pliant of form : for he would never contrive to fold himself about us every way, nor steal in at first and pass out of every soul so secretly, if he were hard. Clear evidence of his fit proportion and pliancy of form is found in his shapely grace, a quality wherein Love is in every quarter allowed to excel : unshapeliness and Love are ever at war with one another. Beauty of hue in this god is evinced by his haunting among flowers : for Love will not settle on body or soul or aught else that is flowerless or whose flower has faded away ; while he has only to light on a plot of sweet blossoms and scents to settle there and stay.
1	Homer, II. xix. 92-93.
2	Perhaps here he smiles at or touches the bald head of Socrates.
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Ilepl pep ovv KaXXovs rov Oeov Kal ravO' tKapa /cat eri TroAAa Aetirerat, rrepc de aper^j Epw ros perd ravra XeKreov, rd pev peyurrov on jzt?	»z > >o	»z »	’o *	»//)> t t n <~
£jpu)$ ovr aoiKCL ovr aoiKevrai ovv vtto ueov ovre Oeov, ovO' vtt* dvOpwTrov ovre avOpcoTrov. »t	x	■> x n t	/	tt	/	O' x
ovre yap avros pea Traa^et, et rt Tracker pia yap G vEpa>7OS’ ov% aTTrerat' ovre ttouov iroieZ' Tras yap €KO)v ’’Epctm Trav vttt) pereZ, a 3* dv ckwv eKovn dpoXoyYprr), </>acrlv “ ot TrdXews ^aacXrjs vopoc ” S/xaia eivai. Trpos 8e rrj 8t,KaiocrvvT) crwc^poavvT)^ 7rXetcrr7]S pere^c. etvai yap dpoXoyeZrat crax^po-ctvvt) ro KpareZv v)8ova>v Kal CTTiOvpicov, *Epurros 8e pydeptav ySovTjv Kpelrrco etvar el 8e tfrrovs, KparoLvr* av vtto *Epa>7Os>, 6 8e Kparoi, Kpanov 8e Tfoovuiv Kal €TTL0vpLcov 6 'Epojs 8La</>ep6vnos av craxppovoL. Kat pvqv eis ye avopeiav iLpoun D (< ov8' *Apr)$ av&lcrrarai,.” ov yap eye^ “ILpayra "ApT)?, dXX' uE>pu)$ ''Apr/, *A(/)po8lrT)s, a>$ Xoyos' Kpelrnov 8e 6 eycov rov e^opevov rov 8’ avSpeto-rarov ra>v aXXcov Kparcov ttovtcjov av av8pei6raros e’lrp Trepl pev oSv 8bKaioavvr)s Kal aco^poavvr]^ Kal av8pela$ rov Geov etpYprat,, rrepl 8e aortas AeiTrerai’ ocrov ovv ovvarov, rreipareov pi) eAAevnew. Kal TTpcorov pev, iv* av Kal eya) rr^v rjperepav reyyT)v riprjaa) atuTrep ’Epu^cpa^os rfy avrov, E TTocrprrjs o Oeos cro</>o$ ovrtvs ware Kal dXXov
TTOiijaac' Tras yovv Troi/qrris ylyveraL, “ Kav apoveros 27 70 Trpiv, ov av j^pws aip'qrai. co oi) TTpenet Tjpas paprvplcp ^prjaOai, on TTOLr)TT)s d ’*Epa>S'
1 Quoted from Alcidamas, a stylist of the school of Gorgias ; Aristot. Rhet. iii. 1406 a.
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“ Enough has now been said, though much remains unsaid, of the beauty of our god ; next shall Love’s goodness be my theme. The strongest plea for this is that neither to a god he gives nor from a god receives any injury, nor from men receives it nor to men gives it. For neither is the usage he himself gets a violent usage, since violence takes not hold of Love ; nor is there violence in his dealings, since Love wins all men’s willing service ; and agreements on both sides willingly made are held to be just by ‘ our city’s sovereign, the law.’1 Then, over and above his justice, he is richly endowed with temperance. We all agree that temperance is a control of pleasures and desires, while no pleasure is stronger than Love : if they are the weaker, they must be under Love’s control, and he is their controller ; so that Love, by controlling pleasures and desires, must be eminently temperate. And observe how in valour ‘ not even the God of War withstands ’ 2 Love ; for we hear, not of Love caught by Ares, but of Ares caught by Love—of Aphrodite. The captor is stronger than the caught; and as he controls what is braver than any other, he must be bravest of all. So much for justice and temperance and valour in the god: it remains to speak of skill; and here I must try my best to be adequate. First, if I in turn may dignify our craft as Eryxi-machus did his, the god is a composer so accomplished that he is a cause of composing in others: every one, you know, becomes a poet, ‘ though alien to the Muse before,’ 3 when Love gets hold of him. This we may fitly take for a testimony that Love
2 Sophocl. Thyest.fr. 235 “ Necessity, whom not the God
of War withstands.”	• Eurip. Stheneb. fr. 663.
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dyaOds ev Ke<f>aXaup iracrav rrolrjcnv rrjv Kara 197 povtnKrpr a yap ns r) p,r) eyei t) p,rf otdev, ovr dv ere pep ooirj out av aAAov OLdo^ece. Kat p.ev Or) rr)v ye raw £(pa)V Trocrjcnv rravratv rts- evavrudaerai pLT) ovyl *EptOTOS elvai ao<f>lav, rj ylyveral re Kai (/>verai rravra rd £a)a; aAAa rrjv ru>v reyycoi drjp,iovpylav ovk ujp,ev, on ov pev dv d f)eos ovros didauKaXos yevrjrai, eXX6yLp.os Kal (jjavds arre^r),
f o) * ov o av
*Epa>s p,r] e(f)di/jr)Tait crKorewos; to^lk^v ye p,rjv Kal larpLKrjv Kal p,avriKr)v 'ArrdXXcov
9	~	* A '	\ v	e	/
avevpev €7n,t7u/xtas Kat eparros rjyepLOvevaavros, coare Kac ovros iLpayros av clt] pavr/rris, Kai B Mouaat p,ovaiKfjs Kal ''HtfaaLcrTOs yaXKelas Kal
’AOrjva IcjTOvpytas Kal 7->evs “ Kvftepvav 0ed>v Te Kal dvOpdiiraiv.’’ dOev dr) Kal KareaKevdaOr) raw ffedjv ra TTpayp^ara "Etparros eyyevop,evov, drjXov ori KaAAovs’ ato^ei yap ovk em inputs' rrpo rov de, uKMTep ev apyrj elrrov, rroXXa Kal dewd Oeocg eycyvero, d)S Xeyerat, Sta rrjv rrjs 'AvdyKrjs flaaiXelav erreidr) 3* o Oeos ovros ttyv, ck tov epav toov KaXatv iravr* ayaOd yeyove Kal Oeocs Kal dvOpUHTOLS.
C	Our co? epLol doKec, d) 0at8pe, wEpa)S' irpooros
avros d)v KaXXiaros Kal dpurros pera tovto tols dXXots dXXajv tol^vtcov avrcos etvac. errepyerai. de p,ot ti /cat ep,p,erpov elrreZv, ore odros eanv o ttoicuv elpr)vr)v p,ev ev dvOpcoTTOLS, rreXdyec de yaXr)vrjv vrjvepblav,—dvep,o)v Kolrrjv vrrvov r evl Kijdei’
1 Agathon here strains the meaning of irotyTijs back to the original and wider one of “ maker,” “ creator.” Cf. below, 205 b, c.
2 Homer, II. ii. 827, i. 72; above, 190 e.
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is a poet well skilled—I speak summarily—in all composing that has to do with music ; for whatever we have not or know not we can neither give to another nor teach our neighbour. And who, let me ask, will gainsay that the composing1 of all forms of life is Love’s own craft, whereby all creatures are begotten and produced ? Again, in artificial manufacture, do we not know that a man who has this god for teacher turns out a brilliant success, whereas he on whom Love has laid no hold is obscure ? If Apollo invented archery and medicine 2 and divination, it was under the guidance of Desire and Love ; so that he too may be deemed a disciple of Love, as likewise may the Muses in music, Hephaestus in metal-work, Athene in weaving and Zeus * in pilotage of gods and men.’3 Hence also those dealings of the gods were contrived by Love— clearly love of beauty—astir in them, for Love has no concern with ugliness ; though aforetime, as I began by saying, there were many strange doings among the gods, as legend tells, because of the dominion of Necessity. But since this god arose, the loving of beautiful things has brought all kinds of benefits both to gods and to men.
“ Thus I conceive, Phaedrus, that Love was originally of surpassing beauty and goodness, and is latterly the cause of similar excellences in others. And now I am moved to summon the aid of verse, and tell how it is he who makes—
Peace among men, and a windless waveless main ; Repose for winds, and slumber in our pain.4
8 Cf. Parmen. (Diels2 123) 5al/j.ui> t) irdvra icvfiepvQ.
4 Cf. Od. v. 391 “ Then ceased the wind, and came a x windless calm.” Agathon is here displaying his own poetic skill, not quoting.
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D ovros 8^ q/Jcas dXXorpborqros pev KevoZ, olKebdrvjros 8c nXrjpoZ, rds robdcrSe crvvdSovs per* dXXqXujv narras rcBels auvtevat, ev eopraZs, ev xopoZs, ev Bvcrlabs ybyvdpevos rjyepcdv' npadrqra pev nope-£a)V, dypcdrqra 8’ egopt^cov' <f)bX68a)pos evpevelas > ddojpos Svcrpevetas' bXea)s ayavds'1 Beards crorfroZs, dyacrrds BeoZs’ QqXajrds dpolpobs, KTTjrds evpol-pobs* rpv</)rjs, dftpoTTjTOS, ^AtS^s1, ^apiTa»v, Lfiepov, ndBov narYjp' encpeXqs dyaOuiv, dpeX-qs KaKO)V' E dv nova), ev (f)6^<p, ev ttoto),2 ev Xoya) Kvflepvr]TT]$, emflariqs, napacrrdriqs re Kal crcorrjp apbcrros, crvpndvrajv re Oecdv Kal dvBpd)na)v Kocrpos, Tjyepdyv
KaXXcaros Kal dpcaros, <3 XPV direuBac irdvra dvdpa €</>vp,vovvra koXujs, (Xdrjs pbereyovra rjv a8ei OeXyujv ndvra>v Becov re Kal dvBpcuTrcov
vo7]p,a.
O&ros, d nap* ep,ov Xdyos, <3 <f>aZdpe, ra) Beep dvaKeloBu), rd p,ev naedtas, Ta 8e crnov&fjs p,erpia$, KaB* ocrov eyd) dvvapab, /j,erexa)v.
198 "Elndvros 8c rov *AyaBa)vos ndvras e</»] 6 *Apcar6dr)pLOs avaBopv^qaac rovs napdvras, d>s npendvreos rov veavluKov elpqkotos Kal avreo Kal ra) Bea>. rdv ovv XajKpary etnetv flXei/savra els rdv *Qpv£ip.axov, *Apd croc Sokoj, <f)dvac, d) ndl *Akov^cvov, ddees ndXac Seos Sedcevac, aAA’ ov
fjcavrcKcds a vvv Sq eXeyov elnebv, orc *AydBa)V Bavpaarcos epoc, eyd) 8’ dnop-qaobpbb;
To pcev erepov, ^arac rdv '^pv^lpa-yov, pcavrcKujs B pob SoKebs elpqKevab, orc *AyaBa)v ev epee' rd 8e CT€ dnopqcrebv, ovk olpcab.
1 dyavbs Usen.: dyaBbs mss. : dyaOois Stob. * irbrifi Bury : irbffq) MSS.
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He it is who casts alienation out, draws intimacy in; he brings us together in all such friendly gatherings as the present; at feasts and dances and oblations he makes himself our leader ; politeness contriving, moroseness outdriving ; kind giver of amity, giving no enmity; gracious, benign; a marvel to the wise, a delight to the gods ; coveted of such as share him not, treasured of such as good share have got; father of luxury, tenderness, elegance, graces and longing and yearning ; careful of the good, careless of the bad ; in toil and fear, in drink and discourse, our trustiest helmsman, boatswain, champion, deliverer ; ornament of all gods and men; leader fairest and best, whom every one should follow, joining tunefully in the burthen of his song, wherewith he enchants the thought of every god and man.
“ There, Phaedrus,” he said, “ is the speech I would offer at his shrine : I have done my best to mingle amusement with a decent gravity.”
At the end of Agathon’s speech, as Aristodemus told me, there was tumultuous applause from all present, at hearing the youngster speak in terms so appropriate to himself and to the god. Then Socrates, with a glance at Eryximachus, said: “ Son of Acumenus, do you really call it an unfearful fear that has all this while affrighted me, and myself no prophet in saying just now that Agathon would make a marvellous speech, and I be hard put to it ? ”
“ In one part of your statement, that he would speak finely,” replied Eryximachus, “ I think you were a true prophet; but as to your being hard put to it, I do not agree.”
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Kat trios, <3 paKapie, eiTteiv tov TKOKparq, ov peXXco airopeiv Kal eyio Kal dXXos ootlctovv, peX-Xoov Xe^eiv pera koXov ovtco Kal 77avTo8a7rov Xoyov prjdevra; Kal ra pev aXXa ovy 6polios pev Oavpaard’ to 8’ errl TeXevTTjs tov koXXovs tcov ovopdriov Kal pYjpaTiov rls ovk av egeTrXdyr] okoviov; err el eycoye evOvpovpevos, on avros ov% otos t ecropai ouS’ C eyyvs tovtcov ov8ev koXov eiTreiv, vtt* alayyvrjs dXlyov dno8pds ipyopr^v, et, Try eiyov. Kal yap pe Vopylov 6 Xdyos dveplpvTprKev, axrre drexycos to tov 'Qprjpov eTrerrovOrj' et/>opovprjv ptf pot TeXevrcov 6 'Ayddcov Vopylov Ket^aX^v 8eivov Xeyeiv ev Tip Xoyip errl tov epov Xoyov Trep^as avrov pe XIOov rfj d</>covla TroirjaeLe.	Kal ev-
evoTjoa Tore dpck KaTayeXacrros aw, r/viKa vpcv lopoXoyovv ev Tip pepei peO* vpiov eyKiop.iacrecrOai. D tov "Eparra Kal ei/)Y]v etvai 8eivos to. epioTtKa, ov8ev el8ios dpa tov irpdypaTOs, d>s e8et eyKtopia-C,€iv otlovv. eyio pev yap vtt apeArepias tppijv 8etv TaX'qOy Xeyeiv Trepi eKaurov tov eyKiopia^o-pevov, Kal tovto pev VTrdpxeiv, e£ avrcov 8e tovtiov rd KaXXcura eKXeyopevovs 10s eiiTTpeTTeuTara nGe-var Kat rravv 8y peya ei/jpovovv cos ev epiov, 10s el8d>s ty]v dXtfdeiav [tov eTraivelv onoup].1 to 8e e V	*	~ T '	\
apa, U)$ EOLKEV, OV TOVTO Yp> TO KaAO)$ ETraWELl' E otlovv, aAAa to ojs peyLura dvariOevac Tip Trpdy-paTL Kat cos KaAALora, eav re o) ovtios e^ovra eav 1 tov . . . otlovv seel. Badham. Fort, tov irpayjj,a,Tos. Cf. supra, oi>8iv tlSws &pa TOV irp.
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“ But surely, my good sir,” said Socrates, “ I am bound to be hard put, I or anyone else in the world who should have to speak after such a fine assortment of eloquence. The greater part of it was not quite so astounding ; but when we drew towards the close, the beauty of the words and phrases could not but take one’s breath away. For myself, indeed, I was so conscious that I should fail to say anything half as fine, that for very shame I was on the point of slinking away, had I had any chance. For his speech so reminded me of Gorgias that I was exactly in the plight described by Homer:1 I feared that Agathon in his final phrases would confront me with the eloquent Gorgias’ head, and by opposing his speech to mine would turn me thus dumbfounded into stone. And so in that moment I realized what a ridiculous fool I was to fall in with your proposal that I should take my turn in your eulogies of Love, and to call myself an expert in love-matters, when really I was ignorant of the method in which eulogies ought to be made at all. For I was such a silly wretch as to think that one ought in each case to speak the truth about the person eulogized; on this assumption I hoped we might pick out the fairest of the facts and set these forth in their comeliest guise. I was quite elated with the notion of what a fine speech I should make, for I felt that I knew the truth. But now, it appears that this is not what is meant by a good speech of praise; which is rather an ascription of all the highest and fairest qualities, whether the case be
1 Od. xi. 632, where Odysseus is sore afraid that Persephone will send up the Gorgon’s head among the crowd of ghosts from Hades. Agathon has just displayed his addiction to the elegant rhetoric of Gorgias.
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re per)' el 8c i/jev8rj, oi>8ev dp' rjv irpaypea. irpovp* prjdr) yap, a>s eocKev, ottcds eKaaros rjpeaw rov *Eparra eyKoopecd^ecv do^ee,1 ovy ottcos eyKcvpeedaerae. 8ia ravra 817, ofytat, rrdvra Xdyov Kevovvres dva-rldere rep *Epam, Kal </>are avrov roeovrov re eivai Kac rouovrcov atrcov, ottcos av <pacvr)rae a>s 199 KaXXecrros Kal apearos, 8rjXov ore rocs per) yeyvw-cfkovctcv—ov yap irov roes ye ec86cre—Kal KaXuts y eyee Kal crepevais d erraevos. aAAa yap eyd) ovk ffir] rov rpOTrov rov eiralvov, ov8' el8d>s vpeev dtpoAdyyaa Kal avrds ev rep peepee erraevecreadae. rj yXaxrora ovv vrrecryero, rj 8e e^prjv ov’ yaeperaj 8tf. ov yap ere eyKutpeed^a) rovrov rov rpemov ov yap B av 8vvatp,i]v ov peevroe aAAa rd ye dX^Orj, el flov-Xecrde, eOeXco elneev Kar epeavrdv, ov irpos rovs vpeerepovs Xoyovs, eva per) yeXcora dtfrXci). opa o^v, d> ^ae8pe, ee re Kal roeovrov Xdyov 8er), rrepl “EpcuTO? raXr)0rj Xeydpeeva aKoveev, dvopeaae 8e Kal decree prjpedrajv roeavrr] dirota 8rj dv res Tvyr) erreXdovcra.
Top o$v &ae8pov e<f>r) Kal rovs dXXovs KeXeveev \ /	cr	>	\	9?	$ ~	~	/
Aeyciv, ottt) avros otocro oetv 6t,7T€tv, ravrr).
“Etc toivvv, <j>dvae, <5 OatSpe, rrdpes peoe 'Ayd-devva crpeeKp' drra epeadae, eva dvopeoXoyrjad-ftevos reap avrov ovra>s rjor] Aeyco,
C ’AAAa rraplrjpeit eftdvae rov <Pae8pov> aAA* epdrra. peera ravra 8y rov HajKpdrr] e</>7) evdev8e Trader dpgaadae.
1 86Eet Steph.: 86£v mss.
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so or not; it is really no matter if they are untrue. Our arrangement, it seems, was that each should appear to eulogize Love, not that he should make a real eulogy. Hence it is, sirs, I suppose, that you muster every kind of phrase for your tribute to Love, declaring such and such to be his character and influence, in order to present him in the best and fairest light; successfully, of course, before those who do not observe him, though it must be otherwise before those who know ; your praise has such a fine impressive air ! No, I find I was quite mistaken as to the method required; it was in ignorance that I agreed to take my turn in the round of praising. ‘ The tongue,’ you see, undertook, ‘ the mind ’ did not;1 so good-bye to my bond. I am not to be called upon now as an eulogist in your sense ; for such I cannot be. Nevertheless I am ready, if you like, to speak the mere truth in my own way ; not to rival your discourses, and so be your laughing-stock. Decide then, Phaedrus, whether you have any need of such a speech besides, and would like to hear the truth told about Love in whatsoever style of terms and phrases may chance to occur by the way.”
So Phaedrus and the others bade him speak, just in any manner he himself should think fit.
“ Then allow me further, Phaedrus, to put some little questions to Agathon, so as to secure his agreement before I begin my speech.”
“ You have my leave,” said Phaedrus ; “so ask him.” After that, my friend told me, Socrates started off in this sort of way :
1 Eurip. Hippol. 612 “ The tongue hath sworn; the mind is yet unsworn.”
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Kat p,7}v, <3 <£tAe ’Ayafltou, KaXcos p,oi e3o£a$ KaOrjyrjoacrOat rov Xoyov, Xe'ycvv on nputrov p,ev beat, avrov em-Set^at 0770109 Tt? ecrnv 6 ^Epajs1, vcrrepov 8e rd epya avrov. ravrrjv rr]v dpyrjv 7Tavv dyap,ai. lGl ovv p.ot, Ttepl "Eipayros, eTreidr] Kal rdXXa KaXats Kal pLeyaXoTTpeTTcos 8vfjX0es olds D ean, Kal r68e €t77€’ Trorepov eon rocovros otos etrat nvos o ihpcos epous, rj ovoevos; epcorco o ovk €t pryrpos nvos ?) irarpds eon—yeXoiov ydp av evq ro epcor'rjp.a, et ihpcos eunv epa>s p/ryrpos T) •narpos—aAA ajorrep av cl avro rovro rrarepa if	T	<	/	»	A	XrtV
rjparraw, apa o ‘rrarrip can rraryp nvos i] ov; €i7T€S dv dryrrov p.01, el eftovXov KaXa>s diro-KpivaaOat,, on eanv vteos ye 7} Ovyarpds d Trarrjp irarrip' rj ov;
flaw ye, <f>dvai rdv 'AydOayva.
Ovkovv Kal r; p,ryrqp (voavnos; tOpcoXoyeccr0ai Kal rovro.
E "Ert roivvv, eliretv rdv ^ajKpdri], aTTOKpcvai, dXiycp TrXela), Iva p,aXXov Karap,d07]s o flovXopxu. et yap epoipvqv, n oe; aoeA<pos, avro rovu oirep eunv, eon nvos aoeAcpos ov; <Pavat ecvac.
Ovkovv d8eX</)OV rj ddeX</>fjs; 'Op.oXoyelv.
Tleipaj 8tf, </>avai,, Kal rdv epcora elrreLV. 6 *Epa>9 epcos ecrnv ovdevds r; nvos;
200 Ilavv p,ev odv ecrnv.
Tovro [icv roivvv, elTtecv rdv ^coKpart], </>vXa$ov •napd aavnp fi€pLvr)p,evos orov roaovSe 8e clttc, f	t j/tti	y /	? *	v
TTOTCpOP	O EipUDS	£K€W0V,	OV GCTTW	€pOJ$>	&1TI,UVfJtel
avrov 7} ov;
flaw ye, </)dvai.
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" I must say, my dear Agathon, you gave your speech an excellent introduction, by stating that your duty was first to display the character of Love, and then to treat of his acts. Those opening words I thoroughly admire. So come now, complete your beautiful and magnificent description of Love, and tell me this : Are we so to view his character as to take Love to be love of some object, or of none ? My question is not whether he is love of a mother or a father—how absurd it would be to ask whether Love is love of mother or father !—but as though I were asking about our notion of ‘ father,’ whether one’s father is a father of somebody or not. Surely you would say, if you wished to give the proper answer, that the father is father of son or of daughter, would you not ? ”
“ Yes, of course,” said Agathon.
“ And you would say the same of the mother ? ** He agreed to this too.
” Then will you give me just a few more answers,” said Socrates, “ so that you may the better grasp my meaning ? Suppose I were to ask you, ‘ Well now, a brother, viewed in the abstract, is he brother of somebody or not ? ’ ”
“ He is,” said Agathon.
** That is, of brother or of sister ? ” He agreed.
“ Now try and tell me about Love : is he a love of nothing or of something ? ”
“ Of something, to be sure.”
“ Now then,” said Socrates, “ keep carefully in mind what is the object of Love, and only tell me whether he desires the particular thing that is his object.”
“ Yes, to be sure,” he replied.
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florepov avro ou €7n0u/z€i re Kal epa, ewa eirLOvpeL Te Kal epa, rj ovk
Ovk €X<jw, ws to cIkos ye, <f>dvoL.
YiKOTTCL 8?], €17T€IV TOV ^WKpOTT], OVtI TOV GLKOTO?
B €1 avdyKT) OVTWS, TO &7TL0VpOVV
eTTlOvpeLV OV
evbees eoriv, t) pr) eiriOvpcLV, edv prj eVSeej rj; epol pev yap OavpaaTws SoKel, w 'AydOwv, d>s dvdyKT] elvac aol 8e ttws;
Ka/ioi, <f)dvai, 8ok€l.
KaXois Xeyecs- ap’ ovv ftovXow* dv ns* peyas
wv peyas elvaL, 7] la\upds wv Ifrxypos; ’ASwarov ck twv wpoXoyypevwv.
Uv yap 7rov €VO€T)$ av €vy) tovtcov o ye axv.
Ae/eis.
Ei yap koI txrxypds wv [IovXqito larxypds etvac, //	'V*'	'	x *	/	'
(pavai tov ZAOKparT),
Kat, Ta%v$ a)v Tayys, Kat,
vyiTjs d)v vytys—'laws yap dv tls tovto olrjOecT) C /cat vravTO ra tolovto, tovs ovtos tc tolovtovs
Kal e^ovras ravra rovrcov arrep eyovat Kal em-Ovpeiv, IV* OVV pt) €^OTraT7]0Wp€V} TOVTOV €V€Ka Xeyw—tovtols ydp, <5 ’AydOwv, el evvoeis, e^ecv pev €.KO0TO TOVTWV €V TW TTOpOVTL dvdyKT) O, ^xovcnv, edv Te flovXwvTOt. edv Te prj, koI tovtov ye drprov tIs dv eTrcOvpr/aeLev; aAA’ otov tis Xeyrj otl eyw vycalvwv flovXopat, koI vycalvecv, Kal ttXovtwv flovXopat koI irXovTeiv, koI eTrt&vpd) ovtwv tovtcdv a e^w, eirroLpev av ovtw otl av, D (3 dvOpwTTe, ttXovtov KCKTrjpevos Kal vylecav koI la^vv flovXec koI els tov evreiTa ypovov tovto KeKTfjaOoL, errel ev tw ye vvv TrapdvTL, tire flovXeL ewe pij, execs' okottcl ovv, otov tovto Aeyrjs, otl emOvpd) twv rrapovTWV, el aXXo tl Xeyeis Tobe,
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“ Has he or has he not the object of his desire and love before he desires and loves it ? ”
“ He does not have it, most likely,” he said.
“ Not as a likelihood,” said Socrates, “ but as a necessity, consider if the desiring subject must have desire for something it lacks, and again, no desire if it has no lack. I at least, Agathon, am perfectly sure it is a necessity. How does it strike you ? ”
I am sure of it also,” said he.
” Very good. Now could a tall man wish to be tall, or a strong man to be strong ? ”
“ By what has been admitted, this is impossible.”
“ Since, I suppose, the man in each case would not be lacking the quality mentioned.”
“ True.”
“ For if, being strong, he should wish to be strong,” said Socrates, “ or being swift, to be swift, or being healthy, to be healthy,—since we are apt to suppose in these and all such cases that men of this or that sort, possessing these qualities, do also desire what they have already : I put this in, to prevent our being deceived; these men, Agathon, if you consider, are bound to have at the very moment each thing that they have whether they wish it or not; and how, I ask, is a man going to desire that ? No, when a person says, ‘ I being healthy, want to be healthy ; being rich, I want to be rich ; I desire the very things that I have *—we shall tell him, ‘ My good sir, riches you possess, and health and strength, which you would like to possess in the future also : for the time now present you have them whether you would or no. When you say— I desire these present things—we suggest you are
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oti /?ovAo/iai Ta vvv rrapovra Kal els rov erreiTa Xpovov rrapeZvab' aXXo rb 6p,oXoyoZ dv; %vp,(f)dvai €<£17 tov ’Aya^cuva.
Ec’rretv 817 rov YievKparq, Ovkovv rovro y* earlv •9	9	1	~ c\ >/	e/	?	J \	) Q \
ckxipou epav, o ourrto ctoc/zou avrcp earcv oude e^et, to eis rov errebra xpovov ravra etvai avrcp orep^dpeva Kal aei1 rrapovra;
flaw ye, cfrdvab.
E Kai ovros dpa Kal dXXos nas d eTTbdvpcov rov pq erotpov errbdvpeZ Kal rov pr] rrapdvros, Kal 6 prj eyei Kac o pi] eerrbv avros Kac ov evoerjs eorb, rocavr* drra ecrrlv tvv r] errbdvpta re Kal o epcos ear tv;
flaw y*, elrreZv.
’’I#! 817, </>dvab rov ^coKparq, dvopoXoyriocopeda ra ecpqpeva. aAAo ti ccttiv o Epcu? rrpajrov p,ev Tivcvv, CTrecra rovrpjv tov av evoeia irapr] avrcp;
Nai, c/)dvac.
201 ’Etti 817 tovtois* dvapv'qerOqrL rtvcov e<j)quOa ev rep Xoycp ecvai rov u^pa>ra’ el 8e povXec, eyco ere dvapvqaoi. 01/iai yap ae ovrcvcrl rrcos eirreiv, oti Toi? OeoZs KareaKCvdaOq rd irpdyp,ara 81S epeura KaXajv' alcrxpcov yap ovk cltj epcos. ovx ovrevert rrevs eXeye^;
Etrrov yap, c/)dvai rov ’AyelOcvva.
Kal emecKcbs ye Xeyecs, <3 eraZpe, ebdvai rov Hoik parry Kal el rovro ovrevs dyec, aXXo ri 6 nipcvs KaAAovs av evq epevs, accrxpvs o ov; L2po~ Xdyei,.
B Ovkovv cvp,oX6yr)rab, ov evdeqs ecm Kal p,T) e\eb, rovrov epav;
1 Kal ad Bury: Kal fioi mss.
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merely saying—I wish these things now present to be present also in the future. Would he not admit our point ? ” To this Agathon assented.
“ And so,” continued Socrates, “ a man may be said to love a thing not yet provided or possessed, when he would have the presence of certain things secured to him for ever in the future.”
“ Certainly,” he said.
“ Then such a person, and in general all who feel desire, feel it for what is not provided or present; for something they have not or are not or lack ; and that sort of thing is the object of desire and love ? ”
“ Assuredly,” he said.
“ Now then,” said Socrates, “ let us agree to what we have so far concluded. First, is not Love directed to certain things ; of which, in the second place, he has a want ? ”
“ Yes,” he said.
“ Then, granting this, recollect what things you named in our discussion as the objects of Love : if you like, I will remind you. What you said, I believe, was to the effect that the gods contrived the world from a love of beautiful things, for of ugly there was no love. Did you not say something of the sort ? ”
“ Yes, I did,” said Agathon.
“ And quite properly, my friend,” said Socrates ; ” then, such being the case, must not Love be only love of beauty, and not of ugliness ? ” He assented.
" Well then, we have agreed that he loves what he lacks and has not ? ”
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Nat, €t7T€tP.
»T?	1	5	»/ t »'T?	/XX
iiiVO€7)S ap CCTTt Kat OVK O Epcos KaAAo?.
* Av ay kt), </>dvai.
Tt 8e'; to evSees KaXXovs Kal prfiapT) kcktt)’ pevov /caAAos dpa Aeyets av KaXbv etvat;
Ov Si/ra.
*Ert ovv dpoXoyecs ’'Eparra KaXdv etvat, et ravra ovra)$ eyet;
Kat rov ’Ayddajva eliTew KtvSvveva), <5 Sco-kpares, ovbev etSerat div Tore etrrov.
C Kai pT)v KaXcos ye evaes, (frdvai, u> ’AydOwv. aAAa GfUKpov etl elite9 rayava ov kol KaAa ookel aoi elvai;
"Epoiye.
l apa o £jpa)$ raw KaAaw evoeyjs eotl, ra oe ayada KaXd, Kav rdv ayadcov evStYjs eir).
’Eyto, (ftavai, a> 3-»d>Kpares, aol ovk av ^vvalpr)v avTLAEyELV, aAA ovtcvs e\et(v cuy av AeyEL?.
Ov pev ovv Trj aXT)0eia, <f>avai, <3 (/uXovpeve D *Ayd0(ov, Svvaaat dvrcXeyeiv, eirel ^(vKpdrec ye ovbev ^aXeTTOV.
Kat ere /jlev yE yjoy) eaaco* top de Aoyov rov TtepL rov ’'Eparros, ov ttot* T]Kovaa yvvaiKos MavTivcKTj^ Atorlpas, f) ravra re ao</>T) T)V Kal aAAa rroXXd, Kal *A07)vatot$ Trore Ovoapevocs Trpd rov Xocpov SeKa err) avaftoXTjv erroLTjae rvjs vdaov, T) or) kol epe ra epcoriKa eocba^ev—ov ovv eKetVT) eXeye Xoyov, Treipdaopai vpiv 3ceX0€LV eK rcov 172
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“ Yes,” he replied.
“ And what Love lacks and has not is beauty ? ”
“ That needs must be,” he said.
“ Well now, will you say that what lacks beauty, and in no wise possesses it, is beautiful ? ”
“ Surely not.”
** So can you still allow Love to be beautiful, if this is the case ? ”
Whereupon Agathon said, “ I greatly fear, Socrates, I knew nothing of what I was talking about.”
“ Ah, your words were beautiful enough, Agathon ; but pray give me one or two more : you hold, do you not, that good things are beautiful ? ”
“ I do.”
“ Then if Love lacks beautiful things, and good things are beautiful, he must lack good things too.”
“ I see no means, Socrates, of contradicting you,” he replied ; “ let it be as you say.”
“ No, it is Truth, my lovable Agathon, whom you cannot contradict: Socrates you easily may.”
The Speech of Socrates
“ And now I shall let you alone, and proceed with the discourse upon Love which I heard one day from a Mantinean woman named Diotima :1 in this subject she was skilled, and in many others too ; for once, by bidding the Athenians offer sacrifices ten years before the plague, she procured them so much delay in the advent of the sickness. Well, I also had my lesson from her in love-matters ; so now I will try and follow up the points on which
1 These names suggest a connexion respectively with prophecy and with the favour of Heaven.
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dtpoXoyrfpevajv epol Kal ’AyafWt, avrbs err* ep-aurou, ottu)s dv Svvtu/zat. Set S^, a> *Aya0a>v, E coorrep crv bir)yr)Ga), bieXOeiv avrov irpayrov, tis
eartv o iLpcos Kai itoios ns, circira ra epya avrov. Sokci ovv poi paarov elvai ovtuj SteAfletv, to? iron pe rj $ev7] avaKplvovaa Strjet. cryebbv ydp ri Kal eya) rrpos avrrjv ere pa roiavra eAeyov, oiarrep vvv irpbs epe 9Ayd0a)v, d>s eirj 6 ’'Epcos1 peyas 0ebs, civ) Se ra>v KaXa>v r)Xey)(€ orf pe tovtols rois Xdyois oiaTTcp eyco rovrov, d)$ ovre KaXbs ecr) Kara rov •> x \ f	u , nt
epov Aoyov ovr€ ayavos.
Kai eycu, Ficos1 Ae'yets, a> Aiorlpa; aiaypbs
V * WT?	» X X	f
apa o Inputs earn Kai KaKos;
Kat T), Ovk €V(fiT)pT)cr€i$; €(/>?)’ r/ otet, o ri dv p7) KaXbv r), dvayKaiov avrb elvat aiaypdv;
202 MaAtara ye.
’H /cat dv p.T) cro(/)6v, apaOes; t) ovk rjadrjcrai on eari ri pera^v aortas Kal apadla^;
Tt rovro;
To 6p0a bo^d^etv Kal dvev tov Zyeiv Xdyov Sou-vat ovk otarfT, €</)T], on ovre eiricrravftai ecrnv »f\	X	«	^XXWXZ	V
aAoyov yap irpaypa irais av eir) e'TTitrrqpT); ovre dpadla' rd ydp rov ovtos rvyyavov iru>s dv eir) apaOla; ecm Se St/ttou tolovtov tj bpOr) So^a, peragv (fipovrjcreios Kal dpaOtas.
9AX7]0-r]) S’ eya>} Xeyeis.
M17 roivvv dvdyKa^e o pr) KaXov eaTiv aioypbv
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Agathon and I have just agreed by narrating to you all on my own account, as well as I am able, the speech she delivered to me. So first, Agathon, I must unfold, in your manner of exposition, who and what sort of being is Love, and then I shall tell of his works. The readiest way, I think, will be to give my description that form of question and answer which the stranger woman used for hers that day. For I spoke to her in much the same terms as Agathon addressed just now to me, saying Love was a great god, and was of beautiful things ; and she refuted me with the very arguments I have brought against our young friend, showing that by my account that god was neither beautiful nor good.
How do you mean, Diotima ? ’ said I; * is Love then ugly and bad ? ’
Peace, for shame ! ’ she replied : ‘ or do you imagine that whatever is not beautiful must needs be ugly ? ’
To be sure I do.’
And what is not skilled, ignorant ? Have you not observed that there is something halfway between skill and ignorance ? ’
“ ‘ What is that ? ’
“ ‘ You know, of course, that to have correct opinion, if you can give no reason for it, is neither full knowledge—how can an unreasoned thing be knowledge ?—nor yet ignorance; for what hits on the truth cannot be ignorance. So correct opinion, I take it, is just in that position” between understanding and ignorance.’
“ ‘ Quite true,’ I said.
■' ** ‘ Then do not compel what is not beautiful to be
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efvat, p/rfie o prj dyaOov, kokov. ovtcd 8e Kal rov *Eparra cttciSi) avrds dpoXoyeis pr] etvai dyaOov pr]8e KaXdv, prfiev ri paXXov oiov 8eiv avrov aicrypov Kal kokov etvai, aAAa rt pera^v, e<frq, rovroiv.
Kai ptfv, yv 8* eyed, dpoXoyeirai ye napd Travrcov peyas Oeos etvai.
m ~	/	* j	/	x /	-a \
1 O)V /JLTj tlOOTOW) MpT]) TTaVTOW AeyeLS) 7} KCU rdv eiSorajv;
l£vprrdvra)v pev ovv.
C Kai rj yeXdaacra, Kai nds dv, e<f>r), co Zco/cpares, opoXoyoiro peyas Oeos etvai rrapd rovraw, oi </>acriv avrov ou8e Oedv etvai;
Tlves odroi; rjv 8’ eyd).
Eis pev, e<j)Y], crv, pia 8* eyd.
Kaycb etnov, IIcos rovro, et/t^v, Xeyeis;
Kai rf, *Pa8ia>s, tyr]' Xeye ydp poi, ov navras Oeovs </>?)$ ev8aipovas etvai Kal KaXovs;	toA-
prfaais dv nva prj <[>dvai KaXov re Kal ev^aipova Oecov etvai;	\
Md Ai* ovk eyivy*, e<f>7jv.
Evdai/xovas 8e 8y Aeyeis ov rovs rdyaOd Kal rd KaXa KeKr-qpevovs;
D flaw yc.
’AAAd prjv u]Lp(jord ye dpoXdyrjKas 3i* evbeiav rajv ayaOojv Kal koXojv eiriOvpeiv avran^ rovrcov dv evberjs ecrnv.
tQ.poX6yr}Ka ydp.
n<ds dv ovv Oeos eiTrj d ye rdv KaXdv Kal dyaOdv dpoipos;
Ovda/zais, co? y toutey.
*Opas ovv, e<j>r), on Kal crv "Epajra ov Oedv vopi^eis;
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ugly/ she said, ‘ or what is not good to be bad. Likewise of Love, when you find yourself admitting that he is not good nor beautiful, do not therefore suppose he must be ugly and bad, but something betwixt the two.’
“ ‘ And what of the notion/ I asked, ‘ to which every one agrees, that he is a great god ? ’
“ * Every one ? People who do not know/ she rejoined, ‘ or those who know also ? ’
“ ‘ I mean everybody in the world.’
“ At this she laughed and said, ‘ But how, Socrates, can those agree that he is a great god who say he is no god at all ? ’
“ ‘ What persons are they ? ’ I asked.
“ ‘ You are one/ she replied, ‘ and I am another.’
** ‘ How do you make that out ? ’ I said.
“ ‘ Easily,’ said she ; ‘ tell me, do you not say that all gods are happy and beautiful ? Or will you dare to deny that any god is beautiful and happy ? ’
“ ‘ Bless me 1 ’ I exclaimed, ‘ not I.’
“ ‘ And do you not call those happy who possess good and beautiful things ? ’
Certainly I do.’
“ ‘ But you have admitted that Love, from lack of good and beautiful things, desires these very things that he lacks.’
“ ‘ Yes, I have.’
“ ‘ How then can he be a god, if he is devoid of things beautiful and good ? ’
“ ‘ By no means, it appears.’
“ ‘ So you see/ she said, ‘ you are a person who does not consider Love to be a god.’
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Tt ovv dv, €</>7]vt eli] 6 "Elpws; Bv-nros;
*H/a<Tra ye.
E ’AAAa Tt prjv ;
“Slcrnep rd irpdrepa e</>i?v, pera^v Bvtjtov Kal dBavdrov.
Tt ovv, co AtOTt/ta;
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B MaKpoTepov pev, e</rq, diTjyTpraaBar dpcos Be o’ot epcd. ore ydp eyevero rj *A</>po8iTTj, ecaricovTO ot Beol, ot Te aAAot Kat d rf^s M^rtBos vids Ildpos. &tt€i&t] Be eBet77V7?oav, TTpocrairycrovoa olov 8tj
1	twp ffvtrtuy om. Pollux, seel. Schanz.
2	</cal wpds Oeote avf)p<birots> Wolf.
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“ ‘ What then,’ I asked, ‘ can Love be ? A mortal ? ’
“ ‘ Anything but that.’
“ ‘ Well what ? ’
“ ‘ As I previously suggested, between a mortal and an immortal.’
“ ‘ And what is that, Diotima ? *
“ ‘ A great spirit, Socrates : for the whole of the spiritual1 is between divine and mortal.’
Possessing what power ? ’ I asked.
“ ‘ Interpreting and transporting human things to the gods and divine things to men ; entreaties and sacrifices from below, and ordinances and requitals from above : being midway between, it makes each to supplement the other, so that the whole is combined in one. Through it are conveyed all divination and priestcraft concerning sacrifice and ritual and incantations, and all soothsaying and sorcery. God with man does not mingle: but the spiritual is the means of all society and converse of men with gods and of gods with men, whether waking or asleep. Whosoever has skill in these affairs is a spiritual man ; to have it in other matters, as in common arts and crafts, is for the mechanical. Many and multifarious are these spirits, and one of them is Love.’
“ * From what father and mother sprung ? ’ I asked.
“ ‘ That is rather a long story,’ she replied ; ‘ but still, I will tell it you. When Aphrodite was born, the gods made a great feast, and among the company was Resource the son of Cunning. And when they had banqueted there came Poverty abegging, as
1 AaUoves and rd 8aifi.6viov represent the mysterious agencies and influences by which the gods communicate with mortals.
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evu^cas ovarjs dc/)LK€To Tj (levia, /cal Jjv rrepi rd$ Ovpas. 6 ovv Repos' pedvadeis rov veKrapos, otvos yap ovtto) rjv, eis tov tov Aids Kfjrrov eiaeAOdvv fie-flapypevos rjvdev. rj ovv Ilevia eiriflovAevovaa 8ia tt)V avrrjs diroplav Traidlov Troitfaaaflai ck tov C IIopou, KaraKAlveral re Trap* avTip Kai. eKvrjae tov
Epcora. 8io dr) Kai rrjs * A(/>podirr)s aKoAovOos Kai Oepdiruw yeyovev 6 *Epa>$', yevvrjOeis ev tois eKelvrps yeved Alois, Kai apa <f>vaei epaarrjs atv nepi to koAov Kai Tris *A.(/>podlTr)s KaArjs ovarjs. are ovv flopov Kai Tlevlas vids d)V 6 "Eipcvs ev roiaurr) Tvyr) KaOearrjKe. irpcoTov piev rrevrjs det eon, Kai ttoAAov dei drraAds tc Kai KaAds, oiov oi ttoAAoi
D oiovrai, aAAa OKArjpds Kai avxprjpds Kai dvvTrd-drpros Kai doiKos, xapaiTreTTjS aei cov Kai dirrpa)-tos, drri Ovpais Kauev ddots viratQpios Koipicopevos, Trjv Trjs pirprpds tfrvcriv eyivv, aei evdela avvoiKos-Kara, de av tov rrarepa errt^ovAds eon tois KaAois Kai tois dyaOois, dvdpeios d>v Kai irrjs Kai crvv-tovos, Orjpevrrjs deivds, del Tivas irAeKcw pvqxavdst Kai </>povricreajs eTTiOvpirjTrjs Kai rrdpipios, (/)iAo~ croficov did. rravTos tov fltov, deivds ydiys Kai <f>ap-E piaKevs Kai oro<^CCTT7}S• /<ac ovtc d)s dddvaTos rre-
</)VKev ovre d)S Ovrprds, aAAa Tore pev Trjs avrrjs r)pepas QdAAei re Kai £fj, orav evTrop^arj, totc de aTrodv^aKei, rrdAiv de dvafticdaKeTai did. Trjv tov irarpds (f>vaiv, to de rropii^dpevov aei vrreKpei’ ataTe ovre drropei vEpa>? rroTe ovre rrAovreif cro-</>tas re av Kai dpaOias ev peacp earlv. e^ei yap aide. 0ea>v ovdeis <j)iAoao<j>ei odd* erriOvpei ao(/>os
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well she might in an hour of good cheer, and hung about the door. Now Resource, grown tipsy with nectar — for wine as yet there was none — went into the garden of Zeus, and there, overcome with heaviness, slept. Then Poverty, being of herself so resourceless devised the scheme of having a child by Resource, and lying down by his side she conceived Love. Hence it is that Love from the beginning has been attendant and minister to Aphrodite, since he was begotten on the day of her birth, and is, moreover, by nature a lover bent on beauty since Aphrodite is beautiful. Now, as the son of Resource and Poverty, Love is in a peculiar case. First, he is ever poor, and far from tender or beautiful as most suppose him : rather is he hard and parched, shoeless and homeless ; on the bare ground always he lies with no bedding, and takes his rest on doorsteps and waysides in the open air ; true to his mother’s nature, he ever dwells with want. But he takes after his father in scheming for all that is beautiful and good ; for he is brave, impetuous and high-strung, a famous hunter, always weaving some stratagem ; desirous and competent of wisdom, throughout life ensuing the truth; a master of jugglery, witchcraft, and artful speech. By birth neither immortal nor mortal, in the selfsame day he is flourishing and alive at the hour when he is abounding in resource; at another he is dying, and then reviving again by force of his father’s nature : yet the resources that he gets will ever be ebbing away ; so that Love is at no time either resourceless or wealthy, and furthermore, he stands midway betwixt wisdom and ignorance. The position is this : no gods ensue wisdom or desire to be
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204 yeveaOar earc yap' ovd1 el ns dXXos ao<f>6$, ov (faiXoaot^ei. ovd* aS ot dpatiecs (frcXoao^ovaw ov8* evriOvpovac aot/)ol yeveaflai' avro yap rovro ean yaXenov apaOla, rd p7] ovra KaXdv KayaOdv /xrjSe ^pdvtpov doKew avrcd ecvac Ikovov ovkovv emdvpet 6 prj olopevos evde7]s etvac ov dv pv) ocTjrai €7Tc8ei-aOac.
Tires ovv, e</>7]V eyd), <5 Acorlpa, ot </>cXoao</>ovv-res, el pyre ot ao(/)ol prjre ot dpaOeis;
B krjXov, efrrp rovro ye 77817 Kal Traidl, on ot pera^v Z	>	/ Z	T T *	< J/T?	>Z	'
rovrajv apcporepcov, cov av Kac o Vjpcos. earc yap or] ru)v KaAAcarcvv 7] aotpca, iLpais o earev epcos Tre pc rd KaXdv, dvare dvayKaeov "i^paira </>eXdao<f>ov eivai, <j>iX6ao<l)OV 8e ovra peragv eivai ao(/>ov Kal dpaOovs. atria 8* avrep Kal rovrajv r] yeveaes' TTarpos pev yap ao</)ov eare Kal ewropov, prjrpos de ov ao(f>i]s Kal dnopov. 7] pev ovv cfrvacs rov dalpovos, a> (/>tXe ^id)Kpares, avrTp ov de av (1)7]Qt]s Ml^pa)ra C eivai, Gavpaarov ovdev erraOes. d)T]0T]s 8e, cos epol doKee rcKpacpopevr] e£ cov av Xeyeis, rd epd>-pevov *Epcora eivai, ov rd epedv. ded ravra aoc, oepac, TrayKaAos etpaevero o iLpcos. Kac yap earc rd epaardv rd ra> ovn KaXdv Kal aftpdv Kal reXeov Kal paKapiardv rd de ye epevv clXXtjv Ideav roiavrrjv e\ov, ocav eyd) di7]X0ov.
Kai eyd) etrrov, Elev d'q, co %evT]' KaXcds yap Aeyecs' rocovros <vv o Lpcos reva xpeeav e\ec rocs dv0pd)7Tocs ;
I) Tovto 8t] perd ravr , e(/)7], co Sco/cpans, irec-182
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made wise ; such they are already ; nor does anyone else that is wise ensue it. Neither do the ignorant ensue wisdom, nor desire to be made wise : in this very point is ignorance distressing, that a person who is not enlightened or intelligent should be satisfied with himself. The man who does not feel himself defective has no desire for that whereof he feels no defect.’
“ ‘ Who then, Diotima,’ I asked, ‘ are the followers of wisdom, if they are neither the wise nor the ignorant ? ’
“ ‘ Why, a child could tell by this time,’ she answered, ‘ that they are the intermediate sort, and amongst these also is Love. For wisdom has to do with the fairest things, and Love is a love directed to what is fair ; so that Love must needs be a friend of wisdom, and, as such, must be between wise and ignorant. This again is a result for which he has to thank his origin : for while he comes of a wise and resourceful father, his mother is unwise and resourceless. Such, my good Socrates, is the nature of this spirit. That you should have formed your other notion of Love is no surprising accident. You supposed, if I am to take your own words as evidence, that the beloved and not the lover was Love. This led you, I fancy, to hold that Love is all-beautiful. The lovable, indeed, is the truly beautiful, tender, perfect, and heaven-blest; but the lover is of a different type, in accordance with the account I have given.’
“ Upon this I observed : ‘ Very well then, madam, you are right; but if Love is such as you describe him, of what use is he to mankind ? ’
“ ‘ That is the next question, Socrates,’ she
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p duo peal ere 8i8a£ai. ecm peev yap drj rocovro? Kai ovra) yeyovars o inputs, eon be tcuv KaAcuv, d)$ (TV fyfe' €l Sc rt? rjpbds epocro’ ti raw koXcov ecrrlv 6 ^Epco?, <3 ScoKpaTC? re Kal Aeonpea; <38c 8c cra<l>ecrrepov epdr 6 epd>v ra>v KaXd)v ti cpa;
Kai eyd) etirov on VeveaOai avru).
’AAA’ cn rrodel, e<f>rj, rj diroKpLcrcs epdrrrjcrcv roiavde’ n carat eKelvcp <3 dv yevrjrac rd KaXd;
Ov rrdvv ecfrrjv ere e^eev fyd) rrpds ravrrjv rrjv epcurrjcrbv 7rpo)(eipa)s arroKplvauOae.
’AAA’, c(f>r], dxrnep dv el n$ peeraflaXdw dvrl rov
kclXov rd) dyadd) xpd>p,€vos rrvvddvocro- (/>epet d> '£d>Kpare$, epuj’ d epa>v raw dyaddjv n epa;
VevecrOac, yv 8* eyd), avrd).
Kat rt earat exetpai a> av yevr/rat rayatza;
lour evTTopayrepov, T]v o eyu), arroKpLva^ trOai, on evdalpecov ecrrac.
205 Knjaci ydp, e<frr), dyaOdw oc evdalpcoves cuSat-peoves, Kal ovKen rrpocrdec epecrOac, Iva rl 8c jSovAcrai evdalpeiov etvae 6 ftovX6p,evo$, aAAa reXos doKet eyeiv r] diroKpuHs.
’AXrjOrj Acycis’, evrrov eyd).
Tavrr/v 8c rrjv PovXrjacv Kal rdv epurra rovrov rrorepa koivov olec etvac rrdvnvv dvdpdrnrjDV, Kal irdvras rdyaOd ftovXecrOat, avnds dtvac del, r) ird)S Xeyees;
Ovnvs, fy 8’ eyd)‘ kolv'v etvai rravreov.
B Ti 8i) odv, ec/rr], <3 %d)Kpare$, ov ndvras epav
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replied, * on which I will try to enlighten you. While Love is of such nature and origin as I have related, he is also set on beautiful things, as you say. Now, suppose some one were to ask us : In what respect is he Love of beautiful things, Socrates and Diotima ? But let me put the question more clearly thus : What is the love of the lover of beautiful things ? ’
“ ‘ That they may be his,’ I replied.
“ ‘ But your answer craves a further query,’ she said, ‘ such as this : What will he have who gets beautiful things ? *
“ This question I declared I was quite unable now to answer offhand.
“ ‘ Well,’ she proceeded, 4 imagine that the object is changed, and the inquiry is made about the good instead of the beautiful. Come, Socrates (I shall say), what is the love of the lover of good things ? ’
“ 4 That they may be his,’ I replied.
“ ‘ And what will he have whd gets good things ? ’
“ ‘ I can make more shift to answer this,’ I said;
‘ he will be happy.’
“ ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ the happy are happy by acquisition of good things, and we have no more need to ask for what end a man wishes to be happy, when such is his wish : the answer seems to be ultimate.’
“ ‘ Quite true,’ I said.
“ ‘ Now do you suppose this wish or this love to be common to all mankind, and that every one always wishes to have good things ? Or what do you say ? ’
“ ‘ Even so,* I said ; ‘ it is common to all.’
44 ‘ Well then, Socrates,’ she said, ‘ we do not
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^a/xev, e'inep ye ndvres to>v avrajv ep&OL Kal act, aAAa TLvds (frapLcv epav, tovs 8’ ov;
0avpLa^(jo, vjv 8* eyd), Kal avrds.
AAAa p/T] 0avpLa£\ ec/rg' dt^eXdvres yap rov tt /	♦c »	/ /	'	~ v\ >
epurros tl eloos ovopLac,opLev, to tov oaov enL-
r, >	»	f	\
TivevTes ovopLa, eparra, ra
8e aAAa aAAots xara-
Xpd)pL€0a dvdpxunv.
</r\	t t	/
L2a7T€p tc; i\v d eya>.
v£lonep Tode. oloO* on tj yap tol ck tov p^g ovtos
TTOLTjcd? eOTL TL TToXv' €LS TO OV LOVTL OTOJOVV
C aina naod eoTL nolgaLS, dtoTe Tais TeyyaLS epyaataL noL-gaeLS dgpbLovpyol ndvTes noLvyraL.
Kal at vito TrdaaLS elal Kal ol tovtojv
’AX-gOg XeyeLS.
’AAA’ dpbcos, Tj *8* rf, oloO*
tf	1
OTb OV
KaXovvTaL
iTOLryral aAA’ aAAa e^ovaLV dvo/iaTa, and 8e ndarjs Tvjs noLT/aeais ev p,dpLov d^opioOev to nepl Trjv /JLOVCTLKY)V Kal TOL pLCTpa TO) TOV dXoV OVOpLOTL npOCT-ayopeveTaL. noirjaLS yd.p tovto p,6vov KaXeLTaL, Kal ol eyovTes tovto to pLopiov T7js noL-gcreoos
noLvyraL.
^AX-gOrj XeyeLS, e<(rqv.
Ovto) tolvvv kol nepL tov eparra’ to pcev Kecpa-D Xabdv €.otl nacra T} tojv dyaOajv enL0vpLLa Kal tov evdabpLOveiv, “ d pLeylotos tc Kal doXepds epa>s navTL>f’ aAA’ ol pLev aXArj TpendpLevoL noXXaxfj en avTOV, rj koto, xpigpLaTLopLov t} koto. </)LXoyvpLva~ OTLav 'g Kara </>LXoao</>Lav, 0VTy epav koXoovtol out’ epaurat, ol 8e /card ev tl eldos IdvTes re Kal
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mean that all men love, when we say that all men love the same things always; we mean that some people love and others do not ? *
“ ‘ I am wondering myself,’ I replied.
“ ‘ But you should not wonder,’ she said ; ‘ for we have singled out a certain form of love, and applying thereto the name of the whole, we call it love ; and there are other names that we commonly abuse.’
“ * As, for example----? ’ I asked.
“ ‘ Take the following : you know that poetry1 is more than a single thing. For of anything whatever that passes from not being into being the whole cause is composing or poetry ; so that the productions of all arts are kinds of poetry, and their craftsmen are all poets.’
That is true.’
“ ‘ But still, as you are aware,’ said she, ‘ they are not called poets: they have other names, while a single section disparted from the whole of poetry— merely the business of music and metres—is entitled with the name of the whole. This and no more is called poetry ; those only who possess this branch of the art are poets.’
“ ‘ Quite true,’ I said.
“ ‘ Well, it is just the same with love. Generic-ally, indeed, it is all that desire of good things and of being happy2—Love most mighty and allbeguiling. Yet, whereas those who resort to him in various other ways—in money-making, an inclination to sports, or philosophy—are not described either as loving or as lovers, all those who pursue him seriously in one of his several forms
1	Cf. above, 197 a.
2	Cf. above, 204 e-205 a.
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eOTTOvdaKOTe? TO TOV oXov dvopa layovcTLV [epo/rd tc]1 Kal epav Kal epaorTal.
KtySwevets aXrjdrj, edrjv eyd>, XeyeLV.
E Kat Aeyerat 7^ TL^> Xdyos, d>s ol dv to rjpLKjv eavrdiv £t]tu)(jlv, ovtol epdjcrLv 6 8* epos Xoyos ovd* Tjplcreos </>t]ulv elvaL tov epouTa ovO* oXov, eav p7] Tvyydvrj ye ttov, at eracpe, dyaOov ov errel avTcuv ye Kal rrddas Kal xelpas eOeXovacv d.TroTep,veaOat ol dvOpamoL, eav avroLS 8okt] ra eavrcdv rrovTjpd elvaL. ov ydp to eavTu>v, olpaL, CKaoTOL davrd^ovTaL, et p7] et tls to pev dyaOov olkclov KaXeL Kal eavTov, to 8e kokov dXXoTpLov 206 <8? ovdev ye aXXo ecrrlv od epakrw dvOpanroL t) tou dyaOov' cot doKovuLv;
Ma At* ovk e/jLOLye, rjv 8* eya>.
TA>T ♦ «r «	<	\	» x \ z	«z
Ap OVV, 7) O 7), OVTO)S aTTAOVV e<TTL AeyCLV, OTL ol dvdpcoTTOL tov dyadov epajaLv;
Nat, €<I>T]V.
T'z c z	»	n f	»i	v	\	«	\
It oe;	ov	'TTpocrucTeov,	etpr],	otl	kol elvaL	to
dyaddv avTois epaxHv;
UpocrOereov.
^Ap* ovv, tyr], Kal ov p,6vov elvaL, aAAa /cat det etvat;
Kat tovto TrpocrOeTeov.
^Eartv apa crvXX7}P87]v, e<f>7], 6 epa>? tov to dyaOov avrcy elvaL del.
’AXrjOeuTaTa, e</>7)v eyd), XeyeLS.
_	v/~\	/	2 t »	i X >ZTO>W
B Ure 07] tovtov o epa>$ cotlv aeL, 7] o 7], tu)v TLva TpoTTOv 8lojk6vtu)V OVTO Kal ev TLVL irpd^eL 7] ottov8t] Kal 7] avvTauLs epcos	dv
1 <:p<jJT<i re secdusi: tpwA. . . . tpaarral seel. Schanz. s T0uTov Bast: tovto mss.
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obtain, as loving and as lovers, the name of the whole.’
“ 4 I fancy you are right,’ I said.
And certainly there runs a story,’ she continued, * that all who go seeking their other half1 are in love ; though by my account love is neither for half nor for whole, unless, of course, my dear sir, this happens to be something good. For men are prepared to have their own feet and hands cut off if they feel these belongings to be harmful. The fact is, I suppose, that each person does not cherish his belongings except where a man calls the good his own property and the bad another’s ; since what men love is simply and solely the good. Or is your view otherwise ? ’
“ ‘ Faith, no,’ I said.
Then we may state unreservedly that men love the good ? ’
“ 4 Yes,’ I said.
44 4 Well now, must we not extend it to this, that they love the good to be theirs ? ’
We must.’
44 4 And do they love it to be not merely theirs but theirs always ? ’
Include that also.’
Briefly then,’ said she, 4 love loves the good to be one’s own for ever.’
“ 4 That is the very truth,’ I said.
44 4 Now if love is always for this,’ she proceeded, * what is the method of those who pursue it, and what is the behaviour whose eagerness and straining
1 A “prophetic” allusion to Aristophanes’ speech, x 192 foil.
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KaXotro; ri tovto Tvyydvet. ov to epyov; dyets elite LVj
Ov pLevrav ere, etfrrjv eytv, co Aiori/ia, e#av/ia£ov €7Ti cro<£ia Kai c^octcov irapa ore avra ravra p,a0r[(r6-
pi,evos.
AAA eyco croc, ccpr/, epan ecrrc yap tovto tokos €V KaXty Kal Kara to cratpLa Kal Kara rrp> ^vyr^v.
MavTeias’, rjv 8* eyco, 8e?Tai o Tt irore Aeyetj, Kal ov pLavddvo).
c ’AAA’ eyd>, t) 8* r[, aa^euTcpov epat. kvovch, yap, tyr], co Scospares, TravTes avdptvirot Kal KaTa \	~	\	\	\ I /	A > O ' *
to er coy a kol KaTa tt[v ipvyrjv, Kac eireioav ev tlvi TjXiKla yevawrai, rlKreiv eiTiflvpbet rjpLtvv tj ^uotj. TtKTecv 8e ev p,ev juaxP^ Svvarac, ev 8e tco KaXa>. rj ydp avdpos Kal ywaucos avvovata tokos eoTtv. euTb de tovto 0e?ov to Trpaypca, Kal tovto ev UvrjTO) ovtl rep Qo)O) auovarov evecjxiv, 7) Kvrjorts Kal Y] yevvryjis. ra 8’ ev T(p dvappLocrra) advvarov D yeveo'Pai. dvdppLOOTOV 8* cutI to alaypdv Travzl to) Petty, to de KaXdv dppLOTTov. Motpa ovv Kal JZlXeiOvLa y KaXXovr) ecm, tt} yevecrei. dta Tavra drav [iev KaXtp rrpoaTreXdt,Y[ to kvovv, iXecov re ytyverai Kai, evtfrpatvd/ievov diametral Kal TtKrec tc Kal yew a' orav de alaypty, aKvOpcvrrdv re Kal XvnovpLevov (JvarreipaTaL Kal arroTperreraL Kal dvelXXeraL Kal ov yevva, aAAa layov to Kvrpia yaXerru)? (ftepet. dPev 817 T<p kvovvtc re Kal 77877 E oTrapydjVTi TroXXrj 17 TrToiijat? yeyove irepl to 190
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are to be termed love ? What actually is this effort ? Can you tell me ? ’
“ ‘ Ah, Diotima,’ I said; ‘ in that case I should hardly be admiring you and your wisdom, and sitting at your feet to be enlightened on just these questions/
“ ‘ Well, I will tell you,’ said she ; ‘ it is begetting on a beautiful thing by means of both the body and the soul.’
“ ‘ It wants some divination to make out what you mean,’ I said ; ‘ I do not understand.’
“ ‘ Let me put it more clearly,’ she said. ‘ All men are pregnant, Socrates, both in body and in soul : on reaching a certain age our nature yearns to beget. This it cannot do upon an ugly person, but only on the beautiful : the conjunction of man and woman is a begetting for both.1 It is a divine affair, this engendering and bringing to birth, an immortal element in the creature that is mortal; and it cannot occur in the discordant. The ugly is discordant with whatever is divine, whereas the beautiful is accordant. Thus Beauty presides over birth as Fate and Lady of Travail; and hence it is that when the pregnant approaches the beautiful it becomes not only gracious but so exhilarate, that it flow's over with begetting and bringing forth ; though when it meets the ugly it coils itself close in a sullen dismay: rebuffed and repressed, it brings not forth, but goes in labour with the burden of its young. Therefore when a person is big and teeming-ripe he feels himself in a sore flutter for the beautiful, because its possessor can relieve him
1 The argument requires the application of “ begetting ** and other such terms indifferently to either sex.
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X ' C ' >	z \	» x z	< w
kclaov Oia to peyaAqs (VOivos arroAveiv rov eyovra. con ydp, <5 'EdoKpaTts, tyq, ov tov KaXov 6 eptvs, t \ M O>S <JV Ol€l.
’AAAa 7t /X9)V;
1 qs yevvqaecos koi tov tokov ev rd) KaXcp.
E?	? o> >	/
tcp, T)v o eya>.
Ildvv pev ovv, €<£t]. ti 8q ovv rqs yevvqcrecos; on delyeves can Kal aOavarov d>s 0vqr<p q yev-207 vqais. dOavaaias 8e avayKaiov eiriOvpeiv perd dyaOov ck tcov d>poXoyqpevu)V > eirrep tov dyaOov1 eavrqj eivai del epcvs eernv. dvayKaeov 8q eK tovtov tov Xdyov Kal rqs dOavaulas tov eparra eivai.
Tavrd re ovv rrdvra e8l8acrK€ pe, orrore rrepl raw eparriKivv Xdyovs ttoloito, Kai rroTe rjpeTO
npzwrv,	>z	t	z
11 oiei, o) XitvKpaTes, aiTiov eivai tovtov tov eparros Kai ttjs epiOvplas; v) ovk aiodavp ibs 8eiva>s 8iaTi0€Tai TrdvTa to. (hqpia, €7rei8dv yevvdv evrcOvpryrr), Kal ra ire^d Kal Ta nryva, vocrovvrd tc iravTa Kal epcoTiKivs 8iaTi0epeva, rrpcoTov pev Trepl to avppiyfjvai dXX'qXois, eneira rrepl ttjv Tpo<f>r)v tov yevopevov, Kal eTOipa eamv vrrep tov-
to)v Kal 8iapdyecr0ai Ta dcrOevecrraTa to is icryv-poTaTois Kal v7Tepa7TO0vr)c>Keiv, Kal avra Tip Xipa) rrapaTeivdpeva coot’ eKeiva eKTpe^eiv, Kal aXXo rrav rroiovvTa; tovs pev yap dvOpdyrrovs, e<f>r), ococr’ dv tis eK Xoyiopov Tavra rroieiv Ta Sc 0 0r)pla tis airla ovtojs epivTiKivs 8iaTi0ecr0ai; eyeis
Xeyeiv; V *	» V T «z\	•*	» ’Q z A	T
Kat eyev av eAeyov oti ovk eioeirjv' -q o eirre, flavor) ovv 8eivds ttotc yevqcreodai Ta epcvTiKa edv ravra pq evvorjs;
1 ayaObv Bury: dyadov, r&yadbv mss.
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of his heavy pangs. For you are wrong, Socrates, in supposing that love is of the beautiful.’
“ ‘ What then is it ? ’
“ ‘ It is of engendering and begetting upon the beautiful.’
“ ‘ Be it so,’ I said.
“ ‘ To be sure it is,’ she went on ; ‘ and how of engendering ? Because this is something ever-existent and immortal in our mortal life. From what has been admitted, we needs must yearn for immortality no less than for good, since love loves good to be one’s own for ever. And hence it necessarily follows that love is of immortality.’
“ All this instruction did I get from her at various times when she discoursed of love-matters; and one time she asked me, ‘ What do you suppose, Socrates, to be the cause of this love and desire ? For you must have observed the strange state into which all the animals are thrown, whether going on earth or winging the air, when they desire to beget: they are all sick and amorously disposed, first to have union one with another, and next to find food for the new-born ; in whose behalf they are ready to fight hard battles, even the weakest against the strongest, and to sacrifice their lives ; to be racked with starvation themselves if they can but nurture their young, and be put to any sort of shift. As for men,’ said she, ‘ one might suppose they do these things on the promptings of reason ; but what is the cause of this amorous condition in the animals ? Can you tell me ? ’
“ Once more I replied that I did not know; so she proceeded: ‘ How do you design ever to become a master of love-matters, if you can form no notion of this ? '
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’AAAa 8ia ravra roc, d> tXionpLa, drrep vvv 8^ t	V \ w	'**££ /X c /
€wrov, rrapa ere yKO)> yvovs on OLoaaKaAajv oeopLac. aAAa pcoc Aeye Kal rovrevv ryv alriav Kal rebv dXXcov nbv rrepl rd epcoriKa.
Ei rolvvv, €<f>y> TTiurevcLs eKelvov eivai </>vaei rov eparr a, ov rroXXaKLS cbpLoXoyyKapLev, pey 0av~ p,at,e. evrav0a yap rov avrov eKelvcp Xdyov y D 0vyry </>vaLS £yrel Kara rd dvvardv del rd etvaL d0dvaros. dvvanu 8e ravry p,6vov, ry yeveaet, on ae! KaraXetnec erepov veov dvrl rov TraAaiou, eirec /cat ev a> ev eKaarov ra>v Qcpajv Qyv KaXevrac Kal etvaL rd avrd, otov ck iraLdaplov 6 avrds Ae-yerai ea)$ dv Ttpeor^vrys yevyrac' ovros pcevrot »e«z	\	» x »	» t	»	t »	<
ovoeirore ra avra e^aiv ev avrcp opccvs o avros KaXeirac, aAAa veos del ycyvopcevos, rd 8e aTToAAvs*, E /cat Kara rds rplxas Kal adpKa Kal derra Kal atpea Kal crvpLTrav rd crcbpca. Kal pey on Kara rd aebpLa, aAAa /cai Kara ryv i/svxyv ol rpdiroL, rd y0y, dd^at, eTTc0vpLLac) ydoval, XvrraL, (/>dftoi, rovrcov eKacrra ovdenore rd avra rrapeunv eKaanp, aAAa rd pcev ylyverac, rd de aTrdXXvraL. voXv de 208 rovraw droTTtbrepov ere, on Kal al eTTLarypLac pLy otl al pLev ylyvovrai, al 8e arroXXovraL ypLLV, Kal ovdeTvore ol avrol eerpeev ovde Kara rds eiTLcrrypLas, aAAa Kai pcla eKacrry nbv errLarypcebv ravrdv irderxeL. o yap KaXelraL pceXerav, <bs e^Lovuys earl rys emarypLys' Xy0y yap emarypLys egodos, pceXery de TraAcv Kacvyv epcrroLovaa dvrl rys an-194
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“ ‘ Why, it is just for this, I tell you, Diotima—as I stated a moment ago—that I have come to see you, because I noted my need of an instructor. Come, tell me the cause of these effects as well as of the others that have relation to love-matters.’
“ * Well then,’ she said, ‘ if you believe that love is by nature bent on what we have repeatedly admitted, you may cease to wonder. For here, too, on the same principle as before, the mortal nature ever seeks, as best it can, to be immortal. In one way only can it succeed, and that is by generation ; since so it can always leave behind it a new creature in place of the old. It is only for a while that each live thing can be described as alive and the same, as a man is said to be the same person from childhood until he is advanced in years : yet though he is called the same he does not at any time possess the same properties ; he is continually becoming a new person, and there are things also which he loses, as appears by his hair, his flesh, his bones, and his blood and body altogether. And observe that not only in his body but in his soul besides we find none of his manners or habits, his opinions, desires, pleasures, pains or fears, ever abiding the same in his particular self; some things grow in him, while others perish. And here is a yet stranger fact: with regard" to the possessions of knowledge, not merely do some of them grow and others perish in us, so that neither in what we know are we ever the same persons ; but a like fate attends each single sort of knowledge. What we call conning implies that our knowledge is departing ; since forgetfulness is an egress of knowledge, while conning substitutes a fresh one in place of that
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lovarjs [jivifariv]1 acpl^Ei tt)v Eiricrrtfp,7)V> u)Ote rrp> avrrjv Sokeiv etvai. tovto) yap rip rponcp irav rd dvr^rdv ucp^Erai, ov Tip iravraTraui to avro det B etvat uiUitEp to Oeiov, aAAa Tip rd diridv Kai ira-
XaiovpEvov erepov veov EyKaraXEiTTEiv otov avrd fy. ravr'p rrj /xTjxainj, d> ScoKpares, e</>7), Ovrjrdv dOavauias /xere^et,2 Kal ucbpa Kal raAAa Travra* dbvvarov3 8e aAA??. pr) ovv 0avpat,E et rd avrov dnoflXacrTT)p,a (favcrei nav ripq.' aOavaulas yap Xapiv Travrl avwj 7) UTrovbr] Kal 6 Epcus ettetoi.
Kat Eyd) aKovcras rov Xoyov Edavpaud te Kal C eIttov Etev, 8* Eyu), a) uof/nordri) kiortpa, ravra d)S dXrjddjs ovrcos e^€t;
Kat tj, aiUTTEp ol teXeol ao^Lurai, Eu ta^t, (3 'LajKpaTES' ETTE^yE Kal TU)V dvdpU)TTU)V El E0eXeIS els rrjv (/tiXoripiav flXEipai, davpd^oi^ av rrjs aXo-f r z -|4	*’ ♦	a ♦ zj ZJ'
yias [7T€ptJ a Eyo) EiprjKa el prj ewoei^, EvuvprjUEis d)S SetvcDs biaKEivrai Epayri rov dvopaurol yEVEudai “ #cat kXeos eis rov aEi XP°VOV dddvarov Kara-dEudai" Kal VTTtp TOVTOV Kivbvvovs TE KlvbwEVElV ETOipoi eiol Travras etc ptaAAov y vttep tu>v iraibiDV, D Kal ^piy/xar’ dvaXiUKEiv Kal irovovs ttoveiv ovu-Tivauovv Kal VnEpaTTodv^UKElV. ETTeI OLEl UVf E(f)T)> A.Xk7]UTIV VTTEp ’ASpT}TOV aTTodoVELV O.V, T) *A^tA“ Aea X\.arpoKXip ETrairodavEiv, y TTpoaiToOavEiv rov VpETEpOV Ko8pov VTTEp TTjs ftaUlXEiaS TO)V TTalbojV,
1 p.vfin’qv seel. Baiter. a fierixei Steph. : neTexw MSS. • dSui'aroy Creuzer: affdyaroif mss.
4 ir/pi seel. Ast.
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which departs, and so preserves our knowledge enough to make it seem the same. Every mortal thing is preserved in this way ; not by keeping it exactly the same for ever, like the divine, but by replacing what goes off or is antiquated with something fresh, in the semblance of the original. Through this device, Socrates, a mortal thing partakes of immortality, both in its body and in all other respects ; by no other means can it be done. So do not wonder if everything naturally values its own offshoot; since all are beset by this eagerness and this love with a view to immortality.’
“ On hearing this argument I wondered, and said : ‘ Really, can this in truth be so, most wise Diotima ? *
“ Whereat she, like our perfect professors, said: ‘ Be certain of it, Socrates; only glance at the ambition of the men around you, and you will have to wonder at the unreasonableness of what I have told you, unless you are careful to consider how singularly they are affected with the love of winning a name, “ and laying up fame immortal for all time to come.”1 For this, even more than for their children, they are ready to run all risks, to expend money, perform any kind of task, and sacrifice their lives. Do you suppose,’ she asked, ‘ that Alcestis would have died for Admetus, or Achilles have sought death on the corpse of Patroclus, or your own Codrus 2 have welcomed it to save the kingdom of his children, if they had not expected to
1	Diotima. like Agathon, breaks into verse of her own composing.
2	A legendary king of Athens who exposed his life because an oracle had said that the Dorian invaders would conquer if they did not slay the Athenian king.
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pir) olopievovs t( adavarov pivyjpirjv dperrjs rrepc ” eavrdov eaeadac, -rjv vvv r)pie is eyofiev; rroXXov ye Sei, e^, dAA\ otpiai, virep dperyjs dOavarov Kal E roiavrrjs ddgr/s evKXeovs rravres rravra rroiovcnv, daip dv dpielvovs cocri, roaovrco piaXXov rov ydp ddavdrov epcoaiv. oi p,ev ovv eyKvpioves, d<pr), Kara acopiara owes rrpds rds yvvaiKas piaXXov rperrovrai Kal ravrr) epcoriKoi eiai, Sid rraidoyovtas adavaatav Kal pivrjpvqv Kal evdaipioviav, cos oiovrai, avrois “ cis rdv ezrecra ypdvov yravra TropiCd-209 ^ievof” oi Se Kara rrjv i/wyijv—eial ydp ovv, €</>r), oi ev rais i/njyais kvovolv eri /zaAAov r) ev tols crcop,acriv, a ipvyfj rrpocn'jKei Kal Kvfjtjai Kal reKeiv'1 ri ovv rrpocryjKei; (/>pdvr)criv re Kal rr)v dXXrjv dpcTXjV' tov dr) eicri Kal oi rroirjral rravres yev-VTjropes Kal rcov drjpciovpyojv oool Xeyovrat, evpe-tlkoI eivai’ ttoXv Se pLeycarr), €(^>7], Kal KaXXlaTT) Trjs </>povr)cr€Cos T) rrepl ras rcov irdXecov re /<ai OLKTjcrecov dLaKoapLT)aeis, r) dr) dvopud ean aco<ppo-B crvvr) re Kai SiKaiocrurzy tovtljov av drav rts ^k
veov eyKvpLcov r) rrjv i/jvyrjv Oclos cov, Kal rjKovorjs Trjs r)Xt,KLas tlktclv re Kal yevvav rjdrj erri,0vp,rj, {pprei dr/, dlpLat, Kal ovtos rrepucbv rd KaXdv ev <3 dv yevvyjaecev' ev ra> ydp alaypa) ovderrore yev-vr)aet. rd re ovv acopLara ra KaXa pcaXXov r) ra atcrypa aarra^erat are kvcov, Kai eav evrvyr) yvyr) KaXrj Kal yevvala Kal ev</>vet, rrdvv dr) doTra^eTat, rd avvapL</>drepov, Kal rrpds tovtov rdv dvOpcorrov evdvs eviropeZ Xdycov rrepl aperrjs Kal rrepl olov ypr/ C etvai rdv dvdpa rdv dyaddv Kal a errirr)deveiv, Kai
1 TtKeiv Hug : Kveti' MSS.
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win ‘ a deathless memory for valour, * which now we keep ? Of course not. I hold it is for immortal distinction and for such illustrious renown as this that they all do all they can, and so much the more in proportion to their excellence. They are in love with what is immortal. Now those who are teeming in body betake them rather to women, and are amorous on this wise : by getting children they acquire an immortality, a memorial, and a state of bliss, which in their imagining they “ for all succeeding time procure.” But pregnancy of soul—for there are persons,’ she declared, ‘ who in their souls still more than in their bodies conceive those things which are proper for soul to conceive and bring forth ; and what are those things ? Prudence, and virtue in general; and of these the begetters are all the poets and those craftsmen who are styled inventors. Now by far the highest and fairest part of prudence is that which concerns the regulation of cities and habitations ; it is called sobriety and justice. So when a man’s soul is so far divine that it is made pregnant with these from his youth, and on attaining manhood immediately desires to bring forth and beget, he too, I imagine, goes about seeking the beautiful object whereon he may do his begetting, since he will never beget upon the ugly. Hence it is the beautiful rather than the ugly bodies that he welcomes in his pregnancy, and if he chances also on a soul that is fair and noble and well-endowed, he gladly cherishes the two combined in one ; and straightway in addressing such a person he is resourceful in discoursing of virtue and of what should be the good man’s character and what his pursuits ; and so he takes
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CTTi^etpei 7rat3euetp. aTird/zepo? yap, ot/zat, tov koXov Kal ofiiXatv avra>, a TraAat tKvtL rt/cret Kal ytwa, Kal Trapdjv Kal dirdv pLtp,vr]pLtvos> Kal rb ytwrjOtv crvvtKrpt<f>tL KOLvfj peer* tKtlvov, coare TtoXv [JLtL^CO KOLVOJVLaV TIJS TU)V iralbtOV TTpOS dXX'Q-Xovs ot tolovtol luyovcri Kal t^lXIov fttftaLortpav, are /caAAtdpcup /cat dflaparcurepa/p 7rat8a>p kckol-vaivrj Korts. Kal rras dv bt^aLro tavra) tolovtovs TratSas p,aXXov ytyovtvaL T) tovs dvQpayrrtvovs, Kal D ety vQp.ripov drro^Xt^as Kal cHato8op /cat tovs aXXovs TTOi'qrds rovs ayadovs ^rjXcvv ota tKyova tavrevv KaraXtLirovcrLV, a tKttvoLs dddvarov kXcos
Kal pLvtfpLijv irapextrai avra TOLavra ovra- et 3e /JovAet, €<£77, otovs AvKovpyos TratSas /careAtTrero €P Aa/ce8at/zopt cfwrfjpas rrjs AaKtbalpLOVos Kal d>s tiros tlrrtw rrjs 'EAAdSos1. repros bt Trap' vpLtv Kal SoAcop 8ta t^p tow vop,a>v ytvvrjow, Kal E aAAot aXXofh rroXXaxov dvbpts, Kal tv "EAA^at
/cat tv ftapftdpois, iroXXd Kal KaXd dTTofirjvdpLtvot €pya, yevvTjcravTes iravrocav aperrjv* cov Kac Lepa iroXXd rjbrj ytyovt bed tovs tolovtovs iralbas, 8ta §€ TOVS dvOpU)1TLVOVS OvbtVOS ITO).
1 avra p,tv ovv ra tpcorLKa lctojs, a> 2aa>Kparts, tO /cap ov p,vr]0tL7]S' ra bt rtXta Kal tiroirrLKa, cup eveKa Kat ravra earLV, eav tl$ opua>$ pLercT]) ovk olo eL olos t av eLTfi. epaj pev ovv, t(f>Tj, tyd> Kal irpoOvpLLas ovbtv diroXtltlxv' TTtLpU) bt <Kal av >v tirtaOaL, dv olos rt fis. bti
1	<kcu <ri)> Oxyrh. Pap.
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in hand the other’s education. For I hold that by contact with the fair one and by consorting with him he bears and brings forth his long-felt conception, because in presence or absence he remembers his fair. Equally too with him he shares the nurturing of what is begotten, so that men in this condition enjoy a far fuller community with each other than that which comes with children, and a far surer friendship, since the children of their union are fairer and more deathless. Every one would choose to have got children such as these rather than the human sort—merely from turning a glance upon Homer and Hesiod and all the other good poets, and envying the fine offspring they leave behind to procure them a glory immortally renewed in the memory of men. Or only look,’ she said, ‘ at the fine children whom Lycurgus1 left behind him in Lacedaemon to deliver his country and—I may almost say —the whole of Greece; while Solon is highly esteemed among you for begetting his laws; and so are divers men in divers other regions, whether among the Greeks or among foreign peoples, for the number of goodly deeds shown forth in them, the manifold virtues they begot. In their name has many a shrine been reared because of their fine children; whereas for the human sort never any man obtained this honour.
Into these love-matters even you, Socrates, might haply be initiated; but I doubt if you could approach the rites and revelations to which these, for the properly instructed, are merely the avenue. However I will speak of them,’ she said, ‘ and will not stint my best endeavours ; only you on your part must try your best to follow. He who would
1	The legendary creator of Spartan laws and customs.
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ydp, ttyv], tov opf)a>s lovra enl tovto to irpaypa dpyeadac pev veov ovra ievaL em, ra KaXa ad)par a, Kai TrpatTov pev, edv 6p0a>$ ^y^rat o r/yovpevos, evos avrov u co par os epav Kai evravOa yevvav B Xoyovs KaXovs, eneLra 8e avrov KaravofjuaL,
OTL TO KaXXos TO C7TL OTCVOVV OCOpaTL Tip €771 erepcp ocoparL aSeA^ov can, /cat el BeZ BtatKetv TO €7T €lO€t KaAOV, TTOAAr) aVOta p7] OVX GV TG KOA. ravrov TjyeZodai ro erri rraoL tols cr co paca KaXXos' rovro B* evvoyaavra KaracrrfjvaL Trdvrcov ru>v koXcov crcopdrcov epaarTqv, evos Be ro a<f>6Bpa rovro yaXduaL Karafipovr/cravra Kai crpLKpov rpyrpra-pevov perd 8e ravra to ev raZs i/royaLS KaXXos npLutrepov TjyiyjaaOaL rov ev rep axo/zan, aicrre Kai eav emeLKTjs a>v rr^v	tls Kav opLKpov
c avOos €^apKeiv avra) Kai epav Kai KrjBeaOai,
Kai TiKrew Xoyovs rocovrovs Kai Qryreiv ocrLves /	O \ f	\	/	<yj	n T
TTOtTjCFOVcrL pcATLovs rovs v€ov$, Lva avayKatJUT) av OedcracrOai, ro ev tols eTrLTr^BevpauL Kai tols vopoLS KaXov Kai tovt* IBclv otl ttov avro avrcp ovyyeves COTLV, LVa to Ttepi to CTCopa KaXov apLKpdv TL rjy^arjraL etvaL' perd 8e rd e'TTLrrjBevpara em ras eiTLarripas dyayeZv, eva t8p av eiTLcrrrjpuyv KaXXos, Kal flXeiraiv irpos ttoXv 'qB'rj ro KaXov pTpeerL rcy D Trap* evl, d>G7rep OLKerr^s, dyarredv rracBaplov KaXXos f) dv0pd)7TOV tlvos e7TLT7]Bevparos evos, BovXevcov tjtavXos ft Kai apLKpoXoyos, aAA* eiri ro ttoXv ireXayos rerpappevos rov KaXov Kai Oeatpcov ttoX-Xovs Kai KaXovs Xoyovs Kai peyaXoTTpoTreis tlktt) 202
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proceed rightly in this business must not merely begin from his youth to encounter beautiful bodies. In the first place, indeed, if his conductor guides him aright, he must be in love with one particular body, and engender beautiful converse therein ; but next he must remark how the beauty attached to this or that body is cognate to that which is attached to any other, and that if he means to ensue beauty in form, it is gross folly not to regard as one and the same the beauty belonging to all ; and so, having grasped this truth, he must make himself a lover of all beautiful bodies, and slacken the stress of his feeling for one by contemning it and counting it a trifle. But his next advance will be to set a higher value on the beauty of souls than on that of the body, so that however little the grace that may bloom in any likely soul it shall suffice him for loving and caring, and for bringing forth and soliciting such converse as will tend to the betterment of the young ; and that finally he may be constrained to contemplate the beautiful as appearing in our observances and our laws, and to behold it all bound together in kinship and so estimate the body’s beauty as a slight affair. From observances he should be led on to the branches of knowledge, that there also he may behold a province of beauty, and by looking thus on beauty in the mass may escape from the mean, meticulous slavery of a single instance, where he must centre all his care, like a lackey, upon the beauty of a particular child or man or single observance ; and turning rather towards the main ocean of the beautiful may by contemplation of this bring forth in all their splendour many fair fruits of discourse and meditation in a
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Kal 3iavo'qpfara ev </>cXocro</)ia dt/>0dv<p, ecus av €VTav0a pcocr0els Kal av%T)0els Karl&rj TLvd cttl-crrripL'qv p,iav TOLavTYjv, y ccttl KaXov TOLOvde. E ireLpco 8e pcoL, ttyr), tov vovv npoaeyeLv cos otov re p,dXiara.
"Os' ydp dv ptdypL €vrav0a npds rd epcoTLKa 'JTaidaycoyrjOfj, 0ed)pi,evos €<f>e^rjs re Kal dp0cos ra KaAa, npos rcAo? 1701] l<jov tcov epcoTLKCov eg-atyv'qs Kard^eral tl f)avp.acndv tt)V (pvatv KaXdv, tovto eKeLVO, co ZscoKpaTes, ov ot] eveKev Kac ol »	(\	>	>	V » X
epLirpoavev iravTes itovol rjorav, irpcoTOv pLev act ov KaL ovtc ytyvop,evov ovtc aTToAAvpLevov, ovTe av$avdp,€vov ovtc </>0lvov, enei/ra ov tt} pLev KaXdv, Ti] o aiaxpov, ovoe tots pL€V, rore 0 ov, ovoe TTpos p,ev to KaXdv, irpos 8e to alcr^pov, ovd* evOa p.ev KaXdv, ev0a Se alaxpdv, cos tluI p.ev ov KaXdv, tlctl 8e alaxpdv' ou§* av </>avTao0ricr€TaL avra> to KaXdv otov vrpdcrvoitov tl ovde yelpes ovde dXXo ovdev cov acopLa pLCTeycL, ovdd tls Xdyos ov8e tis €iTLcrTTip,r), ov8e irov dv ev eTepco tlvl, otov ev t,(pcp B cv yrj ■>) ev ovpavdp T) ev to) dXXco, aAAa auro Ka0y avrd p,e0' avrov p,ovoeL8es del dv, ra Se aAAa
irdvTa KaXd ckclvov pbeTe^ovTa Tpoirov TLvd tolov-tov, otov yiyvopLevcov tc tcov aXXcov KaL dnoX-XvpLCVCOV p,7]8ev €K€LVO pLTjTe TL TtXcOV pL^TC eXaTTOV yLyveo0aL pLrfoe TraoxeLV pL7]8ev. otov 8tf tls and tcov8c 81a to dp0cos naLdepaoTeLV enavLcov ckclvo to KaXdv apxTpraL Ka0opav, ayedov dv tl dirroLTO tov TeXovs. tovto yap St? ccttl to dp0cos dnl rd C epcoTLKa levaL 7) vtt’ dXXov dyeodac, apydpLevov and
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plenteous crop of philosophy; until with the strength and increase there acquired he descries a certain single knowledge connected with a beauty which has yet to be told. And here, I pray you,’ said she, ‘ give me the very best of your attention.
“ ‘ When a man has been thus far tutored in the lore of love, passing from view to view of beautiful things, in the right and regular ascent, suddenly he will have revealed to him, as he draws to the close of his dealings in love, a wondrous vision, beautiful in its nature ; and this, Socrates, is the final object of all those previous toils. First of all, it is ever-existent and neither comes to be nor perishes, neither waxes nor wanes ; next, it is not beautiful in part and in part ugly, nor is it such at such a time and other at another, nor in one respect beautiful and in another ugly, nor so affected by position as to seem beautiful to some and ugly to others. Nor again will our initiate find the beautiful presented to him in the guise of a face or of hands or any other portion of the body, nor as a particular description or piece of knowledge, nor as existing somewhere in another substance, such as an animal or the earth or sky or any other thing; but existing ever in singularity of form independent by itself, while all the multitude of beautiful things partake of it in such wise that, though all of them are coming to be and perishing, it grows neither greater nor less, and is affected by nothing. So when a man by the right method of boy-loving ascends from these particulars and begins to descry that beauty, he is almost able to lay hold of the final secret. Such is the right approach or induction to love-matters.
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TcovSe raw KaXajv eKeivov eveKa rov KaXov del enavievai, cbonep enava^aOpiois %pd)pievov, dno t \ i x o r	x >	\ o	> x z	x x x
epos’ em duo Kac ano ovotv em navra ra KaAa acopiara, Kac ano ruuv tcaXcdv oci>p.dra)v enl rd KaAa enirTjBevpiara, Kal dno raw eniryBevpidraw enl rd KaAa /xa^tj/xara, Kac ano raw /xa^t^xararp en’ eKeivo ro pcdQrjpia reXevr(juai,x o eanv ovk dXXov 7/ avrov eKeivov rov KaXov pidOrpjia, era2 yvcp D avro reXevraw o eon KaXov. evravOa rov fliov, a> <£cAe SajKpares, e^yrj x) XiavnviKxj gevrj, einep nov dXXodi, ^icordv avOpconcp, Oecopievcp avro ro KaXov. o eav nore lBt)$, ov Kara xpvalov re Kal eadfjra Kal rov$ KaXoi>s nacBds re Kal veavixncovs Bogel vol etvai, ovs vvv opu>v eKnenXxjgai Kal eroi-p,o$ el Kal av Kal dXXoi noXXoi, dparvres ra nai-o. \	X	/	>X>*» M	rz>-?
ocKa Kac ovvovres aei avrois, ei na)$ otov r tjv, pir/re euBieiv p/rjre niveiv, aAAa Oeaadai piovov Kal E crvveivai. ri Bxjra, e([>r], oiopieda, ei rep yevoiro avro ro KaXov iBeiv etXiKpives, Kadapov, dfUKrov, aAAa pirj avanXeeov crapKcov re dvBpcunivcuv Kal Xpa>/iara)V Kal dXXrjs noXXfjs (f>Xuapia? Ovrjrfjs, aAA’ avro ro Oeiov KaXov Bvvairo p.ovoeiBe$ Kar-212 iBeiv; ap* otei, e(f>rj, (fiavXov fliov yiyveuBai eKeioe ftXenovros dvOpconov Kal eKeivo a> Bei Oecopievov Kat avvovros avrcp; rj ovk evOvpirj, ecftTj, on evravOa avrcp ixovayov yevrjcrerai, opcovn up oparov ro KaXov, riKreiv ovk eiBcoXa dperrjs,
<7
are
ovk eiBcoXov ec/>anrop,evcp, aAA’ dXrjOfj,
are rov dXxjOovs ec/tanropievcp’ reKovn Be aperrjv aArjOrj Kal Bpei/japievcp vnap^ei Oeoc()iXei yeveadai, G
1	reXevr^aat Usenet: reXcuTT/a^ MS3.
2	iva Usenet: Kal mss.
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Beginning from obvious beauties he must for the sake of that highest beauty be ever climbing aloft, as on the rungs of a ladder, from one to two, and from two to all beautiful bodies ; from personal beauty he proceeds to beautiful observances, from observance to beautiful learning, and from learning at last to that particular study which is concerned with the beautiful itself and that alone ; so that in the end he comes to know the very essence of beauty. In that state of life above all others, my dear Socrates,’ said the Mantinean woman, ‘ a man finds it truly worth while to live, as he contemplates essential beauty. This, when once beheld, will outshine your gold and your vesture, your beautiful boys and striplings, whose aspect now so astounds you and makes you and many another, at the sight and constant society of your darlings, ready to do without either food or drink if that were any way possible, and only gaze upon them and have their company. But tell me, what would happen if one of you had the fortune to look upon essential beauty entire, pure and unalloyed; not infected with the flesh and colour of humanity, and ever so much more of mortal trash ? What if he could behold the divine beauty itself, in its unique form ? Do you call it a pitiful life for a man to lead—looking that way, observing that vision by the proper means, and having it ever with him ? Do but consider,’ she said, ‘ that there only will it befall him, as he sees the beautiful through that which makes it visible, to breed not illusions but true examples of virtue, since his contact is not with illusion but with truth. So when he has begotten a true virtue and has reared it up he is destined to win
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Kal ELTrep rep aAAa> dv0pd>7ra>v dOavdwp Kai EKEIVCp ;
B Taura 8r), co OacSpe re /cat oi aAAot, p.Ev Atortjaa, TreTTCicr/xai 8* Eyed' ttetteujpevos 8e TTEipto-pat Kal rpvs a A Ao us tteIQeiv, on tovtov tov KTTjparos rrj dv3pa>7T€ia c/)vcr€i avvEpydv dpLEivco ’'Epcuros ovk av ns pa8icv$ Xdftoi. 8id 8tj eycoye (f>T)p,i xpfjvat, vrdvTa dv8pa tov *Eparra npav, Kal avrds npco ra EpconKa Kal 8ia</)Epdvrcos daKco Kal tols aAAois* Ttapa/ceAeuo/zat, Kal vvv te Kal oleI EyKcopbid^co ttjv 8vvapiv Kal dvdpEiav tov 0 ’'Epcuros Ka0' ocrov olds r' Eipl. tovtov ovv tov Xoyov, a) 0ai8pe, el pEV ftovXei, cbs eyKcopiov ecs "Epcora vdpiaov EiprjcrOai, el 8e> o ri Kat ottv/ yalpeis dvopd^cov, tovto dvopa^E.
Elttovtos 8e Taura tov HaioKparovs rou? fiEV EirawEtv, tov 8c ’Apiaro^avij Aeyetv Tt etti-XEipELV, OTL EpLV1Q(J0Y] OVTOV XdyCOV 6 ElOKpaTYjS TTEpl tov Xoyov Kal Egatf/>VT)s Trjv avXiov Ovpav KpOVOpLEVTJV TToXvV IpdyOV 7Tapaa)(ELV (OS KCOpLaOTUiV, Kal avX7]Tpl8os (fxov'rjv aKovEiv. tov ovv ’Aya-D 9(ova, IIai8€$“, <f>dvai, ov <jkei/jeo,0e; Kal Eav p,EV TLS T<UP ETTIT7]8eI(OV T), KoXeLTE’ El 8e p,^, XdyETE oti ov irivopEV, aAAa avarravopEua tjotj,
Kal ou iroXv varTEpov ’AA/a/?id8ou tyjv </>covt]V aKovEiv ev Trj avXfj U(f>68pa peOvovtos Kal pdya ftocovTOS, EpcoTiovTos ottov 'AydOiov Kal keXevov-tos dyEiv Trap' ’AydOcova. ayEiv ovv avrov Ttapd cr<f>as rry te avXT)rpl8a vnoXaflovcrav Kal dXXovs nvds rcov aKoXovOcov, Kal ETTiarfjvai ettI ras Ovpas E EOTE(f)av(opEVOv avrov kittcv te tivi uTE(/)dv(o 8auEi Kal icov, Kal raivlas E^ovra ettI rr^s KE(f>aXrjs 208
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the friendship of Heaven ; he, above all men, is immortal.’
“ This, Phaedrus and you others, is what Diotima told me, and I am persuaded of it; in which persuasion I pursue my neighbours, to persuade them in turn that towards this acquisition the best helper that our human nature can hope to find is Love. Wherefore I tell you now that every man should honour Love, as I myself do honour all lovematters with especial devotion, and exhort all other men to do the same ; both now and always do I glorify Love’s power and valour as far as I am able. So I ask you, Phaedrus, to be so good as to consider this account as a eulogy bestowed on Love, or else to call it by any name that pleases your fancy.”
After Socrates had thus spoken, there was applause from all the company except Aristophanes, who was beginning to remark on the allusion which Socrates’ speech had made to his own;1 when suddenly there was a knocking at the outer door, which had a noisy sound like that of revellers, and they heard notes of a flute-girl. “ Go and see to it,” said Agathon to the servants ; “ and if it be one of our intimates, invite him in : otherwise, say we are not drinking, but just about to retire.”
A few moments after, they heard the voice of Alcibiades in the forecourt, very drunken and bawling loud, to know where Agathon was, and bidding them bring him to Agathon. So he was brought into the company by the flute-girl and some others of his people supporting him : he stood at the door, crowned with a bushy wreath of ivy and violets, and wearing a great array of ribands
1 See 205 e.
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irdvv iroXXds, Kal elrretv ‘'Avdpes, xaipere' pe-dvovra dv8pa irdvv (J(j)d8pa 8egecr()e o'vpTrdrrjv, rj dirlcopev dvadrjcravres pdvov *AydOoova, eft (pirep 'TjXOopev; eyd) yap rot,, (/>dvac, ydes pev ovy olds t* eyevdprjv d(f>i,Keu0ab, vvv 3e tjkcjj eirl rrj K€(f>aXfj eyoov ras raivlas, cva and rrjs eprjs Kec/jaXrjs rrjv rov cro^oordrov Kal KaXXtcrrov K€(/>aXi)v, edv eLirco1— ovroocrl dvadyaa). dpa KarayeXdcrecrOe pov d)$ 213 peOvovros; eyd) 8e, Kav vpels yeXare, opa)s ev
ot8’ on dXydy Xeya). dXXa poi Xeyere avrddev, eirl prjroLS elaio) t) ju/j); avpirleade r) ov;
Hdvras ovv dvaOopvflfjcraL Kal KeXevew elcrievat Kal KaraKXlveadat, Kal rdv *AydOcova KaXetv avrov. Kal rdv levac dydpevov vtto tcvv avOpcdircov, koI /	«	X	/	»	» Q /
irepLacpovp.evov ap,a ra? racvtas cos avaor/crovra, emirpocrdev ratv ot/>0aX[xa)v eyovra ov KandeZv tov ^(OKparij, aAAa Kadl^eaOac irapd rdv 'Ayddawa B ev p.eacp ^(VKpdrovs re Kal eKelvov Trapaxcopijaac yap rdv ^lOiKpari] d)$ eKecvov Kandetv.2 irapaKaf)-e^dpevov 8e avrov durra^eadat re rdv 'Ayadcova Kal dva8ew.
Ei7retv ovv rov *AydOawa ^iroXvere, iracde1;, *AXKifl(,d8r]v, cva ei< rplrarv KaraKeijrat.
ITavu ye, elireZv rdv ’AXKifliddrjV' aAAa rts rjpZv r	,	\ tf	if
ooe rptros crvpnorTjs; Kat, apa peracrrpecpopevov avrov dpav rdv YiO)Kpd.rr], I86vra 3e dvaTTY]8rprai Kal elrrevv ‘Hpa/cAeis, rovrl rl yv; 'EcoKpdr'iqs
1 etirw mss. : avenruv Winckelni. : Olv daiai Bergk.
2 KariSeiv scripsi: KanSe^v) Oxyrh. Pap. (cf. 174 b w$ /Set?): Ka^ifeip MSS.
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on his head, “ Good evening, sirs,” he said ; “ will yon admit to your drinking a fellow very far gone in liquor, or shall we simply set a wreath on Agathon —which indeed is what we came for—and so away ? I tell you, sir, I was hindered from getting to you yesterday ; but now I am here with these ribands on my head, so that I can pull them off mine and twine them about the head of the cleverest, the handsomest, if I may speak the—see, like this !1 Ah, you would laugh at me because I am drunk ? Well, for my part, laugh as you may, I am sure I am speaking the truth. Come, tell me straight out, am I to enter on the terms stated or not ? Will you take a cup with me or no ? ”
At this they all boisterously acclaimed him, bidding him enter and take a seat, and Agathon also invited him. So he came along with the assistance of his people ; and while unwinding the ribands for his purpose of wreathing his friend he so held them before his eyes that he failed to notice Socrates, and actually took a seat next to Agathon, between Socrates and him : for Socrates had moved up when he caught sight of Alcibiades. So there he sat, and he saluted Agathon and began to twine his head.
Then Agathon said to the servants, “ Take off Alcibiades’ shoes, so that he can recline here with us two.”
“ By all means,” said Alcibiades ; “ but who is our third at table ? ” With that he turned about and saw Socrates, and the same moment leapt up and cried, “ Save us, what a surprise ! Socrates
' 1 His drunken gesture interrupts what he means to say and resumes later,—“ If I may speak the truth.”
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ovros; eXXoyov av pLe evTavda KarcKecao, oarrep €tu>(7€ts €gac(pv7]s avatpaivecrUai ottov eyco a>/x?]V T} Kiara ae easat/au Kai vw ri 7]Keis; Kai ti av evTavda Kar€KXlvr)S, Kal1 ov rrapd *Aptaro^avet ov8e el tls dXXos yeXotos etTTL re Kal flovXeraL, aAAa ^LcpLrj^av'qcra) ottos rrapd to KaXXccrro tov ev8ov
KaraKCLOT};
Kat rov ^ajKpaTT], ’Ayafltuv, <f>dvaL, opa el pLOL €irap,vv€LS’ os epLol 6 tovtov epos 'rov dvOponov ov </>avXov TTpaypLa yeyovev. dm eKelvov ydp tov Xpovov, a<p ov tovtov rjpaaru'qv, ovkotl e^ecrTc pLoi D ovtc TrpooflXei/jaL ovre dLaXeyGTfvaL koXo ov8* cvl, y ovTocrl ^rjXoTVTTOv pe Kal </>0ova)v OavpLacrrd epyd^cTaL Kal XoidopeLTat Te Kal to X€1P€ pdycs anc^eTai. opa o&v pLTj tl Kal vvv epyderTpraL, aAAa dLaXXagov TjpLas, eav evTLxeLpij ^La^eaOaL, ctt-dpLvve, os eyo Trp> tovtov pLavlav Te Kal </>lX-epaaTLav rrdvv dppodo.
’AAA’ ovk eoTL, </>dvaL tov ’AXKL^La^rjv, epLol Kal aol StaAAayi]. aAAa tovtov pLev eloavOls oe TLpLo-prjcropLaL' vvv 8e [jlol> * Ay d3ov, <f)dvaL, pLeTados tov E tolvlov, Iva dvadryjo Kal ttjv tovtov TavTTjvl ttjv OavpLao’T'fyv Ke^aX^v, Kal pLT) pLOL pLepL</>T)TaL otl ore pLev dvedrjaa, avTov 8e vlkovto ev Xdyois vravTas dvOpOTTOVS, OV pLOVOV TTpOTJV O(F7T€p (TV, dAA’ det, eireLTa ovk dve8r)aa. Kal dpL avTov XafldvTa tov
tolvlov dva8eLV tov Sco^pd'H? Kal KaTaKXtveaQaL.
’EttciSt? 8e KareKXLVT], €ltt€lv Etev 8rj, av8pes' 8oK€LTe ydp pLOL VT]<f>€LV’ OVK CITLTpeiTTeOV VpLLV, aAAa ttotcov opLoXdyrpraL ydp TavO* TjpLLV. dp-yovTa ovv alpovpLaL ttjs ndaeos, eos dv v/zets
1 Kal Hermann: mss.
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here ! So it was to lie in wait for me again that you were sitting there—your old trick of turning up on a sudden where least I expected you 1 Well, what are you after now ? Tell me, I say, why you took a seat here and not by Aristophanes or some one else who is absurd and means to be ? Why did you intrigue to get a seat beside the handsomest person in the room ? ”
Then Socrates said, “ Agathon, do your best to protect me, for I have found my love for this fellow no trifling affair. From the time when I fell in love with him I have not had a moment’s liberty either to look upon or converse with a single handsome person, but the fellow flies into a spiteful jealousy which makes him treat me in a monstrous fashion, girding at me and hardly keeping his hands to himself. So take care that he does no mischief now : pray reconcile us ; or if he sets about using force, protect me, for I shudder with alarm at his amorous frenzy.”
“ No,” said Alcibiades ; “ no reconcilement for you and me. I will have my revenge on you for this another time : for the present, Agathon, give me some of your ribands, that I may also deck this person’s head, this astonishing head. He shall not reproach me with having made a garland for you and then, though he conquers every one in discourse —not once in a while, like you the other day, but always—bestowing none upon him.” So saying he took some of the ribands and, after decking the head of Socrates, resumed his seat.
Reclining there, he proceeded: “ Now then, gentlemen, you look sober : I cannot allow this ; you must drink, and fulfil our agreement. So I appoint as president of this bout, till you have
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iKavcos TTLrjre, epcavrov. aAAa ^eperco, ’Aya^cuu,1 et Tt eortv cKTTopa pveya. paAAov de ovdev oet, aAAa </>epe, irac, <f>dvac, rdv i/jVKrrjpa eKeevov, 214 Iddvra avrov rrXeov tj oktco KorvXas xcopovvra.
rovrov epcTrXrjadpbevov irpayrov peev avrov eKircecv, CTretra rco ZsCOKparev KtAeuew eyyeiv Kat a/za > a FT \	\ V	z	* t /	/
etTretv- ilpos pvev Z^atKpaTT], co avoptS) to trocpLcrpLa pcoc ovdev' oTToaov ydp dv KeXevp rt?, roaovrov €KTTt,d)v ovdev pcaXXov pey wore pceOva0fj.
Top peev ovv XcoKpary ey^eavros rov rracdds
ircvew rov 8* ’Epuft/za^ov Ila}? ovv,
cf>dvac, co
’AA/tt^taS?/, rrocovpeev ; ovrcos ovre rt, Xeyopbev eni B tt] KVACKb ovr e7Taoop,ev, aAA are^ycus cooTrep ov dufjcovres 7TLop,e0a;
Tor ovv ’AXKiflLddrjv ebTrecv ’Epvft/za^e, /?eA-riare fteArtcrrov Tiarpds Kal acoc^poveordrov, %aipe.
Kat ydp av, <f>dvat rdv 'V^pv^lpbaxov' aAAa rt TTOLcopcev;
*0 Tt 8av2 av KeXevTjS. dec ydp aoc irecQeaOac'
Irjrpds ydp dvrjp rroXXcov avragcos aAAcov*
eTTcrarre odv d re flovXec.
u Akovoov d-q, ecTrelv rdv ’Epuft/aa^op. Yjpccv Ttplv ae ecaeXQecv edo£e xpfjvac cttl de£cd eKaarov ev peepee Xoyov rrepl ’'Eparros- ecTrecv d>s dvvacro KaX-C Xcarov, Kal eyKcopecdaac. ot pcev ovv aAAot rrdvres 'ijpeecs elp^Kapeev' av 8’ eTreedr^ ovk ecpr/Kas Kal eKTreTTCOKas, dcKacos et ecTrecv, eliruyv 8’ eircragat YiCOKparec d re dv fiovXr], Kal rovrov rep enl deged Kal ovrco rov$ aXXovs.
1	0€p^rw, 'kyddeev distinxit Burnet.
2	Burnet: 3’ &y T.
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had a reasonable drink—myself. Agathon, let the boy bring me as large a goblet as you have. Ah well, do not trouble,” he said ; “ boy, bring me that cooler there,”—for he saw it would hold a good halfgallon and more. This he got filled to the brim, and after quaffing it off himself bade them fill up for Socrates, saying, “ Against Socrates, sirs, my crafty plan is as nought. However large the bumper you order him, he will quaff it all off and never get tipsy with it.”
Socrates drank as soon as the boy had filled : but— “ What procedure is this, Alcibiades ? ” asked Eryximachus. “ Are we to have nothing to say or sing over the cup ? Are we going to drink just like any thirsty folk ? ”
To this Alcibiades answered : “ Ha, Eryximachus, ‘ of noblest, soberest sire most noble son ’ ; all hail ! ”
“ And the same to you,” said Eryximachus : “ but what are we to do ? ”
“ Whatever you command, for we are bound to obey you:
One learned leech is worth the multitude.1
So prescribe what you please.”
“ Then listen,” said Eryximachus. “ We resolved, before your arrival, that each in order from left to right should make the efinest speech he could upon Love, and glorify his name. Now all of us here have spoken ; so you, since you have made no speech and have drained the cup, must do your duty and speak. This done, you shall prescribe what you like for Socrates, and he for his neighbour on the right, and so on with the rest.”
1 Homer, II. xi. 514.
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’AAAd, <£dvai, & ’EpvftTta^e, ’AA/a/hdSrp' /caAd/S' pev Ae'yets, pedvovTa 8e avdpa Trapa vrp <f)dvTCov Xdyovs TrapaftaXXeiv prj ovk e£ laov vp D Kal dpa, co paKapie, irelOei tI ue ^coKpdrTjs d>v apn ccttcv; 7] oioua orc tovvovtiov care irav i) o eXeyev; ovtos ydp, edv Tiva eycb eTracveaco tov-rov irapovTos 17 veov T) avupcoTTOV aAAov T) tovtov, ovk d<f>e$eTai pov too yeepe.
Ovk evtfiYjp/tjaeLs; </>avat tov 'LcoKpaT'q.
Md TOV IIo(T€t8d>, €t7T€tV TOV ’AXKl/3ld8l]V, pT]8eV Aeye irpos ravra, a)$ eycu ovo av era aAAov err-acveaat/zc aov irapovros.
’AAA’ ovtco Trolei,, </>dvai tov ^pv^lpLayov, ei ^ovXcl* ^(OKparv} Giralvtaov.
Ila)? Xdyecs; cIttccv tov ^AXKi^idbTjv Sokcl Xpfjvac, <0 ’Epv^L/za^e; en-LOcopcai, tco avbpl Kal TbpLcoprjcrcofJXU vpccov evavTcov;
E Ovtos, <f>dvai tov UcoKpaTT), ti ev vep eyecs; enl Ta yeXoidnepd fie eTraweuai,1 7} tI TTOc^uebs;
TdXTjOfj epdo. aAA’ opa el Traplrjs-
’AAAa [levToc, </)dvab, Ta ye dXTjdrj 7Taplr]p,(, Kal
KeXevco XeyeLV.
Ovk dv <f>0dvoipLb, eiTreiv tov 1AXKi/3td8yv. /cat pcevTOL ovTCoal TrolrjCFOv. edv rt pbTf dXrjOes Xeyco, 215 pccTagv eTuXaftov, dv ^ovXr), Kal evrre otl tovto i/jev8op,aL' eKcbv yap etvai ov8ev ^evaopiai. edv pevTOi avap,ipLV7]aKdp,evos aXXo dXXoOev Xeyco, pvqdev 0avp,dtrr)S' ov yap tl padiov ttjv cft^v aToiriav d)89 eyovTi evTrdpcos Kal e<f>e^7]s KaTapiOp,rjcrai»
1 iiratv^ffac Burnet: eircui'toeis mss.
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“ Very good, Eryximachus,” said Alcibiades; “ but to pit a drunken man against sober tongues is hardly fair. Besides, my gifted friend, you are surely not convinced by anything that Socrates has just told you ? You must know the case is quite
the contrary of what he was saying. It is he who, if I praise any god in his presence or any person other than himself, will not keep his hands off me.”
“ Come, enough of this,” said Socrates.
** On the honour of a gentleman,” said Alcibiades, “ it is no use your protesting, for I could not praise anyone else in your presence.”
“ Well, do that if you like,” said Eryximachus;
“ praise Socrates.”
“ You mean it ? ” said Alcibiades ; “ you think I had better, Eryximachus ? Am I to set upon the fellow and have my revenge before you all ? ”
“ Here,” said Socrates; “ what are you about, — to make fun of me with your praises, or what ? ”
“ I shall speak the truth ; now, will you permit > >>
me r
“ Ah well, so long as it is the truth, I permit you and command you to speak.”
“You shall hear it this moment,” said Alcibiades ; “ but there is something you must do. If I say anything that is false, have the goodness to take me up short and say that there I am lying ; for I will not lie if I can help it. Still, you are not to be surprised if I tell my reminiscences at haphazard ; it is anything but easy for a man in my condition to give a fluent and regular enumeration of your oddities.”
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LcoKparr] o eyco enaLveiv, co avopes, ovrcoi C7TL%€L Puerto, St’ elKOVCOV. OVTOS pL€V OVV LOCOS oirfoerai enl ra yeXoLorepa, eorai S’ 77 clkcov tov dXrjOovs eveKa, ov tov yeXotov. cfrrjptl yap Si) B o/xotOTarov avrov etvat rot? atA^vots tovtols rots ev tols eppLoyXvcf>etoLS KaOrjpievoLs, ovs nvas epyd-£ovrai ol &Y]pLLOvpyoL avpiyyas r] avXovs eyovras, 01 St^aSe Stot^^evre? <$atvovrat evSoflev dydXp,ara >/	n ~	x 1	\ t > z	»'	~
e^ovres uecov. kol cp^piL av eoiKevai avrov rep aa-rvpcp ra> Xlapova. otl piev ovv rd ye ecdos dpLOios el tovtols, to UcoKpares, ovS’ avrds dv1 nov dp,(/)LcrPT]TT]craLS’ cos Se /tat raXXa eoLKas, pLera tovto aKove. v^plottjs et 7} ov; eav ydp pvrj dpco-Xoyxjs, pLaprvpas TrapegopLac. aAA’ ovk avXrjr^s; C ttoXv ye f)avpLa<jL(drepos ckclvov. 6 pcev ye St* dpy dvcov CKrjXeL tovs avOpcvTTOvs rfj otto rov ord pharos dvvapLeL, Kal erL vvvl os dv rd eKetvov avXp. d ydp "OXvpLTTOs TjvXeL, Mapauou Ae'yco tov2 StSa-^avros. rd ovv eKetvov eav re dyadds avXr]TT]s avXfj eav re cfjavXr) avXrprpLS, pLova Kare^aOac ttolcl Kal drjXoL tovs rcov Oecov re Kal reXercov deopLevovs did rd Sela etvat. av S* eKetvov roaov-rov pdvov diac/iepeis, otl dvev dpydvcov i(jlXols Xdyois ravrdv tovto itolcls- 'QpLecs yovv drav pcev I) rov dXXov aKovcopLev Xeyovros Kal naw dyaOov prjTopos aXXovs Xdyovs, ovSev pieXei cos enos elnexv ovdevt" eneiddv Se aov ns aKovv 77 rcov acov Xdycov
1 &v Baiter: Srj mss.
’ tov Badham : toutou mss.
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Alcibiades’ praise of Socrates
“ The way I shall take, gentlemen, in my praise of Socrates, is by similitudes. Probably he will think I do this for derision; but I choose my similitude for the sake of truth, not of ridicule. For I say he is likest to the Silenus-figures that sit in the statuaries’ shops ; those, I mean, which our craftsmen make with pipes or flutes in their hands : when their two halves are pulled open, they are found to contain images of gods. And I further suggest that he resembles the satyr Marsyas. Now, as to your likeness, Socrates, to these in figure, I do not suppose even you yourself will dispute it; but I have next to tell you that you are like them in every other respect. You are a fleering fellow, eh ? If you will not confess it, I have witnesses at hand. Are you not a piper ? Why, yes, and a far more marvellous one than the satyr. His lips indeed had power to entrance mankind by means of instruments : a thing still possible to-day for anyone who can pipe his tunes : for the music of Olympus’s flute belonged, I may tell you, to Marysas his teacher. So that if anyone, whether a fine flute-player or paltry flute-girl, can but flute his tunes, they have no equal for exciting a ravishment, and will indicate by the divinity that is in them who are apt recipients of the deities and their sanctifications. You differ from him in one point only—that you produce the same effect with simple prose unaided by instruments. For example, when we hear any other person—quite an excellent orator, perhaps—pronouncing one of the usual discourses, no one, I venture to say, cares a jot; but so soon as we hear you, or your discourses in the mouth of another,—
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aAAov Xeyovros, Kav Ttdvv </>avXo$ T} 6 Xeya>v, edv T€ yvvT] aKodr) edv re avrjp eav re pecpaKiov, eKireTrXyypevoi ecrpev Kal Kare^dpeOa. eyd) yovv, a> dv8pe$, el pr} epeXXov Kopt,8f) 8dgeiv pedvetv, evrrov dpdaas dv vpiv, ota 8?) TrevrovBa avrds vtto tcov tovtou- Aoyaiv Kal Tracr^a) ctc Ka'L vvvl, drav E yap aKOVU), ttoXv poc paXXov T) raw Kopvftavndwraw r[ re Kap8la 7rq8a Kal 8aKpva eKyeirat vtto raw Xdyaw raw rovrov opa) 8e Kal dXXovs rrapTToXXovs rd avra irdcr)(ovras. HepucXeovs 8e aKovaw Kal aXXa)v dyaOaw p-qropoov ev pev Tjyovprjv Xeyetv, rocovrov 8* ov8ev enaa^ov, oi>8' eredopvfrqrd pov V tlfVX?l rjyavaKrei d)$ dv8paTro8a)8d)s 8ta-Ketpevov aAA* vtto rovrovi rov Mapavov -nroAAaKts 216 3^ ovra) Sieretfyv, djare poi 86£at, prj fharrdv elvat e^ovrc d>$ dya>, Kal ravra, UdiKpares, ovk epets d)$ ovk dXr]6rj. Kal eri ye vvv avvoid* epavra), orc el edeXoipi Trape^ecv rd dira, ovk dv Kaprepyaacpc, aAAa TavTa dv irdaxoipi. avayKa^ec yap pe dpoXoyecv, on •ttoXXov ev8er]^ dov avrds en epavrov pev apeXd), rd 8* ’Adrjvaiaw Trpdrra). )8ca ovv d)UTrep diro rd>v ^eLprjvajv eTnayopevos rd djra olyopac <f>evya)V, Iva pr] avrov KaOrjpevos rrapd B tovto) Karayrjpdaa). Treirovda 8e irpds rovrov pdvov dv0pd)7TO)V, o ovk dv tis oiocro ev epol evetvac, rd ala%vvea6ac dvnvovv- eyd) §€ rovrov pdvov alaxyvopai. avvoc8a yap epavra) dvn-Xeyecv pev ov 8vvapeva), d)$ ov 8ec ttocccv a o&ro$ KeXevet, erretddv 8e drreXOa), 'qrr'qpevcp rrjs ripfjs 220
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though such person be ever so poor a speaker, and whether the hearer be a woman or a man or a youngster—we are all astounded and entranced. As for myself, gentlemen, were it not that I might appear to be absolutely tipsy, I would have affirmed on oath all the strange effects I personally have felt from his words, and still feel even now. For when I hear him I am worse than any wild fanatic ; I find my heart leaping and my tears gushing forth at the sound of his speech, and I see great numbers of other people having the same experience. When I listened to Pericles and other skilled orators I thought them eloquent, but I never felt anything like this ; my spirit was not left in a tumult and had not to complain of my being in the condition of a common slave : whereas the influence of our Marsyas here has often thrown me into such a state that I thought my life not worth living on these terms. In all this, Socrates, there is nothing that you can call untrue. Even now I am still conscious that if I consented to lend him my ear, I could not resist him, but would have the same feeling again. For he compels me to admit that, sorely deficient as I am, I neglect myself while I attend to the affairs of Athens. So I withhold my ears perforce as from the Sirens, and make off as fast as I can, for fear I should go on sitting beside him till old age was upon me. And there is one experience I have in presence of this man alone, such as nobody would expect in me,—to be made to feel ashamed by anyone ; he alone can make me feel it. For he brings home to me that I cannot disown the duty of doing what he bids me, but that as soon as I turn from his company I fall a victim to the favours
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rrjs vtto rcdv ttoXXcov. 8parrereva> ovv avrov Kai 0 </>evya), Kal drav t8co, atcrxyvopat rd djpoXoyrp peva. Kal TroXXaKts pev rjdeats av t8otpt avrov
p,Tj ovra ev dvOpdyrrotS’ el S’ av tovto yevotro, ev TC «	\ X	’ A r	tf	» u
otoa ort ttoAv pet^ov av aytfotpyv, ever re ovk eya> 6 rt xprpraipat rovraj rd dvOpdyrra).
Kai vtto pev 8tj rdv avXypdnvv Kal eyd Kal dXXot rroXXol rotavra 'rreTrdvdaortv vtto rovSe rov
/	V X X £ \ J	>	/	C e/ !	5
aarvpov aAAa Oc e/iov a/covcrarE cos o/iotos r earlv ots eyd yKacra avrov Kal rrjv 8vvaptv cos’ uavpaatav ^yei. ev yap tare on ovbets D vpdv rovrov ytyvcbaKer aAAa eyd &qXd)cra>, erretrrep rjp^dprjv. dpare ydp on Saj/epaTZ}? epco-rucds ScaxeiTac rdv KaXdv Kat, dec rrepl tovtovs
earl Kal CKTrenXyKrat, Kal av ayvoet rrdvra Kal ovdev otdev, d)$ rd cryrjpa avrov. rovro ov ctcAt)-vco8e$; <j(/>6dpa ye. rovro ydp ovros egcvOev TTepifleftXTpTai, cdurrep d yeyXvppevos oaX^vos’ ev-8o0ev Se dvoiyOels Troops oleade yepet, a> dv8pes ovprrorai,, craxppoervv'rjs; (.are on ovr ec tcs Kahos eon peXeL avrcp ovdev, aAAa Kara^povec rocrovrov ouov ovo av eis oi/queir), ovr ei ns rrAovocos, ovr ec aAArjv nva np,7]v e)(a)v nvv vtto rrArjoovs paKapi-L,opev(ov Tjyetrat 8e rrdvra ravra rd Krxjpara ov8evds d^ta Kal rjpds ov8ev etvat,—Xeycv vptv,— etpcovevopevos Se Kal rrat^tvv rravra rdv fltov rrpds rovs dvOpdyrrovs 8tareXei. orrovdaaavros 8e avrov Kal dvotydevros ovk ot8a et rts edpaKe rd evrds ayaApara’ aAA eyvo rjorj rror etoov, Kat pot eoogev 217 ovno 0eta Kal xpvaa etvat Kal rrdyKotXa Kal
Oavpaord, cocrre rrotrjreov etvat ep^payv1 d n
1 tpflpaxv Cobet, al.: 4v flpaxft mss.
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of the crowd. So I take a runaway’s leave of him and flee away ; when I see him again 1 think of those former admissions, and am ashamed. Often I could wish he had vanished from this world ; yet again, should this befall, I am sure I should be more distressed than ever ; so I cannot tell what to do with the fellow at all.
“ Such then is the effect that our satyr can work upon me and many another with his piping ; but let. me tell you how like he is in other respects to the figures of my comparison, and what a wondrous power he wields. I assure you, not one of you knows him ; well, I shall reveal him, now that I have begun. Observe how Socrates is amorously inclined to handsome persons; with these he is always busy and enraptured. Again, he is utterly stupid and ignorant, as he affects. Is not this like a Silenus ? Exactly. It is an outward casing he wears, similarly to the sculptured Silenus. But if you opened his inside, you cannot imagine how full he is, good cupcompanions, of sobriety. I tell you, all the beauty a man may have is nothing to him ; he despises it more than any of you can believe ; nor does wealth attract him, nor any sort of honour that is the envied prize of the crowd. All these possessions he counts as nothing worth, and all of us as nothing, I assure you ; he spends his whole life in chaffing and making game of his fellow-men. Whether anyone else has caught him in a serious moment and opened him, and seen the images inside, I know not; but I saw them one day, and thought them so divine and golden, so perfectly fair and wondrous, that I
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KeXevoi IZajKpdr'qs. qyovpevos 8e avrov eoTrov* 8a/cepac errl rfj epfj d>pa eppaiov rjyqodp.7]v etvai Kal evrvyqpa epdv Oavpaordv, d)s VTrdpyov poi yapioapevcp YicoKparei Travr* aKovaai oorairep ovtos rfidei’ ec/>pdvovv ydp 8q errl rfj co pa Oavpaaiov oaov. Taura ovv SiavonqOets, irpo rov ovk elojOdts dvev okoXovOov povos pier* avrov ytyveaBai, rdre B d'TTOTTepVTraw rdv aKoXovOov povos ovveyiyvdpqv • 8ei ydp irpds vpas iravra rdXqdq eirrecv aAAa Trpoa-eyere rdv vovv, Kal ec ipevdopai, IL co k pares, eXeyye. avveyiyvdpqv yap, a> dv8pe$, povos pdvcp, Kal cppqv avrtKa diaXegeadai avrov poi drep dv epaorqs TraidiKOis ev epqpta diaXeydetq, Kal e\ai-pov. rovrcov 8’ ov paXa eytyvero ovdev, aAA* (joonep eldoOei diaXeydels dv poi Kal ovvqpepevaas dpyero amuiv. pier a ravra avyyvpiva^eodai rrpov-0 KaXovp/qv avrov Kal crvveyvpvat,dpqv, d)$ ri ev-ravOa Trepavayv. crvveyvpwa^ero ovv pot Kal npocr-eirdXaie voXXaKis ovdevds irapdvros’ Kal rt dei Xeyeiv; ovdev ydp poi -rrXeov qv. eirei&q de ovdaprj /	»/	>/<> > z	» n z »	j e> \
ravry Tjvvrov, eooge poi errcuereov eivai rep avopi Kara rd Kaprepdv Kal ovk dvereov, eTreidqTTep
»	z	> \ \ >	>	/	>z<> z >	X
eyKexeip'qKT}, aAAa icrreov qoq ri eon ro ttpay put. irpoKoXovpai dq avrov Trpds rd avvdeiTrveiv, d-D rexyeds doorrep epaorqs TraidiKOis e'TnflovXevcov. Kat pot ovde rovro rayy vTvqKOvaev, dpajs 3* ovv Xpovcp eiretaOq. eTTeidq de d(f>iKero rd irpcdrov, deiTTvqaas aTTievai eftovXero. Kal rdre pev aioxwd-pevo$*d(/>qKa avrov' avOcs de eTTiflovXevoas, eTretdq ededeiTrvqKepev,1 dieXeydpqv rroppco rcov WKrcdv,
1 ^3e3€CTFPi]K€/£€v Burnet *.	mss.
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simply had to do as Socrates bad© me. And believing he had a serious affection for my youthful bloom, I supposed I had here a godsend and a rare stroke of luck, thinking myself free at any time by gratifying his desires to hear all that our Socrates knew ; for I was enormously proud of my youthful charms. So with this design I dismissed the attendant whom till then I invariably brought to my meetings with Socrates, and I would go and meet him alone : I am to tell you the whole truth ; you must all mark my words, and, Socrates, you shall refute me if I lie. Yes, gentlemen, I went and met him, and the two of us would be alone ; and I thought he would seize the chance of talking to me as a lover does to his dear one in private, and I was glad. But nothing of the sort occurred at all: he would merely converse with me in his usual manner, and when he had spent the day with me he would leave me and go his way. After that I proposed he should go with me to the trainer’s, and I trained with him, expecting to gain my point there. So he trained and wrestled with me many a time when no one was there. The same story ! I got no further with the affair. Then, as I made no progress that way, I resolved to charge full tilt at the man, and not to throw up the contest once I had entered upon it: I felt I must clear up the c situation. Accordingly I invited him to dine with me, for all the world like a lover scheming to ensnare his favourite. Even this he was backward to accept ; however, he was eventually persuaded. The first time he came, he wanted to leave as soon as he had dined. On that occasion I was ashamed
x and let him go. The second time I devised a scheme : when we had dined I went on talking with him far
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Kal eirecdr) eftovXero dircevac, aKrjTrrdpevos orc o0e evr], TrpocrTjvayKacra avrov /xevety. aveiravero ovv ev rfj eyopevrj epov kXcvtj, ev rjirep edecrrvec, Kal ovdels ev rep olKTjparc dXXos KaOrpidev t) rjpecs.
E	pev ovv dy devpo rov Xdyov xaXajs av eyoc
Kal rrpo$ dvrevovv Xeyecv’ ro 8* evrevOev ovk dv pov rjKovaare Xeyovros, el p-rj TTpatrov pev, ro Xeydpevov, oevos dvev re Tracdcov Kal perd iracdayv rp> dXrjOris, errecra d^avcaac %a>Kpdrov$ epyov VTrepijcpavov cis eirawov €/\uovra aoutov poc (pawerai. ere de rd rov drjydevros vtto rov eyeevs rrddos Kape eyec. </>aal ydp rrov nva rovro TraOovra ovk 218 edeXew Xeyeiv oiov fy irX^v rocs dedrjypevocs, <v$ pdvots yvaxropevocs re Kal crvyyvcoaopevocs, el irav eroXpa 8pav re Kal Xeyecv vtto rrjs ddvvrjs. eyd) oirv dedrjypevos re vtto dXyecvorepov Kal rd dXyeivd-rarov d>v dv res dTjyOecr]—rfy Kapdlav ydp ipvy-rjv rj o rc dec avro dvopdoac TrXqyecs re Kal &r])(0els vtto rdiv ev </>cXocro(f)ca Xoycvv, oc eyovrac eyedvys aypccorepov, veov ^vyrjs pr] d(/)vovs orav Xdftojvrac, Kal ttocovoc dpav re Kal Xeyecv dreovv —Kal opajv av Qacdpovs, ’Ayddujvas, ’l&pv$c-
B payovs, Havoravcas, *Apcarodypovs re Kal ^Apccrro-(frdvas’ IdcDKpdrr} de avrov rc dec Xeyecv, Kal oaoc dXXoc; irdvres ydp KeKocvafv^Kare rfjs <f>cXocrd(/)ov paveas re Kal flaKyecas' dco Travres aKovaeade' auyyvcocrecrOe ydp rocs re rdre irpaydecac Kal rocs
1 The usual proverb of the truthfulness of wine (oipos Kal was sometimes extended to divot Kal iraiSes iXijddis—>
“ Truthful are wine and children.”
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into the night, and when he wanted to go I made a pretext of the lateness of the hour and constrained him to stay. So he sought repose on the couch next to me, on which he had been sitting at dinner, and no one was sleeping in the room but ourselves.
“ Now up to this point my tale could fairly be told to anybody ; but from here onwards I would not have continued in your hearing were it not, in the first place, that wine, as the saying goes, whether you couple ‘ children ’ with it or no, is truthful ’ ;1 and in the second, I consider it dishonest, when I have started on the praise of Socrates, to hide his deed of lofty disdain. Besides, I share the plight of the man who was bitten by the snake : you know it is related of one in such a plight that he refused to describe his sensations to any but persons who had been bitten themselves, since they alone would understand him and stand up for him if he should give way to wild words and actions in his agony. Now I have been bitten by a more painful creature, in the most painful way that one can be bitten : in my heart, or my soul, or whatever one is to call it, I am stricken and stung by his philosophic discourses, which adhere more fiercely than any adder when once they lay hold of a young and not ungifted soul, and force it to do or say whatever they will; I have only to look around me, and there is a Phaedrus, an Agathon, an Eryxi-machus, a Pausanias, an Aristodemus, and an Aristophanes—I need not mention Socrates himself —and all the rest of them ; every one of you has had his share of philosophic frenzy and transport, so all of you shall hear. You shall stand up alike for what then was done and for what now is spoken.
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vvv Xeyopevois’ ot Se ot/cerat, /cat et rtf aAAos tart fleflrjXds re /cat aypot/cos, 7ruAas> naw /zeyaAas rois cbaiv enlBeaBe.
’EjretS?) ydp ovv, a> avdpes, o re Xvyvos C a-Trea^/cei /cat ot TratSes' e£a> ojaav, eSo£e jaot ypfjvai pydev Trot/ctAAetP npds avrov, aAA’ e’Aeu-Bepcos et7retv a /tot eSd/cet* /cat einov Kivtfaas avrov, %a)Kpares, KaBevdeis;
Ov dfjra, d* ds.
OiaBa ovv a poi dedoKrai;
Tt /za A terra, e<f>r).
2jV epoi ookcis, T)v o eya>, epov epaanqs agios yeyovevai pdvos, Kal poi (f>atvr] oKveiv pv'qaBrjvai npos pe' eyu) de ovrcoai eyco' navv avorjrov rpyovpai etvai crot p,T) ov Kai rovro yapl^euBai Kai et rt D aAAo T) rfjs overtax rfjs eprjs Seoto y rcov <f>lXa>v raw epcov. epioi pev ydp ovdev ecrri npeo^vrepov rov cos on fteXncrrov epe yeveaBai, rovrov Se
otpal poi crvXXtfirropa ovdeva Kvpicvrepov elvai aou. eyd) dr) roiovrcp dvdpl noXv paXXov dv prj yapi^o-pevos aiayyvolprjv rovs (frpovlpovs, r) yapi^opevos rovs re noXXovs Kal dc/ipovas*
Kat odros aKovaas paXa ecpcoviKids Kal a^oSpa eavrov re /cat eicvBorios eXegev <£tAe ’AA/ct/JtdSij, Kivdvveveis rep dvn ov </>avXos etvat, elnep aX^r) E rvy^avet ovra a Xeyeis nepl epov, Kal ns ear ev epoi dvvapiSy St’ r^s dv av yevoio apelvcov' dpy-yavdv roi koXXos dpcorjs av ev epoi Kal rrjs napd aoi evpop(j>las ndpnoXv Statuepov. et 877 KaBopcdv avro KoivdiaaoBal re poi eniyeipeis Kal dXXa^aaBai KaXXos dvrl koXXovs, ovk dXlycp pov nXeoveKreiv
diavorj, aAA’ aim do^rjs dXi]6eiav KaXdov KraaBai
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But the domestics, and all else profane and clownish, must clap the heaviest of doors upon their ears.
“ Well, gentlemen, when the lamp had been put out and the servants had withdrawn, I determined not to mince matters with him, but to speak out freely what I intended. So I shook him and said, ‘ Socrates, are you asleep ? ’
Why, no,’ he replied.
“ ‘ Let me tell you what I have decided.*
** ‘ What is the matter ? ’ he asked.
“ ‘ I consider,’ I replied, ‘ that you are the only worthy lover I have had, and it looks to me as if you were shy of mentioning it to me. My position is this : I count it sheer folly not to gratify you in this as in any other need you may have of either my property or that of my friends. To me nothing is more important than the attainment of the highest possible excellence, and in this aim I believe I can find no abler ally than you. So I should feel a far worse shame before sensible people for not gratifying such a friend than I should before the senseless multitude for gratifying him.’
“ When he heard this, he put on that innocent air which habit has made so characteristic of him, and remarked : ‘ My dear Alcibiades, I daresay you are not really a dolt, if what you say of me is the actual truth, and there is a certain power in me that could help you to be better ; for then what a stupendous beauty you must see in me, vastly superior to your comeliness ! And if on espying this you are trying for a mutual exchange of beauty for beauty, it is no slight advantage you are counting on—you are trying to get genuine in return for reputed beauties, and in fact are designing to fetch
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219 €7ri^6tp€ts> xat raj ovrt “ ypvcrea xo-Akclum ” 8t-apelflecrdai, voeis. aAA’, a> pa/capee, dpetvov aKorrec, pt] ere XavOavco ov8ey cov. vj toc rfjs dcavolas oipcs apx^ett ot;v pAeTTeiv oxav xj tcov opparcov xrjs dKpxjs Xrjyecv eTTtx€ipfl' Se tovtcov eri Trdppoo.
TZ >	'	’	/	rp\ x	5	>	J/ /	}	>
ixaya) aKovaas, la /xcv Trap epov, etpTjv, ravr
* f T K '	* \ \	>*	"	< O'	~	*
tarty, aw ovotv aAAajs tLprjrat 7] ais Otavoov/xar av 8e avros ovtco flovXevov 6 ti crol re dpcaxov Kal epol ^yrj^
’AAA’, €(/>7jt tovto ye ev Xeyees' ev yap tco eirtovTi B Xpovep flovXevdpevoc 'irpd^opev d dv (fraiviyrat vow irept Te tovtcov Kal Trepl to>v dXXajv dpcuTov.
’Eytb pev ravra aKovcras Te Kal eLTTcov, Kal d<f>el$ d)OTTep fleX-t], TeTpcocrdai avTov co pry’ Kal dvaoTas ye, ov8e eTrvrpeipas tovtco eLTreiv ov8ev eTi, aprftieeras' to Lpdriov to epavTov tovtov—Kal yap rjv xecP>ddv—vtto tov Tpcflcova KaraKXivels tov C tovtov, TrepLflaXcjbv to) Xefy€ tovtco tco dacpovccp cos aXyOovs Kal OavpaaTco, KaTeKecprjv tt]v vvkto dXv]v. Kal ov8e ravra av, do ^coKpaTes, epees ore (pevdopai. TronjoavTos 8e 8tj ravra epov ovtos tooovtov rrepeeyeveTo Te Kal KaTecjrpovrjcre Kal Kar-eyeAacre 7779 €^779 cupas /cat vppLae Kav Tre pc ckcwo o1 ye cpprjv tI eivac, co dvdpes dcKauTae’ ScKacrral yap eaTe Trjs TiCOKparovs V7repr](/)avcas. ev yap tare pa Oeovs, pa Beds, ov8ev TrepcTTorepov xara-D dedapdrjKcos avecrTTjv peTa XcoKpaTOVs, Tj el peTa
TraTpds KaOrjvdov Tf d8eX</>ov TTpecrftvTepov.
To 8r) peTa tovto Tcva oieoBe pe 8cavocav
1 Kal Trepl {kcivo <^> ye Bury : irepi eKeivo ye Oxyrh. Pap. s Kaiire'p tKewb ye TW : Ka'wrep Kelvo ye B.
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off the old bargain of gold for bronze.1 But be more wary, my gifted friend: you may be deceived and I may be worthless. Remember, the intellectual sight begins to be keen when the visual is entering on its wane ; but you are a long way yet from that time.’
“ To this I answered : ‘You have heard what I had to say ; not a word differed from the feeling in my mind : it is for you now to consider what you judge to be best for you and me.’
“ Ah, there you speak to some purpose,’ he said : ‘ for in the days that are to come we shall consider and do what appears to be best for the two of us in this and our other affairs.’
“ Well, after I had exchanged these words with him and, as it were, let fly my shafts, I fancied he felt the wound : so up I got, and without suffering the man to say a word more I wrapped my own coat about him—it was winter-time; drew myself under his cloak, so ; wound my arms about this truly spiritual and miraculous creature ; and lay thus all the night long. Here too, Socrates, you are unable to give me the lie. When I had done all this, he showed such superiority and contempt, laughing my youthful charms to scorn, and flouting the very thing on which I prided myself, gentlemen of the jury—for you are here to try Socrates for his lofty disdain: you may be sure, by gods—and goddesses—that when I arose I had in no more particular sense slept a night with Socrates than if it had been with my father or my elder brother.
“ After that, you can imagine what a state of
1 Homer, II', vi. 236 — Glaucus foolishly exchanging his golden armour for the bronze armour of Diomedes.
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e^etv, rjyovpevov pev TjTcpdoOai^ dyapevov §e tyjv tovtov (/wow T€ Kal aoj(/>poavvqv Kal dvbpetav, €VT€TU^/<OTa dvOpaiTTCp TOCOVTCp OtO) eyd) OVK av d>prp> it ore evTvyecv ets" fipdv'qcav Kal eh
I	t>	»/zp v	't "> Y >	♦
Kapreptav; wore ovv ottcos ovv opyt,L)oiprqv eiftov Kal aTTOcrrep'qQel'qv T-rjs tovtov ovvovcrtas, ovO' ottt) E 'rrpouayayoip'qv avTov rjviropovv. ev yap otl
Xpiqpacu Te ttoXv paXXov aTpurros rjv TravTaxf) aa&qptp 6 Atas1, a> Te cppqv avTov pdvtp dXcooevOac, dcerre^evyet, pe. rpropovv bq, KaTadedovXcopevos
Te vtto tov dvOpcoTTOV u)$ ovdels vtt* ovdevos dXXov
Trepirja. ravra re yap pot, avravTa Trpovyeydvet, Kal peTa ravra (rrpaTela rjplv eh IloTtSaiav
eyeveTO Kocvfj Kal prvvecriTovpev eKei. irpcoTOv pev odv rots’ TTovocs ov povov epov irepifjv, aAAa Kal to>v aAAajv d/TTavTaw ottot avayKaoQelqpev oltto-220 Xq<l>0evT€S irov, ota 8r] eirl crrpaTelas, daiTeiv, ov8ev rjcrav ot aAAot ttdos to KapTepetv ev t* av rats’ evcu^tats1 povos arroXavew olds t* rd r’ aAAa /cat mvetr ovk edeXcov, diroTe dvayKaodelq, vravTas CKpaTCL, Kal o iravTutv OavpauTOTaTOV, ^coKpaTvi peOvovTa ovdels ttcottotc ecvpaKev dvOpa)-ttcov. tovtov pev ovv pot. doKei Kal avTLKa 6 eXey^os eaeadat,. irpds Se av ra? rov ^ei/ta/vos B KapTeprpjecs—Seivol yap avTo3c xeipdoves—0av-jLtacrta elpyd^eTO ra Te aAAa, /cat irore ovtos irdyov otov Setvorarov, /cat vdvTajv t} ovk c^lovtcov ev^oOev Tjt ci rts etpoi,, rjp^tecrpevcov re davpacrrd
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mind I was in, feeling myself affronted, yet marvelling at the sobriety and integrity of his nature : for I had lighted on a man such as I never would have dreamt of meeting—so sensible and so resolute. Hence I could find neither a reason for being angry and depriving myself of his society nor a ready means of enticing him. For I was well aware that he was far more proof against money on every side than Ajax against a spear;1 and in what I thought was my sole means of catching him he had eluded me. So I was at a loss, and wandered about in the most abject thraldom to this man that ever was known. Now all this, you know, had already happened to me when we later went on a campaign together to Potidaea;2 and there we were messmates. Well, first of all, he surpassed not me only but every one else in bearing hardships; whenever we were cut off in some place and were compelled, as often in campaigns, to go without food, the rest of us were nowhere in point of endurance. Then again, when we had plenty of good cheer, he alone could enjoy it to the full, and though unwilling to drink, when once overruled he used to beat us all; and, most surprising of all, no man has ever yet seen Socrates drunk. Of this power I expect we shall have a good test in a moment. But it was in his endurance of winter —in those parts the winters are awful—that I remember, among his many marvellous feats, how once there came a frost about as awful as can be : we all preferred not to stir abroad, or if any of us did, we wrapped ourselves up with prodigious
1 Referring to the sevenfold shield of Ajax: cf. Pindar, Isth. v. 45 ; Soph. Aj. 576.
1 432 b.c.
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017 ocra Kai virooeoepcevcvv Kai eveiAiypcevcov rov$ vrcdas ets itiXovs Kai dpvaKi8as, ovtos 8* ev rovrois e^Tjec e^cov cpidnov piev roiovrov oiovrr^p Kai ttporepov eccvOei c/iopecv, dvv7rd8x]TOs 8e 8id rov Kpvu-raAAov paov erropevero i] 01 aAAoi virooeoepievoi. 01 8e cnpaTiurrai vireflXeTTOV avrov d)S Kara<^povovvra cr</>d>v.
C Kac ravra piev 8rj ravra'
oiov o av too epege Kai erAr) Kaprepos avrjp
€K€i irore cm arpanas,1 agiov aKovoac. avwotfcras ydp avrdOi euoOev ri eiar^Kei gkottcvv, Kai erreid^ ov irpovyajpei avrcp, ovk avlec aAAa eiarriKei {.rprebv. Kai r]8rj Tjv pieorjpi^pla, Kai dvdpcoTroi2 rjoddvovro, Kai Oavpid^ovres dXXos dXXcp eXeyev on T/COKpdrrjs e£ ecoOivov </>povrl^cov n earTjKe. reXeoredvres 8e rives rcov ^Icvvcvv/ eTreidr] eurrepa fy, 8eiirv'quavres D —/cat ydp Oepos rdre y r)v—y^apievvia e^eveyKa-pievoi apia piev ev rep t/jvxei Ka0rpj8ov, dpia 8e ecfrvXarrov avrov ei Kac rr)v vvtcra earrj^oi. 6 8e eicrrrjKei p^XPL eyevero Kai rjXios dveax^’ e^reira <pXeT> dmcvv Trpoaev^dptevos rep -qXicp.
Ec 8e flovXecrOe ev rais pcdx<iiS' rovro ydp 87/ SiKaidv ye avrcp a7ro8ovvai' ore ydp y P'dxy rjv, e£ Tjs epcoi Kai rdpiareia e8oaav 01 orpaTTjyoi, E ouSecs dXXos epie eacooev dv0pd>7Tcov Tj ovtos, rerpa>-pcevov ovk eOeXcov diroXiTreiv, aAAa avvdeeaevae icai rd dirXa Kai avrov epee. Kac eyd> piev, co ^cvKpares, Kac rore CKeXevov aoi 8t86vai rdpiareia tovs urpa-rrjyovs, Kai rovro ye pioi ovre piepn/jp ovre epees
1	arparcas Oxyrb- Pap., Cobet: arparelas M9S.
2	aj'0pw7roi Mehler: &v&pwiroi mss.
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care, and after putting on our shoes we muffled up our feet with felt and little fleeces. But he walked out in that weather, clad in just such a coat as he was always wont to wear, and he made his way more easily over the ice unshod than the rest of us did in our shoes. The soldiers looked askance at him, thinking that he despised them.
‘ So much for that : ‘ but next, the valiant deed our strong-souled hero dared ’1 on service there one day, is well worth hearing. Immersed in some problem at dawn, he stood in the same spot considering it; and when he found it a tough one, he would not give it up but stood there trying. The time drew on to midday, and the men began to notice him, and said to one another in wonder : ‘ Socrates has been standing there in a study ever since dawn ! ’ The end of it was that in the evening some of the lonians after they had supped—this time it was summer—brought out, their mattresses and rugs and took their sleep in the cool; thus they waited to see if he would go on standing all night too. He stood till dawn came and the sun rose; then walked away, after offering a prayer to the Sun.
“ Then, if you care to hear of him in battle— for there also he must have his due—on the day of the fight in which I gained my prize for valour from our commanders, it was he, out of the whole army, who saved my life : I was wounded, and he would not forsake me, but helped me to save both my armour and myself. I lost no time, Socrates, in urging the generals to award the prize for valour to you ; and here I think you will neither rebuke
1 Homer, Od. iv. 242.
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on ifrevdopai* aAAa yap raw arparrjydjv npds to epdv atpcopa anoflXendvnov Kal ftovXopevajv epol ScSovac Tapcareca, avrds npoOvpdrepos eyevov r&v arpar^yaiv e/xe Aapetp rj cravrov. ere rowuv, cd 221 dvdpes, dgtov dedaaadai 'ZuiKpaTTp ore and AyXiov frvyfi dveytdpei rd orpardnedov' ervyov yap napayevdpevos innov eyevv, ovtos 3e onAa. dveyivpei ovv eaKedaapevcov rjdrj raw avOpcvnaiv ovrds re dpa Kal Aayrjs' Kal eyd) nepirvyyavu), Kal iddbv evOvs napaKeXevopal re avroiv Oappeiv, KCU CACyOV OTb OVK a7T0A€Cl/JCD CLVTCD. CVTaVUa 07] Kal KaXXiov eOeaoapTjv 'LcoKpdrr) rj ev noTtSata* » x x t	> / ' O T S ' ' ’2* *	* ~
avros yap Tjrrov ev <popcp T) ota ro eq> vnnov ewais npcorov pev oaov nepvfjv Adyryros rep ep<f>pu)v B eivai‘ eneira epoiye edoKei, d> *ApL(jrd<j)aves, rd adv 8t) tovto, Kal eKei dtanopeveaOac asanep Kal evOdde, “ ftpevOvdpevos Kal rd)(/>3aXp(jj napa-ftaXXayv,” rjpepa napaaKoncov Kal rods </>lXlov$ Kal rovs noXepdovs, dfjXos d>v navrl Kal naw nop-pcodev, otl cl tcs ai/serai tovtov tov avdpds, pdXa eppcvpevws apweirac. did Kal aa(f>aXa)s anr^ei Kal odros Kal 6 eraipos'1 ayeddv yap n ra>v ovtoj C diaKeipevcov ev rep noXepcp ovde dnrovrai, aAAa
rovs nporponddyv <f)evyovra$ dicvKovai.
IIoAAa pev ovv av ns Kal dXXa eyoi ^a>Kpdrr} enaiveaat Kal Oavpdaia' aAAa raw pev aXXajv eniTTjdevpdrajv Tay av ns Kai nepl dXXov roiavra U	X C X	£ x > A /	W	•f	/
einoi, to oe prjoevi avupevnaiv opoiov eivai, pyre T(jjv naXaiidv prjre tojv vvv dvnov, tovto d£iov
1 ^ratpos Aristid. : €T€pos mss.
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me nor give me the lie. For when the generals, out of regard for my consequence, were inclined to award the prize to me, you outdid them in urging that I should have it rather than you. And further let me tell you, gentlemen, what a notable figure he made when the army was retiring in flight from Delium1 : I happened to be there on horseback, while he marched under arms. The troops were in utter disorder, and he was retreating along with Laches, when I chanced to come up with them and, as soon as I saw them, passed them the word to have no fear, saying I would not abandon them. Here, indeed, I had an even finer view of Socrates than at Potidaea — for personally I had less reason for alarm, as I was mounted ; and I noticed, first, how far he outdid Laches in collectedness, and next I felt—to use a phrase of yours, Aristophanes—how there he stepped along, as his wont is in our streets, ‘ strutting like a proud marsh-goose, with ever a sidelong glance,’2 turning a calm sidelong look on friend and foe alike, and convincing anyone even from afar that whoever cares to touch this person will find he can put up a stout enough defence. The result was that both he and his comrade got away unscathed : for, as a rule, people will not lay a finger on those who show this disposition in war ; it is men flying in headlong rout that they pursue.
“ There are many more quite wonderful things that one could find to praise in Socrates : but although there would probably be as much to say about any other one of his habits, I select his unlikeness to anybody else, whether in the ancient or in the
1 The Athenians were defeated by the Thebans, 424 b.c. t
cf. Thue. iv. 76 foil.	2 Aristoph. Clouds, 362.
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rravrds davparos. dvreiKaueiev dv ns D oios ad IlepiKArjs,
oios yap ’A^iAAev? e’yevero, Kal BpatriSav Kal dXXovs, Kal Kal Necrropa Kal *A.VTT)vopa,
clol be Kai erepor Kai tovs aAAovs Kara ravr av ns direiKalpi' oios de ovroal ye'yove ryv droiTiav dvOpayrros,1 Kal avrds Kal ol Xoyoi avrov, ovdi* eyyvs dv evpoi ns tp/row, ovre rcov vvv ovre tu>v •naXaicdv, el pd] dpa ei ois eyaj Xeycu aTreiKa^oi ns avrov, dvdpdiTTCDV pev prjdevl, rois de aiXrjvois Kal aarvpois, avrov Kal rovs Xoyovs.
Kat ydp ovv Kal rovro ev rois ttpatrois rrap-eXirrov, on Kal oi Xoyoi avrov dpoidrarol eicri rois E eriXv}vois rois dioiyopevois. el ydp edeXei ns rcov
^ajKpdrovs aKoveiv Xdyoiv, </>aveiev dv Trdvv yeXoioi rd iTpurrov’ roiavra Kal dvopara Kal egcudev irepLapLTrexQVTaL, crarvpov dr/2 rcva
dopdv. dvovs ydp KavO-qXiovs Xeyei Kal nvds Kal ctKvrordpovs Kal flvpcrobei/jas, Sia rd>v avTcov ravrd tfraiverai Aeyetv,
prjpara vflpicrrov %aXKcas X y X
Kai, diare
aei a-
TTCLpos Kal dvoTjros dvdpcorros vas dv raw Xoyajv 222 KarayeXdaeiev. dioiyopevovs de iddtv av3 ns Kal evros avrcdv yiyvdpevos 'np&rov pev vovv eyovras evdov pdvovs evpijcrec rcov Xdyatv, erretra deiordrovs Kal TrAetcrr* dydA/xar* dperfjs ev avrois eyovras Kal evrl TrXeiurov reivovras, paXXov de enl irdv daov TrpoaxjKeL aKorreiv ra> peXXovn KaXat Kayadcp eaead ai.
Tairr’ eariv, di avdpes, a eyd) ^(VKpdrrj eiraivar Kal ad a pepc/iopai avppl^as vpiv eiirov d pe
1 &v0pwiros Sauppe :	M33.
8 6-q Baiter: T.
9 aS Bekker: &y mss.
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modern world, as calling for our greatest wonder. You may take the character of Achilles and see his parallel in Brasidas or others; you may couple Nestor, Antenor, or others I might mention, with Pericles; and in the same order you may liken most great men; but with the odd qualities of this person, both in himself and in his conversation, you would not come anywhere near finding a comparison if you searched either among men of our day or among those of the past, unless perhaps you borrowed my words and matched him, not with any human being, but with the Silenuses and satyrs, in his person and his speech.
“For there is a point I omitted when I began— how his talk most of all resembles the Silenuses that are made to open. If you chose to listen to Socrates’ discourses you would feel them at first to be quite ridiculous ; on the outside they are clothed with such absurd words and phrases—all, of course, the hide of a mocking satyr. His talk is of pack-asses, smiths, cobblers, and tanners, and he seems always to be using the same terms for the same things ; so that anyone inexpert and thoughtless might laugh his speeches to scorn. But when these are opened, and you obtain a fresh view of them by getting inside, first of all you will discover that they are the only speeches which have any sense in them ; and secondly, that none are so divine, so rich in images of virtue, so largely—nay, so completely— intent on all things proper for the study of such as would attain both grace and worth.
“ This, gentlemen, is the praise I give to Socrates : x at the same time, I have seasoned it with a little fault-finding, and have told you his rude behaviour
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B v/Jpccrcv. Kai peevroL ovk epee pedvov ravra ire-ttoItjkcv, aAAa Kal XappddTpv rov YXavKatvos Kal EvOvdrjpeov rov A.okXcovs Kal aXXovs rrdvv ttoX-Xov$, ovs ovros et-aTrarcov cos epaarrjs TraiSi/ca pcdXXov avrds KaOtararai, dvr* epaarov. a 8tj Kal crol Xeyco, a> *Aya0a>v, per) egaTraraaOac vtto rovrov, aAA’ and redv Yjpcerepcov TTaOYjpcdrcov yvdvra evXaflr)-Orjvai, Kal per) Kara rrjv napocpclav coanep vrpTuov naOdvra yvcuvac.
C Eittovtos 8y) ravra rov *AXKiflcddov yeXcora yeveaOac eirl rpj napp'r]ala avrov, ore c86kcl ere dpcorcKcos ^X€lv T°v 'EcoKpdrovs. rdv ovv ^aJKpdrrj, Niy^eiv p,oe doKecs, cfrdvai, a» ’AA/ct-)Sid8i). ov yap dv iroO* ovtco icopa/rcos kvkXco it epi,-fiaXXdpcevos dcfravtcrab eveyeipeis ov eveKa ravra navra ecprjKas Kal} cos ev napepyep 8tj Xe'yarv errl reXevrfjs avrd efhrjKas, d)$ ov rravra rovrov eveKa D elpTjKcbs, rov ep,e Kal *AyaOcova diaflaXXew, old-[tevos 8eiv epee peev crov epav Kal perfievds dXXov, ’AyaOcova 8e vrrd crov epdcrOae Kal p,r)8* v</>* evds dXXov. aAA’ ovk eXaOes, aAAa rd uarvpcKov crov dpapLa rovro Kal GrcXrjvcKdv KarddrjXov eyevero. aAA’, <5 <f>tXe *AydOcov, pvrfiev rrXeov avrcp yevrjrac, aAAa vrapacrKeva^ov ottcos epee koi ae pvqoeis Sta/JaAec.1
E Tov ovv *AyaOcova ecTretv, Kai prfv, co Scu/cpaT€S“, Kbvdvvevecs dXyOfj Xeyew. reKpeaipopcac 3e Kal cos KareKXlvT] ev peeacp epcov re Kal aov, eva xcopls Tjpeds ^LaXd/fy). ovdev ovv irXeov avrcp earac., aAA’ eyd> irapd. ae eXOcov KaraKXcv'qaopbai.
1 SiafiaXec Hirschig s diafiaXet Oxyrh. Pap.: SiaftdXi} mss.
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towards me. However, I am not the only person he has treated thus : there are Charmides, son of Glaucon, Euthydemus, son of Diocles, and any number of others who have found his way of loving so deceitful that he might rather be their favourite than their lover. I tell you this, Agathon, to save you from his deceit, that by laying our sad experiences to heart you may be on your guard and escape learning by your own pain, like the loon in the adage.” 1
When Alcibiades had thus spoken, there was some laughter at his frankness, which showed him still amorously inclined to Socrates; who then remarked : “I believe you are sober, Alcibiades ; else you would never have enfolded yourself so charmingly all about, trying to screen from sight your object in all this talk, nor would have put it in as a mere incident at the end. The true object of all you have said was to stir up a quarrel between me and Agathon : for you think you must keep me as your undivided lover, and Agathon as the undivided object of your love. But now you are detected : your Satyric or Silenic play-scene is all shown up. Dear Agathon, do not let his plot succeed, but take measures to prevent anyone from setting you and me at odds.”
To which Agathon replied: “ Do you know, Socrates, I fancy you have hit on the truth. Besides, I take his sitting down between us two as an obvious attempt to draw us apart. See, he shall not gain his point: I will come and sit by your side.”
1 Homer, II. xvii. 33 pexfitv St re initios lyvw, “ fools get their lesson from the deed done.**
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flaw ye, </>dvab rov 'ZevKpdrq, devpo VTroKara) epov KaraKXlvov.
*Q Zev, CCTTCbV TOV 'AXKbflbddqV, ota (LV 7rdcF)(<V vtto ' rov dv0pd>TTOV. oterat pov 8etp rravra^ irepbetvab. aAA’ et pq ri dXXo, a> 0avpdaL€> ev peaep qpevv ea ’Aya0a>va KaraKetaOab.
’AAA’ advvarov, </>dvab rov TteoKpdrq. <n> pev
X » X » ,	C- <■» C» > ' T '	> X £ >/»
yap epe eTTijpecras, oeb o epe av rov em oegc errabvecv. eav ovv vtto aol KaraKXevq *Aya#a>p, ov dqvrov epe vraAiy eTrabveaerab, rrplv vtt' epov paXAov eirabveOqvab ; aAA* eacrov, ai Satpopte, Kal 223 pq </>0ovqcrqs rep peepaKUp vtt’ epov eiraweflqvaL’ Kal ydp Trdvv erriOvpa) avrov eyKUipeduaL.
3T \	>	/
Lov tov,
^avai rov ’Aya^tova, ’AA/a/JtaSi},
ovk eaG* ottojs dv ^v0d8e petvacpi, aAAa rravrds paXXov peravaarqcropat,, Iva vtto HatKpdrovs eiraweOu).
Tavra e/<etva, tftdvai rov 'AAKi^LaSqv, rd el(v-06ra' Ukok par ov$ irapovros ra>v koX&v peraXafle.lv ddvvarov aXXq>. Kal vvv d)S eviropuis Kal Triffavdv Xdyov evpev, dterre -nap* eavrep rovrovl Kara-KelcrOab.
B Top pev odv ’ Ayddajva d>s KaraKeccrdpevov irapd rep ILevKpdreb dvloraaOai’ e$al</>vqs de Kev paar as qKecv irapTroXAovs eirl ras Ovpas, Kal eTnrvyovras dveepypevats e^covros nvds els to dvruepvs TropeveerOab Trapd arenas Kal KaraKXc-veerOac, Kal Oopvflov peerrd Trdvra elvac, Kal ovKerb ev Koapep ovdevl dvayKa^eaOab irtvecv TrdpTToXvv otvov. rov pev ovv ^^pv^tpayov Kae rov ^aedpov Kal dXXovs revds e^q o *Apberrodqpos C ob^eoGac aTnovras, e de vrrvov Aafleev, Kal Kara-
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“ By all means,” said Socrates ; “ here is a place for you beyond me.”
“ Good God ! ” said Alcibiades, “ here’s the fellow at me again. He has set his heart on having the better of me every way. But at least, you surprising person, do allow Agathon to sit between us.”
“ That cannot be,” said Socrates : “ you have praised me, and so it behoves me to praise my neighbour on the right.1 Thus if Agathon sits beyond you, he must surely be praising me again, before receiving his due praises from me. So let him be, my good soul, and do not grudge the lad those praises of mine: for I am most eager to pronounce his eulogy.”
“ Ha, ha ! Alcibiades,” said Agathon ; “ there can be no question of my staying here : I shall jump up and change at once, if that will make Socrates praise me.”
“ There you are,” said Alcibiades ; “ just as usual : when Socrates is present, nobody else has a chance with the handsome ones. You see how resourceful he was in devising a plausible reason why our young friend should sit beside him.”
So Agathon was getting up in order to seat himself by Socrates, when suddenly a great crowd of revellers arrived at the door, which they found just opened for some one who was going out. They marched straight into the party and seated themselves : the whole place was in an uproar and, losing all order, they were forced to drink a vast amount of wine. Then, as Aristodemus related, Eryximachus, Phaedrus, and some others took their leave and departed ;
1 At § 214 c it was only agreed that each should impose what topic he pleased upon his neighbour.
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bapGetv Trdvv ttoXv, are pbaKp&v raw vvktcov ovua)v} cgeypecrGab Se TTpds vjpepav rfor] dXcKrpvovafv abovrcov, egeypbpLcvos Se iSetv tovs p>ev dXXovs KaGevbovras Kal olxop-evovs, *AydGajva Se Kal *Apcaro<f>dvr) Kal ^(VKpdrr) erb pbdvovs eyprjyopevac Kal rrtvebv ck tfycdXrjS p.eydXi)s eni 8e£cd. tov ovv HajKpdrr] avrois bbaXcyeaGab' Kal rd pev aAAa 6 'Apurro&rjpLos ovk €</>r) pepvrjcrGab rcov Ady co v D ovre yap e$ dpxfjs rrapayeveoGab vnovvcrraCebv re' rd pevrob K€<f)dXaLOv, etfrr), 'irpouavayKa^ew rov YicoKpaTTj o/JLoXoyeiv avrovs rov avrov avSpds eZvat /ccop-mSiav Kal rpay cod lav eTrlaraaGai, ttolccv, Kal rov rexy'D rpayipbiOTrocbv ovra <Kal>x Kco/iajSio-iroiov etvai. ravra 817 avayKa%op,€vov$ avrovs Kal ov u(f)6bpa erropLevovs vvardl^iv, Kal irpcorov p,ev KarabapGeLV rov /Apbcrro</>dvr), 'ijbr) Se Tjiiepas yiyvop,ev7)s rov 'AydGcvva. rov ovv ^coKparr), KaraKObp'qaavr* ckcIvovs, dvaaravra aTTievai,— Kal <e>2 oKMTep elcoGec eireaGab,—Kal eXGdvra ei? Av/ceiov, aTTOVi^d/Lievov, ivaTrep aAAore rrpf dXXrjv rjp,epav bcarpcflecv, Kal ovrco Siarpi^avra ei? ea7re-pav oLKOb dvanavecxGab.
1 <«ai> Vindob.
8 <£> Hermann.
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while he himself fell asleep, and slumbered a great while, for the nights were long. He awoke towards dawn, as the cocks were crowing; and immediately he saw that all the company were either sleeping or gone, except Agathon, Aristophanes, and Socrates, who alone remained awake and were drinking out of a large vessel, from left to right; and Socrates was arguing with them. As to most of the talk, Aristodemus had no recollection, for he had missed the beginning and was also rather drowsy ; but the substance of it was, he said, that Socrates was driving them to the admission that the same man could have the knowledge required for writing comedy and tragedy—that the fully skilled tragedian could be a comedian as well. While they were being driven to this, and were but feebly following it, they began to nod ; first Aristophanes dropped into a slumber, and then, as day began to dawn, Agathon also. When Socrates had seen them comfortable, he rose and went away,—followed in the usual manner by my friend; on arriving at the Lyceum, he washed himself, and then spent the rest of the day in his ordinary fashion ; and so, when the day was done, he went home for the evening and reposed.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE GORGIAS
The Gorgias marks an important stage in Plato’s thought and art. If we read it, in the probable sequence of composition, after the Protagoras. Meno, and Euthydemus, we soon become aware of a new and lofty impulse animating the whole work, and stimulating the personal fervour and determination of the writer beneath the proceedings of his lively drama. The unjust execution of Socrates in 399 b.c., when Plato was a young man of twentyeight, filled him with horror and amazement. He left Athens for some years ; but although he had lost all hope of taking any useful part in the government of his city, and remained sorely convinced of the errors of her rulers, it was not till about 387 b.c., when he founded the Academy, that he definitely cut himself off from the political world. Either some further misdeed occurred that specially disgusted him, or else the decision came, as he rather implies in his seventh Letter, from his own judgement on the general trend of affairs in Athens. At any rate, he produced the Gorgias as his manifesto towards the time when, at forty years of age, he embarked on his great experiment in philosophic education. The design of attracting the attention of the ordinary man of some culture is evident, first
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in the choice of the venerable Gorgias—famed all over Greece for his ingenious wit and jingling eloquence—as the figure-head of the piece ; then in the fierce attack on rhetoric, so flourishing and influential in forensic and political debate ; and lastly in the proud renunciation of the pomps and vanities of the world, and in the passionate insistence on the claims of truth and right. The Gorgias achieved its immediate object, for Plato was quickly surrounded by a band of earnest students : the effect of the dialogue on a Corinthian farmer is thus described by Themistius (Or. xxiii. 356)—“ he left forthwith his fields and vines, and committing his soul to Plato sowed and raised his teacher’s doctrines for crops.”
The scheme of the work is simple. In the first of its three main divisions (447-460) Socrates, accompanied, as often, by the eager, eccentric Chaere-phon (cf. Charm. 153b; Aristoph. Clouds, 503), is greeted in the streets by Callicles, who had been expecting him at his house for a rhetorical display : this has just been given there by Gorgias, who is now on his second visit to Athens and about eighty years of age. However, Socrates and his friend are taken into the house, where they find both Gorgias and his ardent disciple Polus among the company ; and immediately Socrates begins to question Gorgias on the nature of his profession, in such a way as to show the need of an accurate definition of it, and of some satisfactory rule for its proper use. He points out that the true rhetorician, if he is to train men (as he professes to do) for public as well as private life, must himself be just and good. But Gorgias has agreed that rhetoric may be abused 250
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—that some rhetoricians may be unjust or wicked— and he admits the inconsistency. Socrates hints (458 e) that he may not be treating Gorgias fairly ; but the aged professor is tired after the performance he has previously given, and it is left to Polus to enter a vehement protest against this unfair treatment of his master, and to give a more controversial tone to the discussion.
In this second division (461-480, the scene between Socrates and Polus) we consider rhetoric— on which Polus had published a treatise—in its place among the various arts which provide for man’s body and soul, viz. cookery, self-adornment, medicine and gymnastic for the one, and rhetoric, sophistry, judicature, and legislation for the other. Four of these arts—two, medicine and gymnastic, in one sphere, and two, judicature and legislation, in the other—are genuine arts, aiming at our good; but the other two pairs—cookery and self-adornment, rhetoric and sophistry—are mere flatteries or cajoleries. This classification of the arts (462-465) is only dwelt on so far as to show that Polus, at any rate, has not come near thinking out the basis of his work in life, and to serve as an easy transition to the main business of the dialogue. For it leads at once to the subject of power, as acquired by the flattering art of persuasion,„ and to the question of what we are to regard as true happiness. Is it absolute liberty to do what one likes, without regard to what is good ? Socrates applies his favourite thesis, that nobody wishes to do evil, although many do evil, thinking it to be for their good ; such people do not know what is their real ultimate good, or how to get it. This end of all action is a matter of knowledge
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—but the doctrine “ virtue is knowledge ” is not put forward here. The arrogant young lecturer thinks to crush Socrates with the instance of Archelaus, the deeply criminal usurper of the Macedonian throne: surely everyone would like to be in his place ! But Socrates enunciates the famous paradoxes (a) that it is better to suffer than to do wrong : this he is prepared to maintain though all the rest of the world be against him ; and (b) that the unjust man is less unhappy if he is punished than if he escapes and thrives. As regards (a), Polus makes the fatal admission (474 c) that doing wrong is more disgraceful than suffering it, for this must mean that it is also more evil; and on (b) he has to agree (477 a) that a just punishment is an honourable thing, and therefore good. Punishment, he is told, is a release from evil, though of course it is better to be just and have no need of it. Rhetoric may have its use here, in enabling one to accuse oneself of crime and so to get one’s punishment; perhaps also, to excuse an enemy whom one wishes to suffer the disaster of going unpunished for his wickedness. This refinement of revenge amazes Callicles (481), the typical Athenian democrat, who in mind and body follows his instinctive desires, obeying only the law of nature, and cultivating literature and philosophy for mere amusement (484).
With the protest of Callicles we enter upon the third and most important section of the dialogue (481-end). Plato’s aim is now quite clear—to vindicate his own choice of the philosophic and educational life in preference to the political career that lay open to the ablest men of his time. Callicles 252
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(like Thrasymachus in the Republic) maintains the supremacy of force over all things, and concludes by urging Socrates to pursue a practical career. Socrates thanks him for his outspoken friendliness (487 a), and again, after he has driven Callicles to a fuller and more downright statement of his position, he compliments him on the freedom with which he speaks what most men think but will not say (492 d). Socrates proceeds to show by parable his notion of true happiness, which involves temperance or self-control; and he exposes the vile results of an unbridled, undiscriminating pursuit of pleasure as opposed to good, from which it must be clearly distinguished (497). Callicles here would retire from the argument; but he is persuaded by Gorgias to continue, and is shown that badness in a man has nothing to do with his experience of pain, and that good, not pleasure, is the real end of action (499)* Socrates now repeats his distinction between true arts and “ flatteries,” and among the latter he places poetry along with rhetoric (502 d). On the analogy of the arts, the virtue that we seek in the soul, as in the body, is a certain order or harmony (504). From this point Callicles cares only to get the argument finished, and Socrates indulges in longer < speeches for his eloquent exposition of the true rule of life. Temperance of mind and body is extolled as the great principle ; for order, truth, and art are the necessary means to virtue of any kind (506), and so to happiness (508—cf. the conception of “ justice ” in the Republic). It is unfortunate that the bad man often has the power, and uses it, to destroy the
•' good man : but rhetoric is only one of many arts which may save a man from death, and what we
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INTRODUCTION TO THE GORGIAS want to know is whether such-and-such a person ought to be saved (511-512). Callicles is too intent on popularity to be permanently affected by Socrates’ eloquence on behalf of virtue (513); but he is induced to agree with Socrates that the citizens must somehow be trained to virtue by persons properly qualified (514). Pericles and other great Athenians did nothing of the sort, rather the contrary (516-519)» Callicles again urges Socrates to serve the state and avoid unpopularity ; Socrates replies that he is himself about the only real politician in Athens, though he has no other supporter but truth to protect him. He tells a story of the judgement of the dead, to show that the philosopher need have no fear of death (523-524). Most men who have had great power in life fare very ill when life is done. He ends with an eloquent plea for individual dissent and aspiration.
Such is the bare outline of the discussion. The upshot has little to show of strictly reasoned proof, but the cumulative effect of Socrates’ pleading, as it works its way through playful comparisons and startling paradoxes to the bitterness and pride, tempered with regretful sympathy, which give a strangely noble glow to the conclusion, is deeply memorable and inspiring. Plato’s dramatic art is at its height : not only are the disputants intensely alive, but the very statements—especially when recalled, and reconsidered or reinforced—seem for the moment to become active participators in the contest; and “ the truth,” “ the good,” and “ the just ” are similarly invested with a certain august personality. The characters of the three men who in turn oppose Socrates are ingeniously chosen for the 254
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progressive broadening and deepening of the issue and its interest to the ordinary person. Gorgias, although some of his pretensions are absurd, is a man of fine sense and integrity, and he acknowledges the claims of moral rectitude ; but his outlook is cramped by professional success. Polus is immature and headstrong, easily trapped in argument, and in danger of going astray through thoughtless vanity rather than any decided inclination. Callicles is an uncompromising champion of worldly success and ruthless self-seeking : he represents the solid mass of opinion which confronts the single mind of Socrates. Though this brave assailant has every prospect of being shattered for the time, the wall of prejudice seems to quiver and open—thanks to the immortality which Plato has bestowed on his hero —under the continual impact of his teaching from that day to ours.
As the conversation proceeds, it becomes increasingly evident that Plato is speaking through the mouth of Socrates to the world at large, and especially to the critics who objected to his abandonment of the political sphere. The supposed date of the meeting is 405 b.c. (see 474 a, note), when Socrates was sixty-four; and yet Callicles exhorts him almost as though he were a young man of promise who had still a career to choose. There is also good reason to think that the theory of order or harmony as the secret of virtue was of Plato’s own invention (on a hint from the Pythagoreans), as it is quite distinct from the Socratic “ virtue is knowledge,” and is developed, to lengths far beyond the analytical ■' powers of Socrates, in the Republic and the Philebus.
And we should note that in sketching here the
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independent standing and high devotion of the philosopher—a picture that he elaborated afterwards in the Theaetetus—he leaves out the duty of cross-examining every casual person of one’s acquaintance which Socrates proclaims in the Apology. The Gorgias, in fact, as has been well said, is Plato’s own “ Apology ” : we may, in fact,—
See there the olive grove of Academe, Plato’s retirement,—
and this explains the peculiar severity of his attitude and language towards statesmen of the past and the present. In the Protagoras and the Meno, it should be remembered, Pericles and Themistocles were examples of wisdom. As Plato tells us himself in his seventh Letter, “ I found myself obliged to say, in praise of the right kind of philosophy, that this alone can give us insight into public and private justice ; and that consequently the human kind in every land will have no cessation from evil until either the kind of men who rightly and truly pursue philosophy shall acquire authority in the state, or the ruling statesmen shall by some divine dispensation be real philosophers.” The Gorgias and the Republic (which must have been begun about the same time, 390-387 b.c.) show us how he actually said it. Both dialogues are remarkable for a new certainty of conviction and statement (cf. Gorg. 509 a), and for an enthusiastic fluency which is hardly in keeping with Socrates’ avowed dislike of lengthy speeches (cf. Gorg. 519 d, where Socrates tries to excuse his “ harangue ”). We hear also in the Gorgias (cf. 499 a) the unmistakable tone of the teacher who is intent on pure logic : the purview is no longer 256
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limited to the ethical outlook of Socrates, but is expanding into the region of metaphysics.
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ropriAS
(h I1EPI PHTOPIKHS’ ANATPEOTIKOS]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT IIPOSOIIA
KAAAIKAHS, SHKPATHS, XAIPE<f>nN, TOPHAS, IWAOS
p.S447 KAAA. HoXepov Kal pdyrjs </)acrl yprjvat, co LcoKparcs, out co jaeraAay^dvetv.
’AAA’ rj to Xeyopevov kotottcv eoprfjs 7JKOp€V [/cat vcrr€povp,€v]1;
KAAA. Kat pdXa ye dcrretas eoprfjs. TroXXd yap Kal KaXd Vopycas vpidv dXtyov irpoTepov e7re8ei£aTo.
SH. Tovtcov p,€vroL, d> KaXXtKXeis, airios yiacpe-B </>a>v dSe, cp ayopa dvayKaaas r)p.a? biarpupai.
XAIP. OuScv irpayp,a> <3 Xa>KpaT€S’ eyd) yap Kal laoropLai. </>lXo$ yap p,OL Vopytas, to<rr’ en-tSet^erat 7)pdv, cl pev boK€L> vvv, cav ftovXr}, elaavOvs.
kaaa. Tt 8e, <3 Xaipe(/>a>v; eTTiOvpei ^lOJKpaTTjs aKovcrac Vopytov;
XAIP. ’Ett’ auro ye roi tovto Trdpeapev.
kaaa. Ovkovv otov flovXrjcrOe Trap' epe 'qkciv
1 Kal v<TT€pavp.ev seel. Cobet.
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[or ON RHETORIC; refutative]
CHARACTERS
Callicles, Socrates, Chaerephon, Gorgias, Polus
call. To join in a fight or a fray, as the saying is, Socrates, you have chosen your time well enough.
soc. Do you mean, according to the proverb, we have come too late for a feast ?1
call. Yes, a most elegant feast; for Gorgias gave us a fine and varied display but a moment ago.
soc. But indeed, Callicles, it is Chaerephon here who must take the blame for this ; he forced us to spend our time in the market-place.
chaer. No matter, Socrates: I will take the curing of it too ; for Gorgias is a friend of mine, so that he will give us a display now, if you think fit, or if you prefer, on another occasion.
call. What, Chaerephon ? Has Socrates a desire to hear Gorgias ?
chaer. Yes, it is for that very purpose we are here.
call. Then whenever you have a mind to pay me
1 Cf. Shakespeare, 1 K. H. IV. iv. 2. 74: “ To the latter end of a fray and the beginning of a feast, Fits a dull fighter and a keen guest.”
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oiKabt' Trap* Epol yap Vopylas KaraXvEL Kat ETTLdEL^ETaL VpLV.
2X1. Ev Aeyecj-, <5 KaAAt/cAets’. aAA’ apa e0e-C Xy]<jelev dv rjpcv StaAe^^vat; povXopac yap ttv-GecjOac reap* avrov, tls rj 8vvapis rrjs TE%vrjs tov av8pos, Kai tl eotlv o cTrayyeXXeTaL re Kal 8L$daKEL‘ rrjv 8e aXXrjv eitl8el£lv ELoav0Ls> (Zarrep av Xc/els, TTOLTjadaOa).
kaaa. OuScv otov rd avrov Epurrav, d> ^icoKparEs. KaL yap avrcp ev rovr rjv rrjs ettloel£ecos' ekeAeve yovv vvv 8rj Epcorav d tl tls ftovXocro tcov ev8ov ovtcov, Kal irpds d/navra Ecfrrj arroKpcvELadaL.
2n. *H koXcos XeycLs. co XaLp€<f>a)v, epov avrov, xaip. Tt epcopaL;
2n. vOans €otlv.
xaip. ncos' XeytLs;
D 2X1. wQcttt€p dv el ervyxavev cov V7ro8rjpdra)v 8r]pLovpy6s, aTTEKpivaro dv 8rjrrov aoL otl okvto-ropos' rj ov pavOdvELS cos XEyco;
XAIP. Mav^ava> Kal EprjaopaL. ectte poL, d) Vop-yla, dXTjOrj XEyEL i^aXXLKXrjs o8e, otl ETrayyEXXr) airoKpLVEauaL o tl av tls aE EpcoTa;
448 ropr. *AXrj0fj> d> XaLpEcftcov’ Kai ydp vvv 8rj aura ravra ETrrjyyEXXdprjv, Kal XEyco otl ov8els pE 7TC0 TjpCOTTjKE KOLVOV Ov8eV TToXXoJV ETCOV.
xaip. TH rrov apa paMcos drroKpLvrj, co Vopyla.
ropr. HdpEOTL rovrov TTELpav, co XaipEc/icov, XapftdvELV.
nxiA. N17 Ata* dv 8e yE ftovXr), a> XaLpE<f>covt Epov. Vopycas pev ydp Kal aTTELprjKevaL poc 8okel‘ TroXXd ydp dpn 8leXt]Xv0€V .
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a call—Gorgias is staying with me, and he will give you a display.
soc. Thank you, Callicles : but would he consent to discuss with us ? For I want to find out from the man what is the function of his art, and what it is that he professes and teaches. As for the rest of his performance, he must give it us, as you suggest, on another occasion.
call. The best way is to ask our friend himself, Socrates : for indeed that was one of the features of his performance. Why, only this moment he was pressing for whatever questions anyone in the house might like to ask, and saying he would answer them all.
soc. What a good idea ! Ask him, Chaerephon.
chaer. What am I to ask ?
soc. What he is.
chaer. How do you mean ?
soc. Just as, if he chanced to be in the shoemaking business, his answer would have been, I presume, “ a shoemaker.” Now, don’t you see my meaning ?
chaer. I see, and will ask him. Tell me, Gorgias, is Callicles here correct in saying that you profess to answer any questions one may ask you ?
gorg. He is, Chaerephon ; indeed, I was just now making this very profession, <and I may add that nobody has asked me anything new for many years now.
chaer. So I presume you will easily answer, Gorgias.
gorg. Y ou are free to make trial of that, Chaerephon.
pol. Yes, to be sure ; and, if you like, Chaerephon, of me. For I think Gorgias must be quite tired out, after the long discourse he has just delivered.
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XAIP. Tl 8e, & IlajAe; oiet crv KaXXtov dv Vopylov diroKptvaoOai,;
B nnA. Tt 8e tovto, eav vol ye iKavats;
XAIP. OvSeV* aAA* CTreiS^ crv /JovAei, dvroKplvov.
nnA. *Epcu7a.
\aip. *EpcoTcv 817. el ervyyave Fopylas em-arypcov d>v rfjs Teyvys yonrep 6 aSeXfids aVTOV 'HpoStKos, rlva dv avrov drvopa£opev Si/caicvs-;
OV^ OTTCp CKCLVOV;
nnA. Haw ye.
xaip. *Iarpdv dpa (fiaoKovres avrov ecvac koAcos dv eXeyopev.
nnA. Nat.
XAIP. Ec Se ye tfcrTrep 9Apiaro</>djv d *AyAao-</>a>vros y 6 dSeX^os avrov epirecpos yv reyyys, rlva dv avrov dpOats etcaXovpev;
C nnA. AyXov drt £,a>ypd(f>ov.
XAIP. Nuv 8’ eireiSy rlvos reyyys eirujTypcov earl, rlva dv KaXovvres avrov dpdcds KaXotpev;
nnA. Xaipe</>d)v, TroXXal reyvat ev dvOpcoTTois elalv ck rujv epTrecpLd)v epTreipios yvpypevac'
epireLpla pev ydp ttolcc tov alcova ypurv iropevevOai, Kara rexyyv, dnecpla Se Kara rvyyv. eKaarcov Se tovtojv peraXapfidvovaiv aAAoi dXXa>v aXXays,
ra>v Se aplaratv ot dpiaror div Kal Vopylas earlv d8e, Kal pere'xec rrjs KaXXcarys rd>v rexydjv.
D sn. KaAcos1 ye, c3 Vopyla, (^aiverav n<vAos> TrapeaKevaadai, els Xoyovs' aAAa ydp o VTreoxero Xaipe<f>d)VTi ov Troiei.
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chaer. Why, Polus, do you suppose you could answer more excellently than Gorgias ?
pol. And what does that matter, if I should satisfy you ?
chaer. Not at all; since it is your wish, answer.
pol. Ask.
chaer. Then I ask you, if Gorgias chanced to be skilled in the same art as his brother Herodicus, what should we be justified in calling him ? What we call his brother, should we not ?
pol. Certainly.
chaer. Then we should make a right statement if we described him as a doctor.
pol. Yes.
chaer. And if he were expert in the same art as Aristophon, son of Aglaophon, or his brother,1 what name should we rightly give him ?
pol. Obviously that of painter.
chaer. But as it is, we would like to know in what art he is skilled, and hence by what name we should rightly call him.
pol. Chaerephon, there are many arts amongst mankind that have been discovered experimentally, as the result of experiences : for experience conducts the course of our life according to art, but inexperience according to chance. Of these several arts various men partake in various ways, and the best men of the best. Gorgias here is one of these, and he is a partner in the finest art of all.
soc. Fine, at any rate, Gorgias, is the equipment for discourse that Polus seems to have got: but still he is not performing his promise to Chaerephon.
1 Polygnotus, the famous painter who decorated public buildings in Athens from about 470 b.c.
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ropr. Ti piaXiara, a> HcvKpares;
2X2. To epCOrClipieVOV ov tt&vv pcot cfralverai aiTOKplveadai.
ropr. ’AAAa av, el flovXei, epov avrov.
2X2. Ovk, ei avrcp ye aol ftovXopievcp early anoKpiveaffai, aAAa rroXv dv qdiov ae. dqXos ydp E pioi n<oAo? Kal e£ d)v eipqKev, ori rqv koXov-pievqv p-qropuaqv piaXXov piepieXerqKev q diaXe-yeaOai.
IIX2A. Ti Stj, d) I^cokpares;
2X2. "Oti, <3 IlajAe, epopievov Xaipecfrcdvros rlvos Vopylas eTTiarqpLcvv reyyqs, eyKcopiid^eis piev avrov rqv reyyqv coarrep rivds ^reyovros, qris de eanv ovk direKpivco.
IIX2A. Ov ydp d'7T€Kpi,vdp/r)v ori elr] rq KaXXlarrj;
2X2. Kai p,dXa ye. aAA* ov8el$ rjpcora Trota rt$
evq r) Vopylov re^yq, aAAa rls Kal dvriva 8eoi KaXeiv rov Vopylav' dtairep rd epvTrpoaOev aoi 449 vrrereivaro Xaipe<f>a>v Kal avrcp KaXcos koI did
^paxecvv drreKplva)' Kal vvv ovrcos eirre ris rj re^yT) Kal rlva Vopylav KaXeiv xpr] rpias. piaXXov de, a> Vopyta, avro? r)p,iv eirre, rlva ae XPV KaXeiv d>s rlvos erriar'qp.ova rexvqs.
ropr. Try? pr^ropiKYjs, d> VtdjKpares.
2X2. 'VrpTopa dpa XPV KaXeiv;
TOPr. ’Ayatfop ye, c5 Sco/cparej, ei dq o y€ evxopiai etvai, cos €(/)q ''Opqpos, flovXei pie KaXeiv.
2X2. ’AAAa flovXopmi.
ropr. KaAet dq.
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gorg. How exactly, Socrates ?
soc. He does not seem to me to be quite answering what he is asked.
gorg. Well, will you please ask him ?
soc. No, if you yourself will be so good as to answer, why, I would far rather ask you. For I see plainly, from what he has said, that Polus has had more practice in what is called rhetoric than in discussion.
pol. How so, Socrates ?
soc. Because, Polus, when Chaerephon has asked in what art Gorgias is skilled, you merely eulogize his art as though it were under some censure, instead of replying what it is.
pol. Why, did I not reply that it was the finest ?
soc. You certainly did : but nobody asked what was the quality of bis art, only what it was, and by what name we ought to call Gorgias. Just as Chaerephon laid out the lines for you at first, and you answered him properly in brief words, in the same way you must now state what is that art, and what we ought to call Gorgias ; or rather, Gorgias, do you tell us yourself in what art it is you are skilled, and hence, what we ought to call you.
gorg. Rhetoric, Socrates.
soc. So we are to call you a rhetorician ?
gorg. Yes, and a good one, if you are pleased to call me what—to use Homer’s phrase—“ I vaunt myself to be.”1
soc. Well, I am pleased to do so.
gorg. Then call me such.
1 The regular phrase of a Homeric hero in boasting of his valour, parentage, etc.; cf. II. vi. 211, xiv. 113.
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B 2X1. Ovkovv Kal dXXovs ae <f>d>p,€V Svvarov eivai Tzoieiv;
ropr. *E7Tayyez/\Aopai ye 817 ravra ov p,6vov ev#a8e aAAa Kal aXXo0t,.
2X1. TAp’ ovv e^eA^aai? av, a> Vopyla, axyrrep vvv $t,aXey6p,e0a, ^taTeXeaat, ro pev eparraiv, ro 8* dlTOKpCVOpLCVOS> TO 8e p>T[KOS TCOV XdyCVV TOVTO, oiov Kal FlaiAos rjpgaTO, elaavOcs diro0€<j0ai; aAA* O7rep vnccryvp, p,T) i/jevarj, aAAa eWA^aov Kara jSpa^v ro epaircopevov a-7ro/<pivea#ai.
ropr. Eiai pev, a> Scu/cpares1, evtai tujv diro-KpLaetov avay/caiai 81a pa/cpivv tovs Xoyovs ttolcZ-C cr0ar ov p,T]v aAAa Treipaaopai ye (jus 81a flpa)(v-Z	X \	T '	»	■»> I Z
raTtov. Kat, yap av Kat, tovto cv eariv cvv <pr)p,L, p,rjdeva dv ev ftpaxyTepois ep,ov ra aura eiireiv.
2X1. Tovtov p,T]v 8et, co Topyia* xat poi e’mSei^iv
*--*	^pa^vXoylas, p,aKpo-
avrov tovtov iroiTjaat, riy?
Xoylas 8e elaav0Ls.
ropr. *AAAa Tror/jozu, Kal ‘XyXoyarrepov aKovaat.
'S.ci. <J>epe p'Tjropi.KTjs
ovSevos {/rfcrcLS ft pa-
yap	€7TLarr)p,a)v
Kal aAAov pifropa' rj / 1	T
D Teyv-qs eivai Kal irotajaai, dv prp-opLKT) irepl tI tujv ovtujv Tvyyavet, ovaa;
coairep rj v<f>avTt,KT) irepl tt]v tujv tp.aTiujv epyaalav’ yap;
ropr. Nai.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal 17 p,ovat,KT] Tre pl ttjv tujv p,eXujv 'ttoltjulv;
ropr. Nai.
2X1. N?7 tt)v wHpav, co Vopyta, dyap,al ye ra$ dnoKplat's, on aTroKplvy ujs oiov re 81a /?pa-^vrarcvv.
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soc. And are we to say that you are able to make others like yourself ?
gorg. Yes, that is what I profess to do, not only here, but elsewhere also.
soc. Then would you be willing, Gorgias, to continue this present way of discussion, by alternate question and answer, and defer to some other time that lengthy style of speech in which Polus made a beginning ? Come, be true to your promise, and consent to answer each question briefly.
gorg. There are some answers, Socrates, that necessitate a lengthy expression : however, I will try to be as brief as possible ; for indeed it is one of my claims that no one could express the same thing in briefer terms than myself.
soc. That is just what I want, Gorgias : give me a display of this very skill—in brevity of speech ; your lengthy style will do another time.
gorg. Well, I will do that, and you will admit that you never heard anyone speak more briefly.
soc. Come then ; since you claim to be skilled in rhetorical art, and to be able to make anyone else a rhetorician, tell me with what particular thing rhetoric is concerned : as, for example, weaving is concerned with the manufacture of clothes, is it not ?
GORG. Yes.
soc. And music, likewise, with the making of tunes? gorg. Yes.
soc. Upon my word, Gorgias, I do admire your answers I You make them as brief as they well can be.
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ropr. Ilavu yap otp,aL, co ^ad)Kpares, eirieiKais rovro rroieLV.
2X1. Eu XeyeLs. t#t St? p,oc diroKpLvaL ovrco Kai irepl rfjs piqTopLKrjs, rrepl tl raw ovraw eorlv e7TL(TTT]pT] ;
ropr. II ept Xoyovs.
E 5X1. IIo/ous tovtovs, co Vopyia; dpa ol frqXowjL rovs Kapwovras, cos av dtatrco/xevot vytatvotev;
ropr. Ov.
2X1. Ovk dpa Trepi rrdvras ye rovs Xoyovs 17 pTjTOpLKr) eOTLV.
ropr. Ov Stjto..
2X1. *AAAa p.T]v XeyeLV ye ttol€l 8vvarovs.
ropr. Nat.
2X1. Ovkovv Trepi dhwep XeyeLV, Kal </>poveLv;
ropr. Ileus yap ov;
45Q	2X1. TAp’ ofiv, tjv vvv 8r) eXeyopev, r; LarpLKrj Trepi
rcov Kap,vdvra)v rroLei Svvarovs etvaL </>povetv Kai XeyeLV;
ropr. 'AvdyKT).
2X1. Kat tj larpLKT) dpa, dis colkc, rrepl Xoyovs > / eartv.
ropr. Na/.
2X1. Tous ye rrepl rd vocrqpara;
ropr. MaAtora.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal y yvp,vaaTLKTi rrepl Xoyovs earl rovs rrepl eve^lav re raw crcopdrcuv Kal Kaye^iav;
ropr. ndvv ye.
2X1. Kat prpf Kal al aAAat re^vat, co Vopyla, B outcos eyovcav' eKaari) avTmv rrepL Aoyovs ecrrL TOVTOVS) OC TVy^aVOVOLV OVTCS TtpL TO TTpaypO) ov ZKaOTT] €OTW T} Te^T].
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gorg. Yes, Socrates, I consider myself a very fair hand at that.
soc. You are right there. Come now, answer me in the same way about rhetoric : with what particular thing is its skill concerned ?
gorg. With speech.
soc. What kind of speech, Gorgias ? Do you mean that which shows by what regimen sick people could get well ?
gorg. No.
soc. Then rhetoric is not concerned with all kinds of speech.
gorg. No, I say.
soc. Yet it does make men able to speak.
gorg. Yes.
soc. And to understand also the things about which they speak.
gorg. Of course.
soc. Now, does the medical art, which we mentioned just now, make men able to understand and speak about the sick ?
gorg. It must.
soc. Hence the medical art also, it seems, is concerned with speech.
gorg. Yes.
soc. That is, speech about diseases ?
gorg. Certainly.
soc. Now, is gymnastic also concerned with speech about the good and bad condition of our bodies ?
gorg. Quite so.
soc. And moreover it is the same, Gorgias, with all the other arts ; each of them is concerned with that kind of speech which deals with the subject matter of that particular art.
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ropr. <Patverac.
TV ovv 817 ttot€ rds aAAa? re^va? ov pyro' putas KaAeis, ovcras irepL Aoyov$> ecnep Tavrrjv pyropucyv /caAei?, y dv y Trepl Aoyouj;
ropr. *On, co ^coKpares, rcov pcev dXXcov re^vdov •trepl xecpovpycas re Kal rocavras Ttpagecs, co? erros ecirecv, traad earcv y encarypcy, rys Se pyropucys ovde'v earc rocovrov xecpovpyypca, aAAa iracra y (J Ttpa^LS Kal y Kvpcoacs dcd Xdycov ear tv. Sia ravr’ eyco ryv pyropcK-rp' rexvyv a$cdo ecvac Trepl Xoyovs, opOdos Xeycov, cos eyd) cf)yp,c.
2fl. TAp’ ovv pcavOdvoo o’tav avryv fiovXec Ka-Xecv; ray a Se eicro/zai aafiearepov. aAA’ oltto-KpcvaL' elalv •qpd.v reyyai. rj yap;
ropr. Nai.
Sfl. Flacrtov	olpLat, rcov reyvcov rcov pcev
epyaata rd ttoXv earc Kal Xdyov flpaxeos deovrai, evcac de ovdevds, aAAa rd rrjs reyv-qs rrepatvocro D dv Kal dcd. acyrjs, ocov ypa<f>CKT] Kal dvdpcavroTrocta Kal dXXac TToXXat. ras rocavras pcoc do/cecs Xeyecv, irepl as ov cfys ryv pyropLKyv eivar y ov;
roPr. Haru pcev ovv KaXdos VTroXapcftavecs, co Scu/cpares.
SO. "Erepai de ye ecac ra>v rex^oov ai Sia Xdyov ~	\ V	t	tf	>	—	«
trav irepacvovac, Kac epyov, a>s etros eiTtecv, y ouSevos irpoadeovrac y ftpayeos Trdvv, otov ape-OpcyrcKy Kal XoycarcKy Kal yecopcerpcKy Kal Trerrev-rcKy ye Kal dXXac rroXXal re^yac, cov evcac a%eddv rc caovs rovs Xoyovs eyovac racs Trpd.^eacv, at de rroXXal -rrXecovs, Kal rd Trapdrrav traaa y irpa^cs Kal
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gorg. Apparently,
soc. Then why, pray, do you not give the name “ rhetorical ” to those other arts, when they are concerned with speech, if you call that “ rhetoric ” which has to do with speech ?
gorg. Because, Socrates, the skill in those other arts is almost wholly concerned with manual work and similar activities, whereas in rhetoric there is no such manual working, but its whole activity and efficacy is by means of speech. For this reason I claim for the rhetorical art that it is concerned with speech, and it is a correct description, I maintain.
soc. Now, do 1 understand what sort of art you choose to call it ? Perhaps, however, I shall get to know this more clearly. But answer me this : we have arts, have we not ?
gorg. Yes.
soc. Then amongst the various arts some, I take it, consist mainly of work, and so require but brief speech ; while others require none, for the art’s object may be achieved actually in silence, as with painting, sculpture, and many other arts. It is to such as these that I understand you to refer when you say rhetoric has no concern with them ; is not that so ?
gorg. Your supposition is quite correct, Socrates.
soc. But there is another class of arts which achieve their whole purpose through speech and—to put it roughly—require either no action to aid them, or very little ; for example, numeration, calculation, geometry, draught-playing, and many other arts : some of these have the speech in about equal proportion to the action, but most have it as the larger part, or absolutely the whole of their operation
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to Kvpos aureus 8ta Aoya>v eaTL. ran> tolovtcdv E riva poc Sokcls Xeyecv ttjv pi)TopLKV)v.
ropr. ^AXrjOrj Aeyet?.
2n. ’AAA’ ovtoi tovtcov ye ovSe/xtav ot/xat ere flovXeadaL p'ryropiKTjv KaXeLv, ovy otl tco p-qpaTL ovra>s elites, otl i) 8ta Xoyov to Kvpos eyovaa prjTOpLK'Q eaTL, Kal VltoXdftoL dv TLS, €L flovXoLTO ^vuyepalveLV ev tols Xdyois, ryv apL0pr)TLKyv dpa prjTopLK'qv, u> Vopyla, XeyeLs; aAA’ ovk olpal ere OVT€ TTjV dpL0pi)TLK1)V OVT€ TT)V yeCOpeTpcaV pTjTO~ pLKrjv XeyeLV.
451 ropr. ’OpOats ydp olcl, d> Hd>Kpares, Kal bcKaicos viroXapftdveLS •
2D. *101 vvv Kal av Ti)V airoKpLaLV tjv rjpopTjv ^Lairepavov. eirel ydp T) pipropLKi) TvyydveL pev ova a tovtojv tls ktu)V Teyycov tu)V to ttoXv Xoycp Xpa>p,evu)v, Tvyxdvovai 8e Kal aAAat roiaurai ovaaL, ireLpa) elite™, i] irepl tl ev Xoyois to Kvpos u	t	f >	tf	t\ u /	>r
eyovaa prjTopLKi) eaTLV. (vaitep av cl tls pe epoLTO a)v vvv ar) eAeyov irepL rjaTLvoaovv tojv Teyyojv' a> ^id)KpaT€S, TLS eaTLV T] dpL0p,1)TLKT) Te^VI); eLTTOLp B dv avTU), evairep av apTL, otl tu>v 8ta Xoyov tls to Kvpos exovadiv' Kal el pe eitavepoLTO' to>v irepl tl; eliroLp* dv otl ratv irepl to dpTLOv T€ «at irepLTTov [yva>cris‘]/ oaa dv eKa/repa Tvy^dvr; ovra. el 8’ av epoLTO’ tt]v 8e XoyLaTLKijv TLva KaXels Texvrjv; eliroLp' dv otl Kal avTT] earl tcov Xdycp to irav Z	\»>Z	<	X z w	>
Kvpovpevcov Kac cl eiravepoLTO* i) irepL tl; CLiroLp q dv dairep ol ev Ttp oi)p(p avyypa<f>dpevoL, otl ra pev aAAa KaOdirep T) dpL0pr)TLKi) i) XoyLOTLKi) ^Xei'
1 yvwais seel. Bekker.
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and effect is by means of speech. It is one of this class of arts that I think you refer to as rhetoric.
gorg. You are right.
soc. But, mind you, I do not think it is any one of these that you mean to call rhetoric ; though, so far as your expression went, you did say that the art which has its effect through speech is rhetoric, and one might retort, if one cared to strain at mere words : So, Gorgias, you call numeration rhetoric ! But I do not believe it is either numeration or geometry that you call rhetoric.
gorg. Your belief is correct, Socrates, and your retort j ust.
soc. Come now, and do your part in finishing off the answer to my question. Since rhetoric is in fact one of these arts which depend mainly on speech, and there are likewise other arts of the same nature, try if you can tell me with what this rhetoric, which has its effect in speech, is concerned. For instance, suppose some one asked me about one or other of the arts which I was mentioning just now : Socrates, what is the art of numeration ? I should tell him, as you did me a moment ago, that it is one of those which have their effect through speech. And suppose he went on to ask: With what is its speech concerned ? I should say : With the odd and even numbers, whatever may chance to be the amount of each. And if he asked again : What art is it that you call calculation ? I should say that this also is one of those which achieve their whole effect by speech. And if he proceeded to ask : With what is it concerned ? I should say—in the manner pf those who draft amendments in the Assembly— that “ in all else ” calculation “ corresponds *’ with
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Tre pl rd avro ydp earc, rd re aprcov Kal rd rrepcrrdv' dcacfrepec de roaovrov, orc Kal npds avrd Kal Ttpds aXXpXa ttojs e%ec irXpdovs €ttl(jko7T€l rd Trepcrrdv Kal rd aprcov p XoycarcKp. Kal ec res tyjv aarpo-po/xcav avepoLTO, epov Aeyovtos otl kol avrrj Aoycp Kvpovrac rd, vravra, oc de Xdyoc oc rps darpovopccas, et tpaLrp irepL tl etatv, co Z^ajKpaTes; eLiroLp av otl irepL TTjV tow aorpayv <popav kcll tjAlov khl aeXpvps, ttojs rrpds aXXpXa rdyovs ^Xec-
ropr. 'OpOojs ye Xeyaw av, a> £d>Kpares-
D sn. "Ific dp #cai av, d> Vopyca. rvyydvec pcev ydp dr] Tj prjropcKri ovaa rcov Xdycp rd irdvra dcaTrparropcevcov re Kal Kvpovpcevuiv' 7) ydp;
ropr. *E(m ravra.
Sfl. Aeye dp rd)V rrepl rc; rc1 earc rovro ^9,	\tt	* f re
T(J)V OPTUJP, ITtpL^OV OVTOL OL AoyOL CLVLV, OC? T[ prjTOpLKTj XpfjTCLL;
ropr. Ta pceycara raw avOpayrrecaw rrpaypcdrajv, a) %d)Kpares, Kal dpcara.
2fl. ’AAA\ d) Vopyca, apc<f>ca^prpacpcov Kal rovro E Xeyecs Kal ovdev ttu) aa^es. ocopcac ydp ae aKpi<oe-vac ev rocs avpcrroacocs addvratv dv0pd>7ra>v rovro to ukoAlov, ev cp KOTapLvpovvTaL aoovTes otl vycacvecv pcev dpcarov earc, rd de devrepov KaXov yeveaOac, rpcrov de, d)s </>pacv 6 Trocprps tov aKoXcov, rd rrXovrecv dddXats.
ropr. ’A/o?Koa ydp' aAAa rrpos rc rovro Xeyecs;
452 sn. vOrc ec aoc avrcKa Trapaaracev oc dppccovpyol rovraw div eirpveaev 6 rd aKoXcov rroepaas, carpds re Kal 'rracdorpcftps Kal ypppear carps, Kal ecTroe
1 rl add. Heindorf.
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numeration, for both are concerned with the same thing, the odd and the even ; but that they differ to this extent, that calculation considers the numerical values of odd and even numbers not merely in themselves but in relation to each other. And suppose, on my saying that astronomy also achieves its whole effect by speech, he were to ask me : And the speech of astronomy, with what is it concerned ? I should say : With the courses of the stars and sun and moon, and their relative speeds.
gorg. And you would be right, Socrates.
soc. Come then and do your part, Gorgias: rhetoric is one of those arts, is it not, which carry out their work and achieve their effect by speech ?
gorg. That is so.
soc. Then tell me what they deal with : what subject is it, of all in the world, that is dealt with by this speech employed by rhetoric ?
gorg. The greatest of human affairs, Socrates, and the best.
soc. But that also, Gorgias, is ambiguous, and still by no means clear. I expect you have heard people singing over their cups the old catch, in which the singers enumerate the best things in life,—first health, then beauty, and thirdly, as the author of the catch puts it, wealth got without guile.1
gorg. Yes, I have heard it; but what is the point of your quotation ?
soc. I mean that, supposing the producers of those blessings which the author of the catch commends —namely, the doctor, the trainer, and the money-
1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. viii., gives four lines of the (anonymous) song: vyiatveiv p£v dpiarov av5pl 0i'ara>, beurepov
<pvav KaXbv yeveaOai, rb rplrov bb irXovreiv d56Xws, teal rb rbrap-rw per a. tG>v <f>LXwv.
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irparrov pbev 6 larpos on co Sco/cpaTes, e^arrara ere ropyias'’ ov yap eoriv t] tovtov Teyvr] vrepl rd pLeylotov dyaOov tols avOpdmoLS, aAA* ri epLTp et T » t > x > /	\ e \ /■' «	<•.	\ z
ovv avTov eya> epoLpLTjv ov oe ns a>v ravra AeyeLs; €L7TOL av LOCOS OTL LOTpOS- TL OVV XeyeLS ; TO TTjS ofjs nyy-rjs epyov pLey lotov eonv dyaOov; ttcos \	>///«*»/	5* v* f	< f	/ Q*
yap ov, (pair} av taco?, co ZacvKpares, vyceca; ti o B eon pcet^ov ayaOdv dvOpcovroLs vy Leias' el S* av pLCTa TOVTOV O Traidorpl/SqS CL1TOL OTL OaVpLa^OLpLL Tav, a) ZacoKpares, kol avros, cl ool ^X°l 1 opycas peL^ov dyaOov emSet^ac ttjs avrov reyv’qs eyd) T-rjs epLYjs* eliTOLpL* dv ad Kal vrpds rovrov ov 8e St) tls el, d> dvOpcoire, Kal n rd oov epyov; TratSo-Tplffys, <f>alrj dv, to 3* epyov pLov eon koXovs Te Kal loyvpovs TTOLelv tovs dv3pd)7Tovs Ta od>pLaTa. pLeTa de tov 'jraLOOTpLprjv clttol av o ypypLaTlottos, ws C eycppLaL, rravv KaTa</>pova)V diravnov okottcl Sipra, d) l£d>KpaT€s, eav ool ttXovtov </>avrj n pLCL^ov ayauov ov rj Trapa 1 opyca 7) Trap aAAcp orcpovv. (pacpbcv av ovv irpos avrov* re oe orj; rj av rovrov frqpLLovpyos; <f>aL7) dv. ns dov; xpr]paTlottos. tl ovv; KplveLS ov pbeylotov dvOpdmoLs dyaOdv etvaL ttaovtov; (f>T]aop,€V. ira>syapovK; epee. Kat, p,T)v dpL^LoflipreL ye Vopylas o8e tt^v Trap* avnp Texvrjv pLel^ovos dyaOov alnav etvaL t) ttjv otfv, (/tatpLev dv TjpLeLS. SfjXov ovv on to pLCTa tovto epoLT9 dv D Kal n eoTL tovto to dyaOov; drroKpLvdoBa) Vopylas. l0l ovv vopLLoas, <3 Vopyla, epcoTaoOai Kal V1T* CKCLVODV Kal VTT* CpLOV, aTTOKpLVaL TL €OTl tovto o (frrjs ov pLeyLorov dyaOov etvaL tols dv-OpamoLs Kal oe 8i]pLLovpydv etvaL avrov.
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getter—were to stand before you this moment, and the doctor first should say : “ Gorgias is deceiving you, Socrates; for it is not his art, but mine, that deals with man’s greatest good.” Then supposing I were to ask him : “ And who are you, to say so ? ” He would probably reply : “ A doctor.” “ Well, what do you mean ? That the work of your art is the greatest good ? ” “ What else, Socrates,” I expect he would reply, “ is health ? What greater good is there for men than health ? ” And supposing the trainer came next and said : “I also should be surprised indeed, Socrates, if Gorgias could show you a greater good in his art than I can in mine.” Again I should say to him in his turn : “ And who are you, sir ? What is your work ? ” “A trainer,” he would reply, “ and my work is making men’s bodies beautiful and strong.” After the trainer would come the money-getter, saying—with, I fancy, a fine contempt for every one: " Pray consider, Socrates, if you can find a good that is greater than wealth, either on Gorgias’ showing or on that of anyone else at all.” ** Why then,” we should say to him. ” are you a producer of that ? ” “ Yes,” he would say. “ And who are you ? ” “A money-getter.” ” Well then,” we shall say to him, “ do you judge wealth to be the greatest good for men ? ” “ Of course,” he will reply. “ But look here,” we should say ; “ our friend Gorgias contends that his own art is a cause of greater good than yours.” Then doubtless his next question would be : “ And what is that good ? Let Gorgias answer.” Now come, Gorgias ; imagine yourself being questioned by those persons and by me, and tell us what is this thing that you say is the greatest good for men, and that you claim to produce.
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ropr. *O?rep eaTtv, <5 ScoAcpaTes’, Trj dXrjOeta. peyLaTov dyaOov Kal oItlov dpa p,ev eXevOeptas avTois tols dvOpdmoLS, a/za Se rov aAAcuv apyeLV CV TT) aVTOV TToXeL eKaaTCp.
sn. TZ ovv 8t) tovto Xeyets;
E ropr. To rretOeLV eycvy* oldv t* elvaL tols XdyOLS Kal €V ^LKacrTTjptcp ^LKaCFTaS Kal ev /3ov-XevTT)picp povXevrds Kal ev eKKXrjerta eKKXr)OLaaTas Kal ev aXXcp avXXoycp ttovtl, ootls . dv ttoXltlkos avXXoyos ytyvT)TaL. koltol ev tovtt) tt) BwapLec BovXov p,ev e$€Ls tov laTpov, BovXov Se tov iratSo-TptpTjV 6 Se xpTjpLaTLCTTTjs ovtos dXXcp dva^>avT)aeTaL XpTjpLaTL^oi^evos Kal ov% avTtp, dXXd aoi tu> Bvva-pLev<p Xeyeiv Kal TretOeLV Ta ttXt)0t).
SX1. Nvv /zot 8oKeLS BrjXutaaL, di Vopyta, eyyv-453 rara ttjv pT]TOpLKT)v rjvTLva Texyrjv T)yfj elvaL, Kal e't tl eyd> avvLT)p,L, XeyeLS otl 7reL0ovs 8r)p,Lovpy6$ eaTLV 7) pT)TopLKT), Kal 7) 7TpaypLaTeta atnfjs arraaa Kal to Ke<f>dXaLov els tovto TeXevTa" 7) e^ei? tl XeyeLV errl irXeov tt]v pr)TopLK7)v 8vvaa0aL 7) TreLOd tols aKodovaLV ev tt) ^v^t) ttolclv;
ropr. OvSa/za?£, a> S<o/<paTes, aXXa p,oL 8okcls LKavcvs opt^eadaL' eaTL ydp tovto to K€<f>dXaLov aVT7)S>
sn. uA.Kovaov 8i), di Vopyta. eyd) ydp ed taO’ B otl, cos ep,avTOV Tretdu), ecTrep tls dXXos dXX(p 8LaXeyeTaL flovXopevos elBevaL avro tovto irepl orov o Aoyas earn,, Kat €p,€ ecvac rovraw eva* a^iaj oe kcu ae.
ropr. TZ ovv Btf, di T>d>KpaTes;
Sn. ’Eyco epa> vvv. eyd) ttjv diro rfjs pT)TopLKT)s TT€L0d>, 7) tIs ttot* carlv T)v av XeyeLS Kal irepl 278
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gorg. A thing, Socrates, which in truth is the greatest good, and a cause not merely of freedom to mankind at large, but also of dominion to single persons in their several cities.
soc. Well, and what do you call it ?
gorg. I call it the ability to persuade with speeches either judges in the law courts or statesmen in the council-chamber or the commons in the Assembly or an audience at any other meeting that may be held on public affairs. And I tell you that by virtue of this power you will have the doctor as your slave, and the trainer as your slave ; your moneygetter will turn out to be making money not for himself, but for another,—in fact for you, who are able to speak and persuade the multitude.
soc. I think now, Gorgias, you have come very near to showing us the art of rhetoric as you conceive it, and if I at all take your meaning, you say that rhetoric is a producer of persuasion, and has therein its whole business and main consummation. Or can you tell us of any other function it can have beyond that of effecting persuasion in the minds of an audience ?
gorg. None at all, Socrates; your definition seems to me satisfactory ; that is the main substance of the art.
soc. Then listen, Gorgias : I, let me assure you, for so I persuade myself—if ever there was a man who debated with another from a desire of knowing the truth of the subject discussed, I am such a man ; and so, I trust, are you.
gorg. Well, what then, Socrates ?
soc. I will now7 tell you. What the real nature of the persuasion is that you speak of as resulting
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&VTWOJV npaypdrutv ecrrl neL0co, cravats p>dv ev to#’ otl ovk oJ8a, ov p,rjv aAA* vnonreva> ye r/v otp,al <T€ Aeyetv Kal Trepi a>v ovdev p,evroi. 7}ttov eprjoopal ere, riva nore Xeyecs rrjv neiOd) ttjv and C rrjs pYpTOpucrjs Kal nepl rlvcov avTrpv elvac. tov qvv eveKa 817 avros vnonrevarv ae eprjcropuaL, aAA’ ovk avros Xeyat; ov crov eveKa, aAAa rov Xoyov, Iva ovru) npotr), d)S fiaXcar av rjpLiv Karacfaaves Trotot nepl drov Xeyerat. crKonec yap el cot 8okcx) Scxa/cu? dvepajrav ore, aujnep av el ervyyavdv ae epcoTcdv tls eari row ^ajypdc/xov Zev£ty, el p,oi tines on 6 rd ^epa ypd^tcov, dp* ovk av dcKalcos ere T]p6p,T)V 6 rd noia raw £(pa)V ypac/xov Kal nov;
ropr. flaw ye.
D SH. *Apa 8ta tovto, on Kal dXXot, elal £a>yparrot ypd(/>ovT€s aAAa 7roAAa ^a)a;
ropr. Nat.
2n. Et 8c ye pvrfiels dXXos Zevgcs eypar/te, KaX&s dv aot dneKCKpcro;
ropr. IIa>s yap ov;
2H. *I0t 817 /cat nepl rrjs piyropiKijs elne' ndrepov trot 8oK€t necGdij noieiv 17 pryropucr) /j.6vt] rj Kal dXXai re\vat; Xeya> 8e rd roidvSe’ oons didaoKet r	«	Z	« C> C Z	,n * H
orioijv npaypLa, norepov o oLOacrKei netuei 17 ov;
ropr. Ov drjra, co TrtdKpareSi aAAa ndvraw pcaXicrra nelQet.
E 2fl. IlaAtv 817 enl r&v avrdov reyvedv Xeya>p,ep 280
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from rhetoric, and what the matters are with which persuasion deals, I assure you I do not clearly understand ; though I may have my suspicions as to what I suppose you to mean by it, and with what things you think it deals. But nevertheless I will ask you what you do mean by the persuasion that results from rhetoric, and with what matters you think it deals. Now why is it that, having a suspicion of my own, I am going to ask you this, instead of stating it myself? It is not on your account, but with a view to the argument, and to such a progress in it as may best reveal to us the point we are discussing. Just see if you do not think it fair of me to press you with my question : suppose I happened to ask you what Zeuxis was among painters, and you said “ a figure painter,” would it not be fair of me to ask you what sort of figures he painted, and where ?
gorg. Certainly.
soc. Would this be the reason—that there are also other painters who depict a variety of other figures ?
gorg. Yes.
soc. But if no one besides Zeuxis were a painter, your answer would have been right ?
gorg. Yes, of course.
soc. Come then, tell me now about rhetoric : do you think rhetoric alone effects persuasion, or can other arts do it as well ? I mean, for example, when a man teaches anything, does he persuade in his teaching ? Or do you think not ?
gorg. No, to be sure, Socrates, I think he most certainly does persuade.
soc. Then let us repeat our question with reference
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dovirep vvv 8r]‘ r] dptOpTjTLKT) ov ftitidoKct ppas, oaa cctti tA tov dptOpov, Kal 6 dptdprjTLKO^ avOpcoTros;
ropr. flaw ye.
2fi. Ovkovv Kal TrelOei;
ropr. Nai.
. sn. Ileitfovs dpa drjpLovpyds eon Kal r] dpL-Opr/rtKy.
ropr. OaiveTat.
454
2n. Ovkovv edv Tts eparra rjpas, VToias TteiOovs Kal TTGpl Tl, dTTOKpiVOVpeOd TTOV avro) OTL TYJS 8i8aa/caAi/c?)s rrjs Trepl to dprtdv re Kal to zrepiTTOP doov €(jtl’ Kal tAs aAAa? as vvv 8vj eXeyopev Terras a-zraaas egopev anode l fat ttclOovs 8r]piovp-
\	>/	'■?	A	A V	.AV
you? ovaas Kat rjcrrLVOs kol Trept o tl' t] ov;
ropr. Nai.
sn. Ovk dpa pTjToptKTj povv) ttclOovs cqti frqpLOvpyds.
ropr. ’AAtjOt) Aeyets.
SH. ’EireiSr/ Tolvvv ov pdvr) aTrepyd^erat tovto rd epyov, aAAa ital aAAat, SiKatajs cuairep ire pl tov lpoypd<j)ov ptTa tovto CTravepoLpeO' dv tov XeyovTa, : TTOLaS 8?) TTCL0OVS Kal TT]S TTCpl TL TTClOoVS T) p'pTOpLKT] B COTL T€)(V7]; TJ OV 8oK€L (TOL dtKOLOV CLVOL €7TaV-epecrOaL;
ropr. "E/aoiye.
2H. ’ATTOKpLvai 8rjt do Vopyla, ejrei&ij ye Kal vol 8okcl ovtcos.
ropr. TavTT^s tolvvv T-ijs iT€L0ov$ Xeyco, <3 YidiKpaTes, Trjs ev tols dtKacrTTipLOLS Kal ev tol$ 282
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to the same arts that we spoke of just now : does not numeration, or the person skilled in numeration, teach us all that pertains to number ?
goro. Certainly.
soc. And persuades also ?
gorg. Yes.
soc. So that numeration also is a producer of persuasion ?
gorg. Apparently.
soc. Then if we are asked what kind of persuasion, and dealing with what, we shall reply, I suppose : The instructive kind, which deals with the amount of an odd or an even number ; and we shall be able to demonstrate that all the other arts which we mentioned just now are producers of persuasion, and what kind it is, and what it deals with, shall we not ?
gorg. Yes.
soc. Hence rhetoric is not the only producer of persuasion.
gorg. You are right.
soc. Since then it is not the only one that achieves this effect, but others can also, we should be justified in putting this further question to the speaker, as we did concerning the painter : Then of what kind of persuasion, and of persuasion dealing with what, is rhetoric the art ? Or do you not consider that such a further question would be justified ?
gorg. Yes, I do.
soc. Then answer me, Gorgias, since you agree with me on that.
gorg. Well then, I mean that kind of persuasion, Socrates, which you find in the law-courts and in
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aXXots oyXots, cocwrep Kal apTi eXeyov, Kal Trepl TOVTO)V a €OTL diKaid re Kal ddlKa.
2X1. Kat eyd) rot vTrdyrrrevov ravrTjv ae Xeyetv TTjV TteiOd) Kal Trepl tovtojv, a> Vopyla' aAA* iva pt] Oavpd^rjs, edv dXtyov vaTepov toiovtov rt ae avepajpai, o doKei pev dfjXov etvai, eyd) d enav-C epayra)' o-rrep yap Xeya), tov egiys eveKa TrepatveaOai rdv Xdyov epayra), ov aov eveKa, aAA’ tva pr[ efh^ibpeOa vttovoovvtcs TrpoapTra^ew aXX^Xcov rd Xeydpeva, aAAa av rd aavrov Kara ttjv virddeaiv O7TOJS dv ^ovXt) Trepatvrjs.
ropr. Kai dpOcos ye poi doKeis ttoiciv, <3 Sco/cpares’.
2X1. uI0i dr] Kal rode eTrioKei/)d)pe0a. KaXeis ti p,epa07}KevaL ;
ropr. KaAak
2n. Tt TreTTbarevKevat;
ropr. ^Eycoye.
D 2n. HoTepov ofiv Tavrdv 8okcl aoc etvai pepaOij-Kevai Kal TreTTiarevKevai, Kal pdOrjais Kal TrlaTis, aAAa ti;
ropr. Oiopai pev eyaiye, <3 £d)KpaTes, aXXo.
SG. KaAa)? yap otei’ yvataT) 8e evdevde. el yap Tty ae epono' ap eaTi tis, a) 1 opyia, ttiotis i/tevdrjs Kal dXT)0rjs; </>avr]s av, d)s eyd) oipat.
ropr. Nat.
2X1. Tt de; eTriaT'qprj eaTl i/jevdrjs Kal aXyOtfs;
ropr. (dvdapojs-
2X1. l\t]Aov ap av oti ov Tavrov eariv.
1 &p' at Burnet: y&p at mss.
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any public gatherings, as in fact I said just now; and it deals with what is just and unjust.
soc. I, too, I may tell you, had a suspicion that it was this persuasion that you meant, and as dealing with those things, Gorgias ; but you must not be surprised if I ask you by-and-by some such question as may seem to be obvious, though I persist in it; for, as I say, I ask my questions with a view to an orderly completion of our argument—I am not aiming at you, but only anxious that we do not fall into a habit of snatching at each others words with a hasty guess, and that you may complete your own statement in your own way, as the premises may allow.
gorg. And I think you are quite right in doing so, Socrates.
soc. Come then, let us consider another point. Is there something that you call “ having learnt.”
gorg. There is.
soc. And again, “ having believed ” ?
gorg. Yes.
soc. Then do you think that having learnt and having believed, or learning and belief, are the same thing, or different ?
gorg. In my opinion, Socrates, they are different.
soc. And your opinion is right, as you can prove in this way : if some one asked you—Is there, Gorgias, a false and a true belief?—you would say, Yes, I imagine.
gorg. I should.
soc. But now, is there a false and a true knowledge ? gorg. Surely not.
soc. So it is evident again that they1 are not the same.
1	t.«. knowledge and belief.
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ropr. ’AA^fl?? Aeyets-.
E 2D. ’AAAa pip ot re ye pepaOifKores ireiret' apevot etcrt Kat ot ireirtarevKores.
TOPF. *Ectti raura.
20.	BovAei ovv 8vo giSt? 0a>pev iret0ovs, to pev irtonv irapeydpevov dvev rov et8evat> rb 8* em-tm'pj/qv;
ropr. flaw ye.
20.	ITorepav ovv i) prjroptKT] iret0d) irotet ev bucacrryptots re Kat rots abbots b%bots irept rcov 8tKata)V re Kat abucayv; eg rjs rb irturevetv ylyverat *	a	,	•>> If- f \ IC Z
avev rov etoevat i) eg ys ro etoevat;
ropr. At/Aov S^ttou, co ILcoKpares, on eg tfs rb mar eve tv.
455	20. 'H prjroptKT] dpa, <vs eotKe, iret0ovs 8r;ptovp-
ybs eart marevrucrjs> aAA* ov 8t8aaKabtKrjs irept rb 8tKatbv re Kat dbtKov.
TOPr. Nai.
SO.	Ou8* apa 8t8auKabtKos o ptfrcop earl 8tKa-arrjptcov re Kat ra>v abbcov oybcov SiKaccov re rrept Kai abtKtvv, aAAa TtetcrrtKOS ptbvov. ov yap bynov oyhov y av ovvatro rooovrov ev oAtycp xpavcp 8i8agat ovra) peyaba irpdypara.
ropr. Ou 8fjra.
20.	Oepe 8rj, t8a>pev rt Trore Kat beyoptev nepl B rfjs prjToptKrjs' cyd> pev ydp rot ovS’ avrds ma ovvapat Karavorjcrat o rt Aeyu). orav irept tarpcov atpeaeajs p rrj rrobet ovbboyos irept vavirpycbv tj irept abXov rtvbs 8i)ptovpytKOV eOvovs, abbo rt rbre 6 p-rjroptKos ov avp^ovbevuet; 8rjbov yap on ev eKaarr) atpeoet rbv re^ytKcbiarov 8et atpeiaOat. ov8’ brav ret^cDv irept otKoboprfcrecos i] btpevcov 286
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gorg. You are right.
soc. But yet those who have learnt have been persuaded, as well as those who have believed.
gorg. That is so.
soc. Then would you have us assume two forms of persuasion—one providing belief without knowledge, and the other sure knowledge ?
gorg. Certainly.
soc. Now which kind of persuasion is it that rhetoric creates in law courts or any public meeting on matters of right and wrong ? The kind from which we get belief without knowledge, or that from which we get knowledge ?
gorg. Obviously, I presume, Socrates, that from which we get belief.
soc. Thus rhetoric, it seems, is a producer of persuasion for belief, not for instruction in the matter of right and wrong.
gorg. Yes.
soc. And so the rhetorician’s business is not to instruct a law court or a public meeting in matters of right and wrong, but only to make them believe ; since, I take it, he could not in a short while instruct such a mass of people in matters so important.
gorg. No, to be sure.
soc. Come then, let us see what actually is our account of rhetoric : for I confess I am not yet able to distinguish what my own account of it is. When the city holds a meeting to appoint doctors or shipbuilders or any other set of craftsmen, there is no question then, is there, of the rhetorician giving advice ? And clearly this is because in each appointment we have to elect the most skilful person. Again, in a case of building walls or con-
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KaraaKevys y vewptwv, aAA* ol apyireKroves' ov8* av orav arparyywv aipeaews Trepi t) ragews twos 0 rrpds rroXep,tovs y yui plant KaraXrpfrews crvpfiovXy y, aAA* ol arparyyiKol Tore avpLflovXevcrovaiv, ol pyropiKol 8e ov’ a) ttws Xeyeis, <3 Vopyta, rd roiavra; erreidy yap avros re <jyys pyrwp eivai Kal aAAovs rroteiv pyropiKovs, tv e\ei ra rys ays reyvys rrapd aov irvvddveaOai. Kal epLe vvv vdpiioov Kal rd adv arrevdeiv’ laws yap Kal rvyydvei ns twv evdov ovrwv piaOyrys aov ftovXdpLtvos yevecrdai, t » z	1	, n z	a
ws tyw nvas a%eoov Kai avyyovs aiavavopiai, oi D»	» Z	»	»	> z n e >	»	~ T
ktojs* aia^woiVT av ae avepeauai’ vrr epiov ovv dvepwTwpievos vopiiaov Kal vtt eKetvwv dvepwTa-
aOai’ tl ypiiv, w Vopyta, eaTai, edv aoi avvwpiev; rrepl tlvwv ry TroXei avpiBovXeveiv otol re eaopieO'a; TTorepov rrepl diKalov pidvov Kal ddiKOV y Kal Trepl wv vvv dy HwKpaTys eXeyev; rreipd) o^v avro is drroKplveaOai.
ropr. ’AAA* eyw aoi rreipdaopiai, w ^wKpares» aa</)ws aTTOKaXvi/jai ryv rys pyropucys dvvapiiv arraaav' avros ydp KaXws vc^yyyacv. otaOa ydp E dyrrov on rd vewpta ravra Kal rd rtlyy rd *A07j-valwv Kal y twv Xipievwv KaraaKevy ck rys tyepttaroKXeovs avpi^ovXys yeyove, rd 8* ck rys YLepiKXeovs, aAA* ovk ck twv dypuovpywv.
2n. Aeyerai ravra, u> Vopyta, rrepl Qepuaro-kXcovs’ TlepucXeovs de Kal avros yKovov ore avveftovXevev ypiiv rrepl rov did pieaov retyovs.
1 Built about 440 b.c. between the two walls built in 456 b.c., one connecting the Piraeus, and the other Phalerum, with Athens. The “ middle wall ” ran parallel to the former, and secured from hostile attack a narrow strip of land 288
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structing harbours or arsenals, our only advisers are the master-builders ; or in consulting on the appointment of generals, or on a manoeuvre against the enemy, or on a military occupation, it is the general staff who will then advise us, and not the rhetoricians. Or what do you say, Gorgias, to these instances ? For as you claim to be an orator yourself and to make orators of others, it is proper to inquire of you concerning your own craft. And here you must regard me as furthering your own interest : for it is quite likely that some one within these walls has a wish to become your pupil—indeed I fancy I perceive more than'one, yes, a number of them, who, perhaps, would be ashamed to press you with questions. So, when you are being pressed with mine, consider that you are being questioned by them , as well: “ What shall we get, Gorgias, by coming to hear you ? On what matters shall we be enabled to give advice to the state ? Will it be only on right and wrong, or on those things besides which Socrates was mentioning just now ? ” So try to give them an answer.
gorg. Well, I will try, Socrates, to reveal to you clearly the whole power of rhetoric : and in fact you have correctly shown the way to it yourself. You know, I suppose, that these great arsenals and walls of Athens, and the construction of your harbours, are due to the advice of Themistocles, and in part to that of Pericles, not to your craftsmen.
soc. So we are told, Gorgias, of Themistocles ; and as to Pericles, I heard him myself when he was advising us about the middle wall.1
between Athens and the Piraeus. Socrates was born in 469 b.c.
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456 ropr. Kat orav ye ns alpecns fl <Sv 817 <ri> eXeyes, a> Sco/cpares’, dpas on ol pyropes elcrtv ol avpflovXevovres Kal ol viKcovres ras yvd>p,as rrepl rovnov.
Tavra /cat Oavfid&ov, <3 Topyta, rrdXai epcora) TjrtS 7FOT€ ?) OVVapLLS €071 TT]$ pT]TOpU<7js. dcupovla yap ns e/zotye Kararfaalverai, rd p,eyeOos e/ OVTO) OKOTTOVVTb.
ropr. Et rrdvra ye etSetij?, <3 Yid)Kpares, on ujs eiros etTretv aTrdaas rds dwapbecs crvXXaflovcra vffS B avrrj eyet. peya 8e croi reKp/tfpiov epar rroXXaKLs yap 7]0T] eyarye pera rov aoeAcpov Kat puera raw aXXcov larpcov elueXOdjv rrapd nva raw Kap,vdvrcov ovyy eueAovra ij (papp,aKOV TTteiv t) rep,eiv rj Kavcrai rrapaayeLV ra) larpa), ov 8vvap,evov rov larpov Treicrac, eya> erreicra, ovk aAAp reyyrj T) rr] piyropiKi). </)7]pd 8e Kal els rrdXiv ottt) ftovXet, eXOdvra prjropLKOV dvdpa Kal larpov, el 8eob Xoycp dmyuyvl^euOai, ev CKKXrjala rj ev dXXcp nvl crvXXoycp, dirdrepov Set alpeO-rjvab larpov, ovdapbov av <f>avfjvat. rov larpov, aAA’ alpeOrjvaL av rov elrretv 8vvardv, el flovXobro. Kac TTpos aAAov ye OYjpLcovpyov ovTwaovv ayu)-vl^oi/ro, Treloecev av avrov eXeadai 6 pr^ropcKos pbaAAov i] aAAos oornrrovv ov yap corn rrepi, otov ovk av TTLuavoorepov evnot o pYpropucos T] aAAos danoovv raw 8rjp.Lovpyu)v ev rrX-qOeL. 7) p.ev ovv dvvapLbs TooavTT] eon Kal roiavrrj tyjs reyyr)S' Set fxevroi,, a> %d>Kpares> rfi pTyropiKT) xpfjaOai 290
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gorg. So whenever there is an election of such persons as you were referring to, Socrates, you see it is the orators who give the advice and get resolutions carried in these matters.
soc. That is just what surprises me, Gorgias, and has made me ask you all this time what in the world the power of rhetoric can be. For, viewed in this light, its greatness comes over me as something supernatural.
gorg. Ah yes, if you knew all, Socrates,—how it comprises in itself practically all powers at once ! And I will tell you a striking proof of this : many and many a time have I gone with my brother or other doctors to visit one of their patients, and found him unwilling either to take medicine or submit to the surgeon’s knife or cautery; and when the doctor failed to persuade him I succeeded, by no other art than that of rhetoric. And I further declare that, if a rhetorician and a doctor were to enter any city you please, and there had to contend in speech before the Assembly or some other meeting as to which of the two should be appointed physician, you would find the physician was nowhere, while the master of speech would be appointed if he wished. And if he had to contend with a member of any other profession whatsoever, the rhetorician would persuade the meeting to appoint him before anyone else in the place : for there is no subject on which the rhetorician could not speak more persuasively than a member of any other profession whatsoever, before a multitude. So great, so strange, is the power of this art. At the same time, Socrates, .s our use of rhetoric should be like our use of any
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D atarrep Tfj dXXr) rracry dycvvla. Kal ydp Tri dXXr) ayoivia ov tovtov eveKa det rrpos airavras xp'r)or“ai dvOpdiirovs, on e/tafle rrvKTeveiv re /cat 7ray/cpa-rta^etv /cat ev drrXois piaxecrOai, cocrre Kpeirrivv etvat /cat (f>tXa>v Kal ex^pcov ov tovtov eveKa tovs (f>iXovs Set TVTFTeiv ov8e KevTeiv re Kal drroKTivvvvai. ov8e ye pia Ata eav tis cis iraXaicrrpav (froiTijcras, e$ ex<vv to crcopia Kal ttvktikos yevdpievos, erreira \	f	r	\\	/ m y \ x	*
tov Trarepa tvitty) Kac tt}v p/rjrepa yj aAAov Ttva raw oiKeiajv rj tujv </>iXcov> ov tovtov eveKa Set tovs E rraidoTpiflas Kal tovs ev tois orrXois 8i8dcrKovTas pidxecrOai piujeiv Te Kal eK^aXXeiv eK tcov rroXeaw. eKeivoi piev ydp rrapedouav errl T(p diKatcos XP'*jcr®aL tovtois rrpds tovs rroXepilovs Kal tovs ddiKovvras, 457 apivvopievovs, pw] vrrapxovTas* oi Se /zeraarpe-i/tavTes xpd)v'rai rfi icrxvi Kal Trj Texvrj ovk dpOcds. ovkovv oi 8i8a^avres rrovTjpoij ovSe rj Texvrj ovre aiTia ovTe irovTjpa tovtov. eveKa eariv, aAA’ ot pirj Xpcopievoi, otpiai, dpOats. d avrds 8r] Xdyos Kal rrepi Trjs prjTopiKrjs- ovvaros piev yap rrpos airavras eo-Tiv d prjTcop Kal rrepl ttovtos Xeyeiv, ajcrre rriOavoiTepos eivai ev tois TrX'qOeaiv epi^paxv rrepl
B otov dv ftovXryrai' aAA* ov8ev ti piaXXov tovtov evetta det ovre tovs carpovs tt]v oo^av atpaLpeujUat —oti ovvavro av rovro rro^oaL—ovre tovs aAAovs
8rjpiiovpyovs, aAAa St/catco?
/cat rfj prjTopiKfj
XpfjaOa.1, uKMrep Kal rfi aycuvta. eav Se, ot/zat, prpropiKos yevdpwds tis K^xa ravry rfj 8vvdpi€i Kal rfj 'Ttxv'l) d8iKrj, ov tov 8i8a^avra Set piioeiv re Kal e/c/?aAAetv ck tow irdXeoov. eKeivos piev C ydp errl diKala Xpela rrapedioKev, d S* evavrlois
Xpfprai. tov ovv ovk dpOcds XP^>P'€VOU /xtcretv 292
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other sort of exercise. For other exercises are not to be used against all and sundry, just because one has learnt boxing or wrestling or fighting in armour so well as to vanquish friend and foe alike : this gives one no right to strike one’s friends, or stab them to death. Nor, in all conscience, if a man took lessons at a wrestling-school, and having got himself into good condition and learnt boxing he proceeded to strike his father and mother, or some other of his relations or friends, should that be a reason for hating athletic trainers and teachers of fighting in armour, and expelling them from our cities. For they imparted their skill with a view to its rightful use against enemies and wrongdoers, in self-defence, not provocation ; whereas the others have perverted their strength and art to an improper use. So it is not the teachers who are wicked, nor is the art either guilty or wicked on this account, but rather, to my thinking, those who do not use it properly. Now the same argument applies also to rhetoric : for the orator is able, indeed, to speak against every one and on every question in such a way as to win over the votes of the multitude, practically in any matter he may choose to take up : but he is no whit the more entitled to deprive the doctors of their credit, just because he could do so, or other professionals of theirs ; he must use his rhetoric fairly, as in the case of athletic exercise. And, in my opinion, if a man becomes a rhetorician and then uses this power and this art unfairly, we ought not to hate his teacher and cast him out of our cities. For he imparted that skill to be used in all fairness, whilst this man puts it to an opposite use. Thus it is the man who does not use it aright
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bcKacov Kal eic/ddXXeiv Kal aTTOKrcwvvac, aAA* ov tov 8i8a£avra.
sn. Ofyxat, aj Vopyca, Kal ae epirecpov eivai •noXXaw Xoyayv Kal Ka0ea>paKcvac ev avroZs to ToiovSe, oti ov pablcos SvvavTai rrepl d)v av eiri-^eipi)o,a>o’i StaAeyeo’^ac Siopio’d/xevot irpds dXXrjXovs D Kai paddvres Kal SiSafavTes eavrovs, ovra) $ca-XveaOac ras avvovacas, aAA* eav irepc rov dpcfHafl'q-TTjcrcocri, Kal py (/rij 6 erepos rov erepov opf)a>s Xeyecv t) prj aa</>d)st ^aAeTracvovo’i re Kal Kara <f>06vov ocovrac rov eavratv Xeyecv, </>cXovcKovvras aAA* ov ^rjrovvras rd rrpoKelixevov ev rep Xoyep* /cat evtot ye reAevrajpres* ata^tara aTraAAarrovrat, XocdopT)0evres re Kal evnovres Kal aKovaavres irepl atfrcov avrarv rbcavra, 01a /cai rovs irapovras E ax^eadai inrep <j</>ujv avrcov, orc rocovrcvv avOpevncuv ^icoo’av aKpoaral yeveaOac. rov eve Ka Xeya) ravra; orc vvv epeol Sokcls av ov rravv aKoXovda Xeyecv ov8e crvp,(/>a>va ocs ro Trpcorov eXeyes rrepl rrjs pyropucrjS' </)oflovp,ac ovv SceXey^ecv ae, prj pe vrroXaflrjs ov rrpos ro irpaypa e^cXovcKovvra Xeyecv rov Kara<f>aves yeveadac, aAAa Trpos ere. 458 eya) oSv, ei pev Kal av el ra>v dv0pu)7ra)v d>virep Kal eyu>, rfieoos dv ae Sceparrcpriv ei 8e pyj, ecprjv av. eya) be tivcov eepe; raw rjbecos pev av eAeyx,‘ Oevraw, ei ti pr) dXrftes Xeya), rfieais 8’ dv eXey-^avrajv, ei res rc pr) dXrjdes Xeyoc, ovk drfiearepov pevr* dv eXeyxOevraw y eXey^dvrajv' pec^ov yap avrd ayaOov rjyovpac, daeprrep pec^ov dyaOdv 2.94
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who deserves to be hated and expelled and put to death, and not his teacher.
soc. I expect, Gorgias, that you as well as I have had no small practice in arguments, and have observed the following fact about them, that it is not easy for people to define to each other the matters which they take in hand to discuss, and to make such exchange of instruction as will fairly bring their debate to an end : no, if they find that some point is in dispute between them, and one of them says that the other is speaking incorrectly or obscurely, they are annoyed and think the remark comes from jealousy of themselves, and in a spirit of contention rather than of inquiry into the matter proposed for discussion. In some cases, indeed, they end by making a most disgraceful scene, with such abusive expressions on each side that the rest of the company are vexed on their own account that they allowed themselves to listen to such fellows. Well, what is my reason for saying this ? It is because your present remarks do not seem to me quite in keeping or accord with what you said at first about rhetoric. Now I am afraid to refute you, lest you imagine I am contentiously neglecting the point and its elucidation, and merely attacking you. I therefore, if you are a person of the same sort as myself, should be glad to continue questioning you : if not, I can let it drop. Of what sort am I ? One of those who would be glad to be refuted if I say anything untrue, and glad to refute anyone else who might speak untruly ; but just as glad, mind you, to be refuted as to refute, since I regard the former as the greater benefit, in proportion as it is a greater benefit for oneself to be delivered
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eoruv avrov dTraXXayfjvoL kokov rov p.eytorov 7) dXXov oTraXXo^aL. ov8ev yap oi/zai rooovrov kokov etvaL dvOpcoTrcp, doov 8d£a i/jevdyjs Trepl a>v rvyydveL B vvv TjpLLV O Aoyo? (OV. €L (JL€V OVV Kal OV (f>T)S roLOvros etvaL, 8LaXey(op,e0a. et 8e koI 8ok€l XpTjvoL eav, ecopcev tjoy) yatpew kol oiaAva>/xev tov Xdyov.
ropr. ’AAAa ^77/xi pev eyarye, co Sco/cpare?, kol ,	\	~	T	T	\ t I ~	/
avros roLovros etvaL olov av upiyyTp locos pevroL XPyv cvvoclv kol rd rcov Ttapdvrcov. ttoXol yap roL, irplv Kal vpas eXOetv, eyd) rots TrapovuL ttoXXo €TT€$eLgdp/rjV, Kal vvv locos Troppco d.7rorevovp,ev, r/v C ()LaXeycop,e0a. okottclv ovv xpvj Kal rd rov-rcov, p,T] rLvas avrcov Kareyopev flovXopevovs rL Kal aXXo TrpdrreLV.
XAIP. Tov p,ev Oopvflov, co Topyta re Kal ^icd-Kpares, avrol aKovere rovrcov ra>v dvdpa>vt ftovXo-p,evcov OKOveLV, edv re Xeyiyre' ep,ol S* ovv Kal avrcp X/	/
/ZQ] yevoLTO rocravTT] aa^oALa, covre tocovtoju \ f	\ v \	/	> /	/	*	/
Aoycxw Kac ovreo Atyo[i€V(jw acpefJLeva) irpoupycaL-repdv n yeveodaL aXXo TrpdrreLV.
D KAAA. rovs Oeovs, a) XaLpe(f>cdv, Kal p,ev 8tj Kal avros ttoXXols t]8t] XdyoLS 7rapayev6p,evos ovk to. > j /	w n	»z	<z	z »z >
010 cl TTCorrore rjouTjv ovreos cooTrep vvvl‘ coor ep^oLye, Kav rrjv rjpLepav oXrjv eOeXrjre dcaXeyeoOoL, Xa-p^toOe.
sn. ’AAAa p/r]v> co KaAAiAcAecs1, rd y ep,dv ov8ev KcoXveL, evnep edeXec Vopylas.
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from the greatest evil than to deliver some one else. For I consider that a man cannot suffer any evil so great as a false opinion on the subjects of our actual argument. Now if you say that you too are of that sort, let us go on with the conversation ; but if you think we had better drop it, let us have done with it at once and make an end of the discussion.
gorg. Nay, I too, Socrates, claim to be of the sort you indicate ; though perhaps we should have taken thought also for the wishes of our company. For, let me tell you, some time before you and your friend arrived, I gave the company a performance of some length ; and if we now have this conversation I expect we shall seriously protract our sitting. We ought, therefore, to consider their wishes as well, in case we are detaining any of them who may want to do something else.
chaer. You hear for yourselves, Gorgias and Socrates, the applause by which these gentlemen show their desire to hear anything you may say ; for my own part, however, Heaven forbid that I should ever be so busy as to give up a discussion so interesting and so conducted, because I found it more important to attend to something else.
call. Yes, by all that’s holy, Chaerephon ; and let me say, moreover, for myself that among the many discussions which I have attended in my time I doubt if there was one that gave me such delight as this present one. So, for my part, I shall count it a favour even if you choose to continue it all day long.
x soc. Why, Callicles, 1 assure you there s no hindrance on my side, if Gorgias is willing.
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ropr. Xlaxpov Sy rd Xolttov, <5 ^cok pares ytyveraL epe ye prj eOeXeiv, avrov errayyeLXdpevov E 'pcorav 6 tl ns flovXerai. aAA’ el doKel rovro lol, ScaXeyov re i<al epcora d tl flovXei.
2H. uA.kov€ 3iy, a> Vopyla, a Oavpd^cv ev rocs XeyopevoLs vrrd aov' tacos ydp rot aov dpOcos Xeyovros eyd) ovk opflcos vrroXapftdva). pr^ropcKov <j)T]S TToceiv olds r elvaL, eav ns ftovXrjrai rrapd aov pavOdveLV ;
ropr. Nai.
Sn. Ovkovv rrepl rravrcvv ddar' ev oyXco mOavdv
elvaL, ov 8c8daKovra aAAa rrelOovra;
459 ropr. 11 aw p,ev ovv,
IQ. ^EAeyes rpi vvv 8rj on Kal rrepl rov vyceLVOv rov larpov rrL0avd)repos earat d p^ra>p.
ropr. Kat yap eXeyov, ev ye dxXa).
2X1. Ovkovv rd ev dyXcp rovro eanv, ev rots pd] eifidaLv; ov ydp Srprov ev ye tols elddaL rov larpov rrLOavcdrepos earaL.
ropr. ’AA^0^ Aeyeis.
SH. Ovkovv elrrcp rov larpov rrL0avd)Tepos earaL, rov elSdros rtLOavcdrepos ylyveraL;
ropr. llapv ye.
sn. Ovk larpds ye dvv rj ydp;
B ropr. Nac.
2ft. *0 pd) larpds ye dtfrrov dverrLarijpaiv d>v d larpds errLarypcvv,
ropr. tiajXov otl.
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gorg. After that, Socrates, it would be shameful indeed if I were unwilling, when it was I who challenged everybody to ask what questions they pleased. But if our friends here are so minded, go on with the conversation and ask me anything you like.
soc. Hark you then, Gorgias, to what surprises me in your statements : to be sure, you may possibly be right, and I may take your meaning wrongly. You say you are able to make a rhetorician of any man who chooses to learn from you ?
gorg. Yes.
soc. Now, do you mean, to make him carry conviction to the crowd on all subjects, not by teaching them, but by persuading ?
gorg. Certainly I do.
soc. You were saying just now, you know, that even in the matter of health the orator will be more convincing than the doctor.
gorg. Yes, indeed, I was—meaning, to the crowd.
soc. And “ to the crowd ” means “ to the ignorant ” ? For surely, to those who know, he will not be more convincing than the doctor.
gorg. You are right.
soc. And if he is to be more convincing than the doctor, he thus becomes more convincing than he who knows ?
gorg. Certainly.
soc. Though not himself a doctor, you agree ? gorg. Yes.
soc. But he who is not a doctor is surely without knowledge of that whereof the doctor has ' knowledge.
gorg. Clearly
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sn. '0 ovk elScos apa rov elddros ev ovk el8oat rriOavcoTepos carat, orav 6 pajrcop rov larpov mOavcoTepos rj. tovto avpiftaLveL r] aAAo tl;
ropr. Tovto evravOd ye avpL^alvet.
2X1. Ovkovv Kai irepl ras aAAa? dirdoas Teyyas (jticravTcos eyet 6 prprajp Kat i) pTyropiKTy avra ptev C ra upaypara ov8ev Set avTijv elSevai oitcos c\cc, pLYjxavYjv 8e Ttva ireiOovs evprjKevat, a>are <f>a(,vea0ai tols ovk ei86ert ptaXXov el8evat tcov elddrcov.
TOPr. Ovkovv iroXXij pa<rra)vi]t co ^coKpares, ytyveTat, ptij ptaOdvra Tas aAAa? Te%yas, aAAa ptav TavTTjv, pLT]8ev eXaTTOvaOat tcov 8rpjA,ovpyu)v;
2X1. Et pev eXarTovrat r) per] eXaTTOvrac 6 ppruop Tow dXXcov 8td to ovroos eyetv, avTLKa einaKe-ipo/JLeua, cap n ?)/xcv Ttpos Aoyov rj9 vvv de rode irpoTepov er K^idip. eO a, dpa Tvy^avet irepl to 8tKacov D Kal to d8tK0v Kal to ala^pov Kal to KaXov Kal dyaOov Kal KaKov ovtojs e\a>v 6 pipropiKos d)S irepl to vyteevdv Kal irepl ra aAAa d>v at aAAat rc^vat, avra ptev ovk etoevs, tl ayatlov ij tl kokov eariv Tt KaAov ij tl aL€r%pov i] olkolov i) aotKov, iretUco 8e irepl avTtov pLepLTjyavijpLevos, (octtc 8ok€lv et8evaL ovk elocos e.v ovk ecooat pcaAAov tov clootos; i) E dvdyKY) ct’Scpat, /cat 8ct irpoeirLdTapevov Tavra d^>iKeoOat irapd ae tov pLeXXovTa pLaOtfcrecrOaL tt]v pijTopLKTjv; el 8e pL^, av 6 tt]s pipropiKijs 8c3aaKa-Xos tovtcov ptev ov8ev 8i8d^€Ls tov d(/>LKvovpLevov —ov ydp adv epyov—iroirjaeLs 8* ev tols itoXXols 300
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soc. So he who does not know will be more convincing to those who do not know than he who knows, supposing the orator to be more convincing than the doctor. Is that, or something else, the consequence ?
oorg. In this case it does follow.
soc. Then the case is the same in all the other arts for the orator and his rhetoric : there is no need to know the truth of the actual matters, but one merely needs to have discovered some device of persuasion which will make one appear to those who do not know to know better than those who know.
gorg. Well, and is it not a great convenience, Socrates, to make oneself a match for the professionals by learning just this single art and omitting all the others ?
soc. Whether the orator is or is not a match for the rest of them by reason of that skill, is a question we shall look into presently, if our argument so requires : for the moment let us consider first whether the rhetorician is in the same relation to what is just and unjust, base and noble, good and bad, as to what is healthful, and to the various objects of all the other arts; he does not know what is really good or bad, noble or base, just or unjust, but he has devised a persuasion to deal < with these matters so as to appear to those who, like himself, do not know to know better than he who knows. Or is it necessary to know, and must anyone who intends to learn rhetoric have a previous knowledge of these things when he comes to you ? Or if not, are you, as the teacher of rhetoric, to teach the person who comes to you nothing about them—for it is not your business—but only to
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Sokciv eifievai avrov rd roiavra ovk eifidra Kai &	~	» n * T	» v	/	>
ookciv ayauov eivai ovk ovra; tj to TrapaTrav ov^ oios tc eor) Siftagai avrov rrjv pTjropiK-qv, eav p,7] irpoeiSfj irepl rovrcov rrjv aXrfleiav; 7) 77(05 ra 460 roiavra €%ei, O) Vopyta; Kai irpds Aios, d)O7rep apn cittcs, airoKaXvipas rfjs p'propiKrjs dire ris Trod* 17 8vvap,is eariv.
ropr. ’AAA* eycu p.ev otp,ai, co ^wKpares, eav rvxy pvt] eiScos, Kai ravra Trap* epiov p,a07)G€rai.
2X1. "E^e 8?y KaXa>$ yap Xeyeis. edvirep pr)TO-pucov ov riva irotr)O7)s, dvdyKT) avrov eidevai rd O' f	\ X VC	V	/	/	* V
oiKaia Kai ra aoiKa tjtoi rrporepov ye 17 vorepov piaOovra Trapa oov.
ropr. ndpu ye.
B sn. Tt odv; d rd reKroviKa pi€pLa07)Ka)S tckto-vlkos, 7) ov;
ropr. Nat.
sn. Ovkovv Kal 6 rd piovoucd piovoiKos;
ropr. Nat.
SB. Kat d rd larpiKa tarpiKos, Kai raXXa ovrco Kara rov avrov Xdyov, d piepiaOrjKdis eKaora rotou-ros eoriv oiov 7j erriorTjpiT) CKaorov airepya^erai;
ropr. Haw ye.
Sn. Ovkovv Kara tovtov tov Xdyov Kal d rd Strata p,€p,a37]K<j)S SiKaiog;
ropr. ndpTa>5 8177701;.
Sn. *0 8e 8t/<ato5 8t/cata ttov TTparrei.
ropr. Nat.
C 2X1. Ovkovv dvayKT) rov [pT/Topucdv 8tKaiov eivai, tov 8e]x 8t/<ator ftovXeodai SiKaia Trpdrreiv;
1 pT)Topt.Kbv Sfacaiov eivai, rbv seel. Hirschig.
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make him appear in the eyes of the multitude to know things of this sort when he does not know, and to appear to be good when he is not ? Or will you be utterly unable to teach him rhetoric unless he previously knows the truth about these matters ? Or what is the real state of the case, Gorgias ? For Heaven’s sake, as you proposed just now, draw aside the veil and tell us what really is the function of rhetoric.
gorg. Why, I suppose, Socrates, if he happens not to know these things he will learn them too from me.
soc. Stop there : I am glad of that statement. If you make a man a rhetorician he must needs know what is just and unjust either previously or by learning afterwards from you.
gorg. Quite so.
soc. Well now, a man who has learnt building is a builder, is he not ?
gorg. Yes.
soc. And he who has learnt music, a musician ? gorg. Yes.
soc. Then he who has learnt medicine is a medical man, and so on with the rest on the same principle; anyone who has learnt a certain art has the qualification acquired by his particular knowledge ?
gorg. Certainly.
soc. And so, on this principle, he who has learnt what is just is just ?
gorg. Absolutely, I presume.
soc. And the just man, I suppose, does what is just.
gorg. Yes.
soc. Now the just man must wish to do what is just ?
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ropr. Oatveral yt.
2X1. OvdenoTe apa ftovXr]</€TaL o ye dt kolos ddcKecv.
ropr. ’Avay/a).
2X1. Tov 3e prjTopcKov dvdyKT] eK tov Xdyov dtKaLOV etvaL.
ropr. Nat.
2X1. OvSe'-zrore apa ftovXrjcreTaL 6 pTjTopLKos aSiKecv.
ropr. Ov </>aLveral ye.
2X1. Me/xv^orat ovv Xeyaw dXlycp irpdrepov, on D ov Set tols TraLboTplflaLS dyKaXetv ov8* eK^dXXeLV ck to>v 'TToXecoVf edv 6 ttvkty)s r^ ttvktlkt} yp^rat re Kal a$LKrj; djaavrujs 3e ovtcv Kal edv 6 piyrajp TT] pTjTOpLKT] ddtKOJS XpfjTOL, ]JLT). T(p ^L^d^dVTL eyKaXelv p/r]de e^eXavveLv eK ttjs ttoXcojs, aAAa rat >	~	t » A ~	~ e	~
aOLKOVVTL KaL OVK OpUCVS XpCOpeVCp TT] pT]TOpLKT]; eppTjOT] TavTa T] ov;
ropr. 'JLppTjOT],
E 2X1. Nvp de ye 6 avTos o&ros <f>alveTaL> 6 pyro-t	^9	5	>/
pLKos, ovk av itotg adcKTjcras. r] ov;
ropr. <I>atv€Tat.
2X1. Kat ev tols TrpcvTOLS ye, d> Topyta, XdyoLs eheyero, otl t] pTjTopLKT] irepL Aoyovs clt] ov tovs tov dpnov Kal TrepLTTOV, aAAa tovs tov ^lkolov Kal ddcKov' rj ydp;
ropr. Nat.
2X1. ’Eyd) tolvvv aov tot€ ravra XeyovTOs tmeXaftov, d)S ovderroT* dv elr] T] pTjTopLKT] d$LKov Trpaypa, d y det Ttepl d(KaLoavvT]s tovs Xdyovs TTOLeLTaL' eiTeL^T] de dXlyov varepov eXeyes, on d
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goro. Apparently.
soc. Hence the hist man will never wish to act unjustly ?
gorg. That must needs be so.
soc. But it follows from our statements 1 that the rhetorician must be just.
gorg. Yes.
soc. Hence the rhetorician will never wish to do wrong.
gorg. Apparently not.
soc. Then do you remember saying a little while ago that we ought not to complain against the trainers or expel them from our cities, if a boxer makes not merely use, but an unfair use, of his boxing ? So in just the same way, if an orator uses his rhetoric unfairly, we should not complain against his teacher or banish him from our city, but the man who does the wrong and misuses his rhetoric. Was that said or not ?
gorg. It was.
soc. But now we find that this very person, the rhetorician, could never* be guilty of wrongdoing, do we not ?
gorg. We do.
soc. And in our first statements, Gorgias, we said that rhetoric dealt with speech, not on even and odd, < but on the just and unjust, did we not ?
gorg. Yes.
soc. Well then, I supposed at the time when you were saying this that rhetoric could never be an unjust thing, since the speeches it made were always about justice ; but when a little later you
1 i.e. that he must know what is just, and that he who knows this must be just (see §§ a and b above).
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461 pyrcop rfi prjropLKfj Kav aSiKcos* xpojro, ovrus Oavpbdcias Kal yyrjcraiJLCvos ov avvdSetv rd Xeydpieva CKeiVOVS eiTTOV TOVS XdyOVS, OTl €1 pLCV KepboS rjyOLO etvai to eAey^ea^ai coonep eyco, a£iov etr) 8ta-XeyeaOai, el 8c /jlt), eav ^alpetv' varepov 8e ypiujv e7TLCTKO7Tovp,eva)v dpas Kal avros on av 6p,oXo~ yelrai rov pijropiKOV aSvvarov eivai a&uaos XpfjaOai rfj pTjTopLKfj Kal eOeXeiv adiKecv. ravra ovv otttj
B Trore %xei> p,a rov Kvva, a> Vopyla, ovk dXlyrjs
avvovocas earlv ware iKavcos 8iaaKei//aaBai.
nnA. TZ 8e, co UcoKpares; ovrco Kal av nepl rrjs p'QTOpLK'fjs bo£d£eis coanep vvv Xeyeis; r] otei, on Vopylas 'fiaxvvO'q aoi p,rj 'npoaopoXoyrjaat rov prjropiKov dvdpa p,r] ov^l Kal rd dcKaca elBevai Kal rd KaXa Kal rd^ dyadd, Kal edv p,Y] cXBt] ravra el8d>s nap* avrov, avros 8t8a^€iv, eneira ck ravrrjs. 0 locos rrjs dpLoXoyias evavnov n avveffy ev rois Xdyois, rovO* o drj dyairas, avros dyaycov enc roLavra epcorr/pcara—enel nva olec dirapvriaeoBai per) ovyx Kal avrov enloraoOai rd bcKaca Kai dXXovs dibdgeiv; dXXy els rd roiavra dyeiv ttoXXt) dypoiKia eon rovs Xoyovs.
SH. KaXXiare IltoAe, aAAa roi egenlrrfies KrcopieQa eralpovs i<al vieis, iva eneidav avrol Trpeo/Bvrepoi yiyvdpievoi a<f>aXXa)p,e0a, napdvres vpieis ol vecorepoi enavopOarre rjpidjv rov fllov Kal
1 This favourite oath of Socrates was derived from Egypt, where the god Anubis was represented with a dog’s head ; cf. 482 b.
2 The defective construction of this sentence is probably 806
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told us that the orator might make even an unjust use of his rhetoric, that indeed surprised me, and thinking the two statements were not in accord I made those proposals,—that if, like myself, you counted it a gain to be refuted, it was worth while to have the discussion, but if not, we had better have done with it. And now that we have come to examine the matter, you see for yourself that we agree once more that it is impossible for the rhetorician to use his rhetoric unjustly or consent to do wrong Now, to distinguish properly which way the truth of the matter lies will require, by the Dog,1 Gorgias, no short sitting.
pol. How is this, Socrates ? Is that really your opinion of rhetoric, as you now express it ? Or, think you, because Gorgias was ashamed not to admit your point that the rhetorician knows what is just and noble and good, and will himself teach these to anyone who comes to him without knowing them ; and then from this admission I daresay there followed some inconsistency in the statements made —the result that you are so fond of—when it was yourself who led him into that set of questions !2 For who do you think will deny that he has a knowledge of what is just and can also teach it to others ? I call it very bad taste to lead the discussion in such a direction.
soc. Ah, sweet Polus, of course it is for this very purpose we possess ourselves of companions and sons, that when the advance of years begins to make us stumble, you younger ones may be at hand to set our lives upright again in words as well intended to mark the agitated manner of Polus in making his protest.
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ev epyois Kal ev Xdyocs. Kal vvv el ti eycu Kat D Topytas ev rots Aoyots a^aXXopLeOa, av irapdjv evravopOov dcKaios 8* er /cat eycu e^eAco tow copco-XoyqpLevojv ei ri aoi 8oKei per] KaXcvs (vpLoXoyrjaOaL, dvaOeaOac o ti dv av ^ovX'p, edv p,OL ev pLovov </>vXd7TT)$.
nBA. Ti rovro Aeyets;
SB. 'Tyv ptaKpoXoytav, d> IlaiAe, yv KaOepg-rjs, fl to TrpcvTOV eirexelpYjaas xprjaOai.
nBA. Ti 8e; ovk e^ecrrai pot Xeyecv orrocra dv /3ovX(op,ai;
E SB. Aeiva p.evr* dv irdOois, <3 fleXTcare, el 'AOrjva^e df/HKopLevos, ov Trjs *EAAa8o$‘ irXeloTT) earlv e^ovala tov Xeyecv, enecTa av evTavOa tovtov p,6vos aTV^aais'. aAAa dvTlOes toc- aov puaKpa Xeyovros Kal p^rj eOeXovTos to epajTcvpbevov d-rro-462 KplveoOaL, ov Seiva dv av eyd> TrddotpLL, el pvt) e^eaTac /xoi dircevac Kal pc?) aKOveiv aov; aAA* ec ti ktjSi) tov Xoyov tov elprjpLevov Kal eiravopOiooaaOai, avTov ftovXei, (vOTrep vvv 8tj eXeyov, dvadepcevos d tl aot boKec, ev tco pLepei epayrcbv tc Kal eparrcopLevos, (VGTrep eyd) Te Kal Vopylas, eXeyye Te Kal eXey^ov. ydp drpiTOV Kal av eirtaTaaOai a/nep Vopylas' y ov;
nriA. ^Eyojye.
SU. Ovkovv Kal av KeXevec? aavTov epcvTav eKaaTOTe o ri dv tis ^ovXr)Tait d>s €TT(,ardpi,evos aTroKplvcaOai,;
nnA. Ilavu p^ev ovv.
B 2B. Kai vvv 8t) tovtojv diroTepov ftovXei Troleif epcvra r; diroKplvov.
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as deeds. So now if Gorgias and I are stumbling • in our words, you are to stand by and set us up again
—it is only your duty ; and for my part I am willing to revoke at your pleasure anything that you think has been wrongly admitted, if you will kindly observe one condition.
pol. What do you mean by that ?
soc. That you keep a check on that lengthy way of speaking, Polus, which you tried to employ at first.
pol. Why, shall I not be at liberty to say as much as I like ?
soc. It would indeed be a hard fate for you, my excellent friend, if having come to Athens, where there is more freedom of speech than anywhere in Greece, you should be the one person there who could not enjoy it. But as a set-off to that, I ask you if it would not be just as hard on me, while you spoke at length and refused to answer my questions, not to be free to go away and avoid listening to you. No, if you have any concern for the argument that we have carried on, and care to set it on its feet again, revoke whatever you please, as I suggested just now ; take your turn in questioning and being questioned, like me and Gorgias ; and thus either refute or be refuted. For you claim, I understand, that you yourself know all that Gorgias knows, do you not ?
pol. I do.
soc. Then are you with him also in bidding us ask at each point any questions we like of you, as one who knows how to answer ?
pol. Certainly I am.
soc. So now, take whichever course you like : either put questions, or answer them.
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nnA. ’AAAa TTOt^crco ravra. Kai pLOL aTTOKpivay co UddjKpares' eireLdr] Topyias airopetv vol Sokcl Trepl rrjs p'qropLK'fjs, av avrrjv riva (frps etvaL;
2n. rApa eparras TjvrLva re\vrjv (fapel etvaL;
nnA. "Eycuye.
2n. Ovdepbia epLOLye doKet, a> TIcoAe, cos* ye Trpds ere raXT]6fj elprjadaL.
nnA. ’AAAa ri aoL doKeL Y] prjropLKTj etvaL;
! sn. Ilpay/za o <f>r]S av TTOL-rjaaL reyvinv ev rat avyypap,pLarL o eyaj evay^os aveyvevv.
nnA. Ti rovro XeyeLs;
2n. 'J&pLTreLpiav eyooye rwa.
nnA. ’Ep,7r€tpia dpa ctol doKeL r; prpropLKT} etvaL;
Sn. ’T&pLOLye, cl p,r; rL av aAAa XeyeL$.
nnA. Ttvos* ep/rrcLpia;
sn. Xaptros rives Kal TfoovTjs direpyaaias.
nnA. Ovkovv KaXov aot SoKeL r; pTjropLKTj etvaL, ■^api^eadaL otov r etvaL dv0pa>TroLs;
2n. Tt Se, a) IIcoAe; rfcr; ireTrvaaL Trap* ep,ov, D d tl (f>T]pLl avrrjv etvaL, atare rd pLerd rovro epcoras, el ov KaXr) pLOL 3okcl etvaL;
nnA. Ou yap TteTTvapLaL otl epvrreLpiav TLvd avrxjv (fays etvaL;
2n. Bou Act ovv, eTTeLdx] rcpLas rd yapi^eaOaL, apLLKpdv ri poL \apiaaadaL;
nnA. */Eya>y€.
2n. ’Epov vvv pL€, di/rorroLia tjrLs pLOL doKei reyvT) etvaL.
nnA. ’Epcurco 8i), ri$ re^yr] dipoTTOLLa;
2n. Ovdepda, d> IIa>Ae.
nnA. ’AAAa ri; (ffdfh.
2n. 4>17pt dtf, €pLTT€Lpta tls.
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pol. Well, I will do as you say. So answer me this, Socrates : since you think that Gorgias is at a loss about rhetoric, what is your own account of it ?
soc. Are you asking what art I call it ?
pol. Yes.
soc. None at all, I consider, Polus, if you would have the honest truth.
pol. But what do you consider rhetoric to be ?
soc. A thing which you say—in the treatise which I read of late—“ made art.”
pol. What thing do you mean ?
soc. I mean a certain habitude.
pol. Then do you take rhetoric to be a habitude ?
soc. I do, if you have no other suggestion.
pol. Habitude of what ?
soc. Of producing a kind of gratification and pleasure.
pol. Then you take rhetoric to be something fine —an ability to gratify people ?
soc. How now, Polus ? Have you as yet heard me tell you what I say it is, that you ask what should follow that—whether I do not take it to be fine ?
pol. Why, did I not hear you call it a certain habitude ?
soc. Then please—since you value “ gratification ” —be so good as gratify me in a small matter.
pol. I will.
soc. Ask me now what art I take cookery to be.
pol. Then I ask you, what art is cookery ?
soc. None at ail, Polus.
pol. Well, what is it ? Tell me.
soc. Then I reply, a certain habitude.
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nnA. Tiros; </>dOc.
E sn. by, ydpcros Kal ybovys airepyaacas, d) riojAe.
nnA. Tavrov dp9 early oi/jotto cca Kal pyropcKy;
sn. Ovbapais ye, aAAa rys avrys pev eirc-rybevaews pdpcov.
nnA. Tiros Aeyets ravrys;
2n. Mi) aypocKorepov 17 rd dXyOes elirecv* >	\ p	/	tt	1 x /	\ H	t
okvo) yap 1 opycov eveKa Aeyecv, py ocyrac pe bcaKcvpcpbecv rd eavrov eiurybevpa' eyd) be, el pev rovro earcv y pyropcKy yv Vopy cas eircrybevec, 463 ovk oiba’ Kal ydp dprc ck rov Xdyov ovbev ypcv Kara^aves eyevero, rc ttotc ovr os yyecrac' b 8* eyd) KaXa> ryv pyroputyv, irpdypards rcvds earc pdpcov ovbevds rcdv KaXajv.
ropr. Tiros, di lLd)Kpares; elite, pybev epe alaXyvOeis.
SH. Aoxet rolvvv poi, di Vopyla, elvat ti em-rybevpa reyyiKov pev ov, frvyys be uroyaortKys Kal avbpeias Kal </>voei, becvys irpoaopcXecv rocs dvOpdrtTOLS' KaXu) 8e avrov eyd) rd KetfrdXacov B KoXaKecav. ravrys pot boKec rys eiurybevaeu>s iroXXa pev Kal aAAa popca ecvac, ev be Kal y 6i/jo-noccKy' b boKec pev ecvac reyyy, d>s be 6 epos Xoyos, ovk earc reyyy, aAA* epirecpca Kal rpcfly. ravrys pdpcov Kal ryv pyropucyv eyd) KaXa> Kat ryv ye KoppcorcKyv Kal ryv ao<f>carcKyv, rerrapa ravra popca eirl rerrapac rrpdypaacv. el ovv ftovXer ac IId)Aos irvvOdveabac, irwOaveabu)' ov ydp no) irenvarac, dirocov c/>ypc eyd) rys KoXa-0 Kecas pdpcov ecvac ryv pyropLKyv, aXX avrov XeXyOa ovttu) airoKeKpcpevos, o eiravepurra, 312
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fol. Of what ? Tell me.
soc. Then I reply, of production of gratification and pleasure, Polus.
pol. So cookery and rhetoric are the same thing ? soc. Not at all, only parts of the same practice. pol. What practice do you mean ?
soc. I fear it may be too rude to tell the truth ; for I shrink from saying it on Gorgias’ account, lest he suppose I am making satirical fun of his own pursuit. Yet indeed I do not know whether this is the rhetoric which Gorgias practises, for from our argument just now we got no very clear view as to how he conceives it; but what I call rhetoric is a part of a certain business which has nothing fine about it.
gorg. What is that, Socrates ? Tell us, without scruple on my account.
soc. It seems to me then, Gorgias, to be a pursuit that is not a matter of art, but showing a shrewd, gallant spirit which has a natural bent for clever dealing with mankind, and I sum up its substance in the name flattery. This practice, as I view it, has many branches, and one of them is cookery ; which appears indeed to be an art but, by my account of it, is not an art but a habitude or knack. I call rhetoric another branch of it, as also personal adornment and sophistry—four ‘branches of it for four kinds of affairs. So if Polus would inquire, let him inquire : he has not yet been ^informed to what sort of branch of flattery I assign rhetoric ; but without noticing that I have not yet answered that, he proceeds to ask whether I do not consider it a
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et, ov KaXbv r^yovpiai etvai. eyd) 8e avTu> ovk airoKpivovpiai irporepov, eire KaXbv eire atoxpbv rpyovpiai etvai tt]v pTjTOpucrjv, Trpiv av irpcbrov airoKptva)p,ai b ri eariv, ov yap biKaiov, d> HcuAe* aAA’ evnep /SovXei TrvBeaBai, eparr a, ottolov pidpiov T7]S KoXaKelas </>7)p,l etvai rrjv pTyropiKrjv.
nxiA. ’Epcord) 877, Kai airoKpivai, ottolov pidpiov. 2X2. TAp’ ovv av pidBois aTTOKpivapievov; eari
D yap 7j prjTopLKT] Kara rov epibv Xoyov TroXiriKrjs pLOpLOV eibcoXoV.
nxiA. Tt ovv; KaXbv r/ aiaxpbv Xeyeis avrrjv
2X2. \taxpbv eycoye' ra yap koko. aiaypa KaXar eTTei&T] Set aoi airoKpivaaOai a>s eibori a eyd) Xeyco.
ropr. Ma rov Ata, <5 IdaiKpares, aAA’ eyd) ovSe E avros avvirpjLi 6 ri Xeyeis.
2X1. Eikotu)? ye, di Vopyla' ovbev ydp ttcd aatfaes Xeyco, IIcbXos be o8e veos eari Kat b^vs.
ropr. ’AAAa rovrov p.ev ea, ep.oi 8’ el-ne, ttcos Xeyeis TToXiriKrjs piopiov eibuoXov etvai rrjv pvpro-piKrjv.
2X2. ’AAA’ eyd) Treipdaopiai </>pdaai, o ye pioi (fratverai etvai rj pTyropiKry el 8e pt,Tj rvy^dvei ov rovro, II d)Xos o8e eXey^ei. acbpid rrov KaXeis n Kai i/jvxrjv;
464 ropr. 11 cos* yap ov;
2X2. Ovkovv Kat rovrcov oiei nva etvai eKarepov eve^lav;
ropr. wEya>ye.
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fine thing. But I am not going to reply to the question whether I consider rhetoric a fine or a base thing, until I have first answered what it is; for it would not be fair, Polus : but if you want the information, ask me what sort of branch of flattery I assert rhetoric to be.
pol. I ask you then ; so answer, what sort of branch it is.
soc. Now, will you understand when I answer ? Rhetoric, by my account, is a semblance1 of a branch of politics.
pol. Well then, do you call it a fine or a base thing ?
soc. A base one, I call it—for all that is bad I call base—since I am to answer you as one who already understands my meaning.
gorg. But I myself, upon my word, Socrates, do not grasp your meaning either.
soc. And no wonder, Gorgias, for as yet my statement is not at all clear ; but Polus 2 here is so young and fresh !
gorg. Ah, do not mind him ; but tell me what you mean by rhetoric being a semblance of a branch of politics.
soc. Well, I will try to express what rhetoric appears to me to be : if it is not in fact what I say, Polus here will refute me. There are things, I suppose, that you call body and soul ?
gorg. Of course.
soc. And each of these again you believe to have a good condition ?	’
gorg. I do.
1 i.e. an unreal image or counterfeit: Quintilian (ii. 15.25) renders simulacrum.
• Socrates alludes to the meaning of ttwXos (a colt).
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2X1. Ti 8e; doKOverav pev eve^lav, ovcrav 3’ ov; otov roidvSe Aeyar ttoAAoi 8okov<jlv ev cyeiv rd (rd)para, ovs ovk av pa8ia>$ aiaOoird re?, on ovk ev eyovaiv, aAA r) larpos re Kai raw yvpvacm-KU)V TLS-
ropr. ’AA^-i? Xeyeis.
2X1. Tri tolovtov Xeyto Kal ev adpaTi etvai Kal ep ^vx?7> o TToiei pev 8oKeiv ev e^eiv to crcvpa Kal tt]v i/jvxrjv, eyei 8e ov8ev paXXov.
B ropr. *Eoti Taura.
2X1. *&epe 8r) <joi, edv 8vvajpai, (jafieerrepov eirioeiga) o Aeyco. ovoiv ovroiv roiv Trpayparoiv 8vo Xeyco reyvas* ttjv pev eirl rfj t/joyf) ttoXitikt^v KaAco, ttjv oe eiri (jevpan piav pev ovtojs ovopaaai »»z	a e x v	zs	z»z
ovk ex<o (joi, pias oe ovurjs rjjs rov crcoparos Gepairelas 8vo pdpia Xe'yio, tt]v pev yvpva(jriKrjV, rfy 8e larpiK^v’ rrjs 8e ttoXitikyjs avrl pev Tfjs yvpvacTTiKjjs tj)v vopoOeriK'qv, avri(JTpo</>ov 8e rfi C LCLTpiKfj tj)V 8iKaio(jvvj]v. e7TiKoivu>vov(Ji pev 8r] dXXTjXais, are rrepl rd avrd ovaai, eKarepai rovToov, 7] re larpiKT] rfj yvpvacrTiKYj Kal r; 8i-KaioavvT] TTj vopoOeriKTp dpivs 8e dia^epovat n dXXijXoDV. rerrdpcvv 8y tovtojv overatv, Kal del rrpds rd peXnarov Oeparrevovardiv rcov pev to (jeopa, ra>v 8e ttjv t^vx^v, r) KoXaKevriKJ] aiaBo-pdvT], ov yvovera Xeyco aAAa crroyaaapevT), rerpaya eavrrjv diaveipacra, virodvaa vtto eKaarov ra>v P poplajv, rrpoGTToieirai etvai tovto arrep xme8v, Kal rov pev &eXrt(JTOV ov8ev (frpovrl^ei, r<p 8^ 816
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soc. And again, a good condition that may seem so, but is not ? As an example, let me give the following : many people seem to be in good bodily condition when it would not be easy for anyone but a doctor, or one of the athletic trainers, to perceive that they are not so.
gorg. You are right.
soc. Something of this sort I say there is in body and in soul, which makes the body or the soul seem to be in good condition, though it is none the more so in fact.
gorg. Quite so.
soc. Now let me see if I can explain my meaning to you more clearly. There are two different affairs to which I assign two different arts: the one, which has to do with the soul, I call politics ; the other, which concerns the body, though I cannot give you a single name for it offhand, is all one business, the tendance of the body, which I can designate in two branches as gymnastic and medicine. Under politics I set legislation in the place of gymnastic, and justice to match medicine. In each of these pairs, of course—medicine and gymnastic, justice and legislation—there is some intercommunication, as both deal with the same thing; at the same time they have certain differences. Now these four, which always bestow their care for the best advantage respectively of the "body and the soul, are noticed by the art of flattery which, I do not say with knowledge, but by speculation, divides herself into four parts, and then, insinuating herself into each of those branches, pretends .to be that into which she has crept, and cares nothing for what is the best, but dangles what is most pleasant for the
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del rjbcarcp Grjpeverat ryv dvotav Kal e£air ar a, ware boKei nXetarov d£ia etvat. vtto pev ovv ttjv larpLKrjv rj oi/jo'ttoo.kt] VTrobebvKe, Kal TTpoaTrocecrat ra fteXnara atria rep awpan ecbevac, war1 el
8ezot ev natal btaywvi^eadat dip on olov re Kal larpdv T] ev dvbpdatv ovrws dvotfrot? wanep ot rraibe?,
rrorepos enatet rrepl rcov yp^arcbv atriwv Kal E novrjpcbv, o iarpbs r] d dijronotds, Xtpw dv dno-daveev rov larpdv. KoXaKeiav pev ovv avrb KaXw, 465 Kal alaypov c/rrjpt etvat rb rotovrov, w IlcuAe—
rovro yap npb? ere Xeyw—on rov rjbeo? aroya^erat
dvev rov fteXriarov reyyxjv be avrrjv ov (by pt 9	>\\»	»	z «	» »Z X z	»oz
etvat aAA epnetpeav, ort ovk eyet Aoyov ovoeva cov npoac/fepet,1 dnot’ drta rrjv </>vatv ear tv, ware
\ y f e /	\ u	>	~	>	\ o x
TT)V CUTiaV CKaCFTOV (JLT[	€L7T€LV. CyU) O€
ov KaAco, av f) aAoyov iTpayp,a' rovraw 8e TTepc el ap</>corec?, edeXco VTrocr^eiv Xoyov.
B rrj pev odv larpcKfj, (barrep Xeyco, rj bi/roTrouKr] KoXaKeia viroKecrac' rrj be yvpvaarcKrj Kara rov avrov rporrov rovrov r) KoppcnnKT], kokovpy6? re odaa Kal dirarriXr) Kal dyevvrj? Kal aveXevdepos, ayripaac Kal ypebpaac Kal Xecorrjn Kal eodpaec2 drrarebera, ware Trotetv dXXdrpcov tcdXXos e</>eXKo-
pevov? rov oucelov rov 8ta rry; yvpvaanKrjs dpeXecv. tv* odv prj paKpoXoyco, edeXco aoc eerretv coairep oc yecoperpac—rjorj yap av iaco? okoAov-dijaais — [oTt o KoppconKV] irpbs yvpvaanKijv, C rovro bif/oirouKT] rrpbs larpucr]V‘ paXXov be cuSe], on o Koppwrucrj Trpbs yvpvaanKi^v, rovro ooebc-anKrj npo? vopodenKijv, Kal bn o bi/jOTTOUKr)
1 irpo<r0^p« CornariUS: irpo<r<p{pci & 7rpo<r0/pei MSS.
8	Coraes: alfftfrjffei, ecrOf/crc MSS.
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moment as a bait for folly, and deceives it into thinking that she is of the highest value. Thus cookery assumes the form of medicine, and pretends to know what foods are best for the body ; so that if a cook and a doctor had to contend before boys, or before men as foolish as boys, as to which of the two, the doctor or the cook, understands the question of sound and noxious foods, the doctor would starve to death. Flattery, however, is what I call it, and I say that this sort of thing is a disgrace, Polus—for here I address you—because it aims at the pleasant and ignores the best; and I say it is not an art, but a habitude, since it has no account to give of the real nature of the things it applies, and so cannot tell the cause of any of them. I refuse to give the name of art to anything that is irrational: if you dispute my views, I am ready to give my reasons. However, as I put it, cookery is flattery disguised as medicine ; and in just the same manner self-adornment personates gymnastic : with its rascally, deceitful, ignoble, and illiberal nature it deceives men by forms and colours, polish and dress, so as to make them, in the effort of assuming an extraneous beauty, neglect the native sort that comes through gymnastic. Well, to avoid prolixity, I am willing to put it to you like a geometer 1—for by this time I expect you can follow me :»as self-adornment is to gymnastic, so is sophistry to legislation ; and as
1	i.e. in the concise mathematical manner, such as that which later appeared in the writings of Euclid.
• dri . . . seel. Thompson.
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irpds la/rputtfv, tovto piyropiKT) rrpos Sixatoauvijv. drrep pevroc Aeyco, Stear^Ace pev ovrw cfavaei' aT€ 8’ eyyvs ovrcov tfrvpovrat. ev rep avrcp Kal Trepl ravra aocf)caral Kal pr/ropes, Kal ovk eyovacv 6 n XpTjaovTab ovre avrob eavrobs ovre Ob aAAob avUpcv-ttoc Tovrois-, /cat yap dv, el pr) r) 0u%i7 rep acvparc eTreardree, aAA* avrd avrcp, Kal fir) vtto ravrrjs J) KareOecopecro Kal 8i€Kptvero t) Te oi/jottoukt) Kal
T) tarpcKT), aAA* auro to aa>p,a eKpive OTa0fid>p,evov Taes X(*-fKcri' rad$ irpos avro, to tov ’Ava^ayopov av ttoXv yv, co <f)iXe ITaiAe—av yap tovtcov ep/rreipos —dfiov dv rravTa XPVIjLara e^vpeTO ev ra> avrcp, aKplrouv ovtcjdv rcov re larpcKUJv Kal vycecvajv Kal di/joTTOUKcdv. o fiev odv eyd) </>r]pc rrjv pyro-piKrjv eevat,, aKrjKoas' dvrcarpocfaov di/ioTrodas ev t/jvxfi, <vs eKecvo ev ad)p,are. laws p^v ovv arorrov E TTeTTolrjKa, on, ae ovk ewv paKpovs Xoyovs Xeyeev avros avyyov Xdyov arroreraKa. d£cov pev ovv epot, avyyvwprfv ey^cv earev Aeyovros yap pov ftpayea ovk epdvOaves, ovde ypfjaOat. rfj aTTOKplaec, rjv aoc aTreKpivaprjv, ovdev olds r T)aOa, aAA* e^eov 3ir)yr)aeo)S. edv pev ovv Kal eyd) aov »	Z	\ if	rf	/	JZ
arroKpevopevov pr) eyw o n yprjacopac, arroreeve
*
466 Kal av Xdyov, eav 8e eyco, Pe XpPf^Oac SiKaiov /	\	~	~ 5	/	>/	>/
yap. Kac vvv ravrr) rrj ano kpure b tb Tb exeL<s
5	/	>/	>/
a/TTOKpUJCb €b Tb 6^66?
Xprjudai^ ypw.
nnA. Tt ovv (fys; KoXaKela 8okcc ctol etvat ij prjTopucq;
1 Administrative justice is here specially meant.
3 i.e. sophistry and rhetoric.
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cookery is to medicine, so is rhetoric to justice.1 But although, as I say, there is this natural distinction between them,2 they are so nearly related that sophists and orators are jumbled up as having the same field and dealing with the same subjects, and neither can they tell what to make of each other, nor the world at large what to make of them. For indeed, if the soul were not in command of the body, but the latter had charge of itself, and so cookery and medicine were not surveyed and distinguished by the soul, but the body itself were the judge, forming its own estimate of them by the gratifications they gave it, we should have a fine instance of what Anaxagoras described, my dear Polus,— for you are versed in these matters : everything would be jumbled together, without distinction as between medicinal and healthful and tasty concoctions. Well now, you have heard what I state rhetoric to be—the counterpart of cookery in the soul, acting here as that does on the body. It may, indeed, be absurd of me, when I do not allow you to make long speeches, to have extended mine to so considerable a length. However, I can fairly claim indulgence : for when I spoke briefly you did not understand me ; you were unable to make any use of the answer I gave you, but required a full exposition. Now if I on my part cannot tell what use to make of any answers you may give me, you shall extend your speech also ; but if I can make some use of them, allow me to do it; that will only be fair. And now, if you can make any use of this answer of mine, do so.
pol. Then what is it you say ? Do you take rhetoric to be flattery ?
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xn. KoAaxeia? [lev ovv eycoye elitov pdpcov. aAA’ ov pvypovEVELS ryXcKovros dv, di IIcoAe; tl rd%a SpdcrELs;
TIAA. TAp* OVV doKOVOL OOL &>$• KoXaKES EV TOLLS TToAeat (/tavXoL vopL^eodac ol dyaOol pyropes;
B xn. ’EpcuTTj/na tout* epayras y Xdyov tlvos dpXyv XeyeLs;
nnA. ’Epajrai eyarye.
Xn. 0v8e vopt^Eodac epoLye Sokovolv.
nnA. n<3$> ov vopl^eodaL; ov peylotov dvvavraL ev tolls ttoXoolv;
xn. Ovk, el to dvvaoOal ye XeyeLS dyaOov tl elvol TCp 8wa/JLEV(p.
nnA. ’AAAa pyv1 Xdyco ye.
Xn. ’EAa^tcrrov tolvvv p,OL Sokovol tu>v ev ry ttoXel SvvacrOaL ol ^pyropes.
C nnA. TZ 8e; ovx> dbcrrrEp ol rvpavvoL, airo~ KTLWVatTL TE OV aV flovXoOVTaL, Kal d(f>aLpOVVTaL XpypLara Kal EK^dXXovoLV ek tcov ttoXecdv dv dv doKy avroLs;
Xn. N17 rdv Kvva, dp^Lyvoa) plvroL, di ITaiAe, &/>* EKaorov div XEyELS, TTOTEpov avTos ravra XeyELS Kal yvd>p.yv aravrov aTro^atvEL, y Ep,E Epojr as.
nnA. ’AAA’ eytoye <re epazrco.
xn. Eiep, di (^lXe* ETTELra 8vo dpLa p,E Epajras, nnA. 8vo;
D xn. Ovk dprL ovroo irovs eXeyES, el ovyl dvro-KTLWvaaLV ol pyropes ovs dv ^ovXcovraL, dxrrrEp ol rvpavvoL, Kal %pyp,ara d</>aLpovvraL Kal €%-eXovvovulv ek ru)V 7toXeo)v ov av SoKrj aVTOLS;
1 Ijltjv Burnet: fify Stj mss.
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soc. Well, I said rather a branch of flattery. Why, at your age, Polus, have you no memory ? What will you do later on ?
pol. Then do you think that good orators are considered to be flatterers in their cities, and so worthless ?	.
soc. Is that a question you are asking, or are you beginning a speech ?
pol. I am asking a question.
soc. To my mind, they are not considered at all.
pol. How not considered ? Have they not the chief power in their cities ?
soc. No, if you mean power in the sense of something good for him who has it.
pol. Why, of course I mean that.
soc. Then, to my thinking, the orators have the smallest power of all who are in their city.
pol. What ? Are they not like the despots, in putting to death anyone they please, and depriving anyone of his property and expelling him from their cities as they may think fit ?
soc. By the Dog, I fear I am still in two minds, Polus, at everything you say, as to whether this is a statement on your own part, and a declaration of your own opinion, or a question you are putting to me.
pol. Why, I am asking you.
soc. Very well, my friend : then are you asking me two things at once ?
pol. How two ?	it";/
soc. Were you not this moment saying something like this : Is it not the case that the orators put to death anyone they wish, like the despots, and deprive people of property and expel them from their cities as they may think fit ?
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nnA. *Eycoye.
Xn. Aeyco toIvvv croc, art 8vo ravr* earl rd epcori^iara, Kal arroKpivov/xai ye croi xrpbs dp^o-xepa. </>x]pi yap, co IIcoAe, eyco Kai rovs pyro pas Kai rovs rvpavvovs Svvacrdai pev ev Tais rdAecri aptKpoxaTov, dvairep vvv bxj eXeyov ovbev yap E rroietv (Sv /SovXovTat, cos eiros ei-rreiv Troieiv /xevroi 6 ti dv awrots Sogv) (teXrujrrov eivai.
nnA. Ovkovv tovto eart to peya bvvaaOat;
2n. Ovx> cos ye </>x]at IIcoAos.
nnA. ’Eyco ov (frrjpc; <[>x]pl pev ovv eyivye.
xn. Md tov—ov av ye, CTree to peya bvvaadat e<f>x]s ayaOov elvat rai bvvapevcp.
nnA. <t>T]pl yap ovv.
xn. ’Ayauov ovv o'let eivai, edv ns xrotf] ravra, a av ooktj avTtp peATtara eivai, vow pi] e^tw, Kal tovto KaAeis peya 3vvao0at;
nnA. Ovk eycoye. {
Xn. Ovkovv aTroSei^eis rods pi]Topas vow eyovTas Kal Teyvrjv ttjv pTproptKTjv aAAa py KoXaKelav, 467 epe egeXeygas; ei be pe edaecs dveXeyKTov, ot piyropes ot irotowTes ev rais rroXeatv d boKet avTois Kal ot Tvpavvot ovbev ayaOov tovto KeKT^aovTat, ei br]1 bvvapts eortv, d>$ ov </>?]$, ayadbv, to be Troietv dvev vov a boKet Kal av opoXoyeis kokov “A W etpar rj ov;
nnA. ’'Eycoye.
xn. IIcos av o&v ot pyropes peya bvvatvTo T] ot rvpavvot ev Tats rrdXeatv, eav px] ^coKpdrx^s eXeyxQrj vtto IIcoAov on xrotovatv a ^3ovAovrai;
B nnA. Ovtos avyp—
1 el 8t] Heindorf: tj 6c mss.
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pol I was.
aoc. Then I tell you that there are two questions here, and I will give you answers to them both. For I say, Polus, that the orators and the despots alike have the least power in their cities, as 1 stated just now ; since they do nothing that they wish to do, practically speaking, though they do whatever they think to be best.
pol. Well, and is not that a great power to have ?
soc. No, judging at least by what Polus says.
pol. I say no ! Pardon me, I say yes.
soc. No, by the ------, you do not; for you said
that great power is a good to him who has it.
pol. Yes, and I maintain it.
soc. Then do you regard it as a good, when a man does what he thinks to be best, without having intelligence ? Is that what you call having a great power ?
pol. No, I do not.
soc. Then will you prove that the orators have intelligence, and that rhetoric is an art, not a flattery, and so refute me ? Else, if you are going to leave me unrefuted, the orators who do what they think fit in their cities, and the despots, will find they have got no good in doing that, if indeed power is, as you say, a good, but doing what one thinks fit without intelligence is—as you yourself admit, do you not ?—an evil.
pol. Yes, I do.
soc. How then can the orators or the despots have great power in their cities, unless Socrates is refuted by Polus, and admits that they do what they wish ?
pol. Hark at the man-------!
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2X1. Ou Troieiv avrovs a /JouAovrar aAAa M* ekyx*-
nxiA. Ovk dpri tvpoXoyeis Troieiv d 3okel avrois fieXnara etvai [tovtov irpdadev]1;
2X1. Kai yap vvv opoXoycv.
nxiA. Ovk ovv ttoiovoiv d /ZovXovTai;
2X1. Ou (fo/tl.
nxiA. Tloiovvres Sc a Sokcc avrois;
2X1.
nxiA. S^erAia ye Xeyeis Kai V7rep<f>vrj, a> Sd>-kpares.
0	2X1. KaTTjyopei, a> Aware IIwAe, iva irpocr-
eiTTO) oe Kara oe* aAA ei pev e\eis epe eparrav, eniftei^ov ori tpev$op,ai, ei Se prf, avTos diroKptvov.
UCLA. ’AAA* eOeXu) dnoKplveorOai, iva Kai eidcu o ti Xeyeis.
2X1. IIoTepov ovv aoi Sokovoiv oi avOpcvnoi tovto ftovXecrdai, d av 'irpaTTCocriv eKaoTOTe, i} eKeivo, ov eveKa TrpaTTOvoi rovO* o npaTTOvaiv; otov oi Ta <j>dpp,aKa irlvovTes irapa tujv laTpun' ttotc-pov aoi doKovai tovto PovXeudai, direp ttoiovch, TTiveiv to </>app,aKOv Kai dXyeiv, ?] eKeivo, to vyiaiveiv, ov eveKa irivovaiv;
I) nxiA. A-^Acv ori to vyiaiveiv.
2X1. Ovkovv Kai oi irXeovTes Te Kai tov dXXov XpT)iiaTia/j,dv ^p^pari^opievoi ov tovto eoriv o ^ovXovrai, o ttoiovoiv eKaoTOTe' t'is yap ftovXeTai TrXeiv Te Kai KivSvveveiv Kat it paypaT e\etp;
1 tovtov -rpboOev seel. Schleiermacher.
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soc. I deny that they do what they wish: there, refute me.
pol. Did you not admit just now that they do what they think best ?
soc. Yes, and I admit it now.
pol. Then do they not do what they wish ?
soc. I say no.
pol. When they do what they think fit ?
soc. Yes.
pol. What shocking, nay, monstrous answers, Socrates!
soc. Spare your invective, peerless Polus—if I may address you in your own style :1 but if you have a question to ask me, expose my falsehood ; otherwise, make answer yourself.
pol. Well, I am ready to answer, in order that I may know what you mean.
soc. Then is it your view that people wish merely that which they do each time, or that which is the object of their doing what they do ? For instance, do those who take medicine by doctor’s orders wish, in your opinion, merely what they do,—to take the medicine and suffer the pain of it,—or rather to be healthy, which is the object of their taking it ?
pol. To be healthy, without a doubt.
soc. And so with seafarers and such as pursue profit generally in trade ; what they wish is not what they are doing at each moment—for who wishes to go on a voyage, and incur all its danger
1 The assonance in 2> Xyare IlwXe is a mocking allusion to the nicely balanced clauses and jingling phrases which Polus imitated from his master Gorgias. Something of this style appears in Polus’s speech above, 448 c.
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aAA’ CKCLVO, otpaL, OV €V€KO. TrAtOVCTt, TrXoVTelv' vtXovtov yap eveKa TrXeovotv.
nnA. Ilapv ye.
2n. "AAAo tl ovv ovtco Kal irepl iravTcov, eav tls tl TtpaTTp eveKa tov, ov tovto ftovXeraL, o TrpaTTCL, aAA’ eKeivo, ov evetea irparTeL;
E nnA. Nat.
__ T A > T »/	»	«. J X U
2X1. Ap OVV eUTL TL TCOV OVTCOV, O OV\L TjTOL dyaOov y eorlv r) kokov t) peTa^v tovtcov, ovtc dyaOov ovtc kokov;
nnA. IIoAA^ avdyKTj, a) ^coKpaTes.
sn. Ovkovv Aeycts elvaL dyaOov pev crocfdav re Kal vyleLav Kal ttXovtov Kat raAAa ra rotaura, KaKa TavavTia tovtojv;
nnA. "JLycoye.
2X1. Ta prpre dyaOd pypre KaKa dpa TOLade 468 A^yets, a evtoTe pev peTeyeL tov dyaOov, evloTe tov kukov, evloTe ov^eTepov, olov KaOrjaOaL Kal ^adl^eLV Kal Tpeyecv Kal TrXelv, Kal olov av XlOovs Kal £vAa Kai raAAa ra rotaura; . ov ravra \/	m >/ \ \ > >/	\	\	/	> n x /
Aeyecs; t] clAa arra KaAeis Ta ayaua p/qre KaKa;
nnA. Ovk, aAAa ravra.
2H. TioTepov ovv to. peTagv TavTa eve Kev tcov ayaOcov TpaTTOVOLV, otov TrpaTTcoaLV, 7) TayaOd Taw peTa^v;
nnA. Ta peTa^v ZrjTTOV tcov ayaOcov.
B 2n. To dyaOov dpa dccoKovTes ical flaSc^opev, OTav flabiXcopev, olopevoL PzXtlov elvaL, Kal to evavTLOv eaTapev, otov ecrrdopev, tov avTov eveKa, tov dyaOov' Tj ov;
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and trouble ? It is rather, I conceive, the object of their voyage—to get wealth ; since it is for wealth that they go on it.
pol. Certainly.
soc. And is it not just the same in every case ? If a man does something for an object, he does not wish the thing that he does, but the thing for which he does it.
pol. Yes.
soc. Nowr is there any existent thing that is not either good or bad or between these—neither good nor bad ?
pol. Most assuredly nothing, Socrates.
soc. Well, do you call wisdom and health and wealth and everything else of that kind good, and their opposites bad ?
pol. I do.
soc. And by things neither good nor bad do you mean such things as sometimes partake of the good, sometimes of the bad, and sometimes of neither— for example, sitting, walking, running, and sailing, or again, stones and sticks and anything else of that sort ? These are what you mean, are they not ? Or are there other things that you describe as neither good nor bad ?
pol. No, these are what I mean.
soc. Then do people do these intermediate things, when they do them, for the sake of the good things, or the good things for the intermediate ?
pol. The intermediate, I presume, for the good.
soc. Thus it is in pursuit of the good that we walk, when we walk, conceiving it to be better ; or on the contrary, stand, when we stand, for the sake of the same thing, the good: is it not so ?
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nnA. Nau
sn. Ov/covv Kat aTTOKTiwu/iev, et riva aTro-Krlwvpev, Kal eK/SaXXopev Kal d(/>aLpovpef)a xprp para, oldpevoL dpewov etvaL TfpZv ravra iroieZv
nnA. Flaw ye.
sn. **Ev€k’ dpa rov dyaOov drravra ravra ITOLOVCfLV ol ttolovvtcs.
nnA. <&T)p.l.
Xn. Ovkovv d>poXoyT)oapev, a eveKa rov ttolov-pev, pr) eKeZva ^ovXeoOat, aAA’ eKeZvo, ov eveKa ravra Trotovpev;
C nnA. MaAiara.
sn. Ovk dpa at/tdrreLV ftovXdpeGa ov8* eK^dX-Xeiv ck row iroXecov ov8e xpyPara d^acpeiadat, d7rXd>$ ovrcos, a^A’ eav pev d)</)eXtpa T[ ravra, flovXdpeOa TrpdrreLV avra, fiXaftepd 8e ovra ov ftovXdpeOa. rd yap dyadd flovXdpeOa, d)$ (f>r]$ av, rd 8c pyre dyada pr/re koko ov ftovXdpeOa, ov8e rd koko. t) ydp; dX^d-rj aot 8oko) Xeyetv, d) IIcoAe, 7} ov; rl ovk aTTOKplvv);
nnA. ’AAiy^.
D sn. Ovkovv eiTrep ravra dp.oXoyovp.ev, et n$ diroKrelvec nvd eK^dXXeL ck rroXecvs t} d(f>aLpecraL Z	tf	/	w tt t /	> z
Xpripara, ewe rvpawos ojv eLre pyra)p, oLopevo$ dpecvov ecvai avrai, rvyxdveL 8e ov koklov, ovro$ 8tj7tov TToceZ a 8okcZ avror rj yap;
nnA. Nau
2n. TAp’ ofiv Kal a flovXeraL, elrrep rvy^dvei ravra KaKa ovra; rl ovk arTOKplvr^;
nnA. *AAA* ov poL 8oKeZ TroteZv a ^ovXerab.
5n. "Eariv ovv ottojs o roLovros peya Svvarai 830
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pol. Yes.
soc. And so we put a man to death, if we do put him to death, or expel him or deprive him of his property, because we think it better for us to do this than not ?
pol. Certainly.
soc. So it is for the sake of the good that the doers of all these things do them ?
pol. I agree.
soc. And we have admitted that when we do things for an object, we do not wish those things, but the object for which we do them ?
pol. Quite so.
soc. Then we do not wish to slaughter people or expel them from our cities or deprive them of their property as an act in itself, but if these things are beneficial we wish to do them, while if they are harmful, we do not wish them. For we wish what is good, as you say ; but what is neither good nor bad we do not wish, nor what is bad either, do we ? Is what I say true in your opinion, Polus, or not ? Why do you not answer ?
pol. It is true.
soc. Then, as we agree on this, if a man puts anyone to death or expels him from a city or deprives him of his property, whether he does it as a despot or an orator, because he thinks it better for himself though it is really worse, that man, I take it, does what he thinks fit, does he not ?
pol. Yes.
soc. Now is it also what he wishes, supposing it to be really bad ? Why do you not answer ?
pol. No, I do not think he does what he wishes.
soc. Can such a man then be said to have great
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€P rrj iroAet, ravrT], enrep eari ro /zcya dvvaova* dyaddv rt Kara rrjv crept dpoXoyiav;
thia. Ovk eanv.
469
Sn. ’AXtjOt] apa eyd) eXeyov, Xeycov orc ecrnv dvBpcoTrov rroiovvra ev TrdXei a 8oKei avrcp pr; peya 8vvaaBai prfie Troieiv d flovXerai.
nnA. *£!$■ 8t) av, dj ^coKpares, ovk dv 8e£ato egeivai aoi. iroieiv d n 8okci aoi ev rrj ttoXcl paXXov 7) pi], ovoe l,7]Aois orav iotjs riva 7] aTTOKreivavra ov e8ogev avrcp 7] dcfreXdpevov yp-qpara 7] dyaavra.
SO. △i/caaus' Xeyecs 7] ddiKcos;
nnA. 'Oirorep* dv ttolt], ovk dp</>orepco$ ^Xarrov ear iv ;
2n. Evc^/zei, co IlaiAe.
nnA. Tt St?;
2n. "Ori ov ypr) ovre rovs d^TjXcdrov? t>7]Xovv ovre rovs dOXtovs^ aAA’ eAcezi'.
nnA. Tt 8e; ovr co aoi, 8okcl €yeiv ire pl cov eyd) Xeyco rcov dvOpcoTTCov;
Sn. Elco? ydp ov;
nnA. "Oarcs odv diroKrivvvai.v dv dv 86^7] avrcp, diKauos drroKrwvvs, d6Xi.cs 8okcl aoi eivai Kal eAeeivos;
B
Sn. Ovk epoiye, ov8e pevroi ^7]Xcords.
nnA. Ovk apn ddXiov ec/)T]af)a eivai;
2n. Tov a8lKcos ye, co eraipe, diroKrelvavra, Kat eAeeivov oe Trpos’ tov oe ot/catco? ayyAcorov.
nnA. TH irov o ye aTroOvyaKCov a8iKcos eXeeivds re Kal dOXids earw.
2n. tHttov 7] d d'TTOKnvvvs, co IIcoAe,. kcu fyrrov d 8iKalcos aTroOvyaKcov.
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power in that city, if to have great power is something • good, according to your admission ?
pol. He cannot.
soc. Then I spoke the truth when I said that it is possible for a man to do what he thinks fit in a city and yet not to have great power nor to do what he wishes.
pol. Asif you, Socrates, would not accept the liberty of doing what you think fit in your city rather than not, and would not envy a man whom you observed to have put some one to death as he thought fit, or deprived him of his property or sent him to prison !
soc. Justly, do you mean, or unjustly ?
pol. Whichever way he does it, is it not enviable in either case ?
soc. Hush, Polus I
pol. Why ?
soc. Because we ought not to envy either the unenviable or the wretched, but pity them.
pol. What ! Is that the state in which you consider those people, of whom I speak, to be ?
soc. Yes, for so I must.
pol. Then do you consider that a man who puts another to death as he thinks fit, and justly puts him to death, is wretched and pitiable ?
soc. Not I; but not enviable either.
pol. Did you not say just now that he was wretched?
soc. Only he who unjustly put some one to death, my friend, and I called him pitiable as well : if he acted justly, then he is unenviable.
pol. I suppose, at any rate, the man who is put to death unjustly is both pitiable and wretched.
soc. Less so than he who puts him to death, Polus, and less so than he who is put to death justly.
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naA. Ficos' dfjra, c3 ^coKpaTes;
Outcos, tvs peylotov tcov kokcov Tvyxdvei dv to ddbKetv.
nnA. TH ydp tovto pLeyLOTov; ov to ddLKetodaL Plcl^ov;
2n. ‘"Hxiara ye.
nnA. Sv dpa PovXolo dv ddLKetaOaL paXXov t? aSi/ceiv;
0
sn. BovXoLpLTjv pev dv eyuoye ovdeTepa’ el d* avdyKatov evr) ddbKetv t) aSi/ceiaflai, eXotpTjv dv pLaXXov ddcKetaOaL ?? dSi/ceiv.
nnA. Sv dpa Tvpavvetv ovk dv degaLo;
2H. Ovk, el to Tvpavvetv ye Xeyecs oirep eyco.
nnA. ’AAA’ eycoye tovto Xeyco orrep apTL,
c^etpai ev rfj rroXeL, o dv doK-p avTcy, ttocciv tovto, Kal aTTOKTivvvvTi, Kal eK^dXXovTL Kal iravTa TTpd-T-TOVTL KOTO TTjV d&TOV Sofav.
2n. paKapce, epov dr) Aeyovroj tw Aoya) D errcXaftov. el ydp eyoo ev dyopa ttXy)0ovuyi Xaftdbv vtto paArjs eyyeLptOtov AeyoipL irpos ae otl co IlaiAe, epol dvvapls tls Kal Tvpavvls Oavpaaca apTi npoayeyovev edv yap dpa epol do^Y] Tcva tovtcovI tcov avOpcorrcov cvv av dpas avruca pdXa detv TeOvavai, Tedvr/^eL ovtos ov dv dog-ry Kav TLva dogr) poi Trjs K€<f>aXrj$ avTcov KaTayrjvaL1 detv, KaTeaydts carat avruca pdXa, Kav 0ot/zdrtov E dieaxiadai,, dLeoyLopevov carat* ovtco peya eyed dvvapac ev Tfide tt} rroXei,' el ovv diTLaTovvTl aoL oeLgaiptt, to eyxeLpunov, cacos ow clttocs ioa>v otl
TV*'	a	"	/	<> /
co 2-L(joKpaT€S, ovtco p,ev TravTes av pLeya owaLVTo, €7rel Kav ep/TTpYjadeLY] oIklo tovtco tu> Tporrco rjvTLvd aoL doKot, Kal Ta ye ’A^vaicup vecbpia
1 Karayfjvai Burnet: Kareay$rcu mss.
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pol. In what way can that be, Socrates ?
soc. In this, that to do wrong is the greatest of evils.
pol. What, is this the greatest ? Is not to suffer wrong a greater ?
soc. By no means.
pol. Then would you wish rather to suffer wrong than to do it ?
soc. I should wish neither, for my own part; but if it were necessary either to do wrong or to suffer it, I should choose to suffer rather than do it.
pol. Then you would not accept a despot’s power?
soc. No, if you mean by a despot’s power the same as I do.
pol. Why, what I mean is, as I did just now, the liberty of doing anything one thinks fit in one’s city—putting people to death and expelling them and doing everything at one’s own discretion.
soc. My gifted friend, let me speak, and you shall take me to task in your turn.’ Suppose that in a crowded market I should hide a dagger under my arm and then say to you : “ Polus, I have just acquired, by a wonderful chance, the power of a despot; for if I should think fit that one of those people whom you see there should die this very instant, a dead man he will be, just as I think fit; or if I think fit that one of them shall have his head broken, broken it will be immediately ; or to have his cloak torn in pieces, torn it will be : so great is my power in this city.” Then suppose that on your disbelieving this I showed you my dagger ; I expect when you saw it you would say : “ Socrates, at this rate every one would have great power, for any house you thought fit might be set ablaze on these methods, and the Athenian arsenals also, and
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Kat <at>1 rper] pec? Kal rd ttAoicl rravra Kal rd 877-fjLocna KaL ra iota/ aAA ovk apa tovt zotl to pceya £ / n '	a £	/> >	n o ~
ovvaavaL) to ttolelv a ookcl avrcp9 rj ookcl ctol; nnA. Ov dfjra ovrco ye.
470 sn. ’'Execs’ ovv ecTtecv 8t’ d Tt pepfiy rrjv rocavriyv dvvapcv;
nnA. *Eyary€.
sn. Tt 877; Xeye.
nnA. ^Ort dvayKacov rdv ovra> rrpdrrovra £77-ptovaOac earev.
2n. To 8e £777x40 v<r0at ov kokov;
nnA. Haw ye.
Sn. Ovkovv, a> Oavpdace [to peya Svvaaflat],2 irdXcv av aoc c^acverac, edv pev rrpdrrovrc a doKet €Trr)rai rd OM^eXlpccvs irparrecv, dyaOov re ecvac, Kac rovro, aj$ eocKev, earc ro pceya ovvauUac' ec B 8e 7x77, KaKov Kac ^erpccKpov dvvaaOac. crKei/jcopceOa de Kac rode' dXXo rc 77 dpcoXoyovpcev evcore pcev dpcecvov ecvac ravra irocecv d vvv drj eXe.yop.ev, diroKrcvvvvac re Kac e^eXavvecv avOpurrrovs Kac dr^acpecuOac ^pripara, evcore 8e ov;
nnA. Ildpv ye.
sn. Tovto pev dtf, d)S goute, Kac irapa croO Kat Trap* epov dpoXoyecrac.
nnA. Nat.
sn. LIotc odv av (frrjs dpeevov etvac ravra Trocecv; ecire reva dpov 6pc£r}.
nnA. Sv pev odv, a) Hu>Kpares, aTTOKpcvac [TavTo]8 TOVTO.
C sn. ’Eyd) pev roevvv (f>r)pc, <3 IldxAe, ec aot
1	al add. Schaefer.
2	rd p.eya Sui'aaffai seel. Thompson.
3	rai/rb seel. Heindorf.
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the men-of-war and all the rest of the shipping, both public and private.” But surely this is not what it is to have great power—merely doing what one thinks fit. Or do you think it is ?
pol. Oh no, not in that way.
soc. Then can you tell me why you disapprove of this kind of power ?
pol. I can.
soc. Why, then ? Tell me.
pol. Because it is inevitable that he who acts thus will be punished.
soc. And is it not a bad thing to be punished ?
pol. Certainly.
soc. So, my remarkable friend, you have come round again to the view that if doing what one thinks fit is attended by advantage in doing it, this is not merely a good thing but at the same time, it seems, the possession of great power; otherwise it is a bad thing and means little power. And let us consider another point besides ; do we not admit that sometimes it is better to do those things that we were mentioning just now—to put people to death and banish them and deprive them of property —while sometimes it is not ?
pol. To be sure.
soc. Then here is a point, it seems, that is admitted both on your side and on mine.
pol. Yes.
soc. Then when do you say it is better to do these things ? Tell me where you draw the line.
pol. Nay, I would rather that you, Socrates, answered that.
soc. Well then I say, Polus, if you prefer to hear
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Trap* epov tfSiov earw aKovew, orav pev St/caicos rt? ravra irotfj, dpewov etvat, orav Se aSi/cco?, KaKLOV.
nnA. XaAcTrdv ye ere eAey^ai, co Scd/cpare?’ aAA’ ov^i Kav Trat? ore eAe'y^eiev, on ovk dAij^r) Acyet?;
sn. II0AA17V dpa eyco rd) TraiSt X^PiV ££co, tar/v Se Kal aol, eav pe eXeygys Kal aTraAAd^i?? <£Aua-pia?. aAAa pi) Kapijs (fdXov avSpa euepyenov, aAA’ eAey^e.
D nnA. ’AAAa pijv, co Sco/cpare?, ovSev ye ere Sei rraAaioi? irpdypaaw eXey^ew' rd ydp eyOes Kal irpdjv]v yeyovora ravra LKava ae e^eXey^at earl Kal d/rroSec^ai, co? iroXXol dScKOVvres dvOpayrroL evSaipoves elaw.
sn. Ta rroia ravra;
nnA. ’Ap^eAaov S^ttov rovrov rov TlepSucKov opa? dpxovra Ma/ceSovia?;
sn. Ei 8e pip aAA* aKovco ye.
nnA. EvSaipcov ovv aoi SoKei etvat v) dOXtos;
2n. Ovk otSa, co IIcoAe* ov ydp ttcv avyyeyova rd) dvSpc.
E nnA. Tt Se; avyyevdpevos dv yvolrjs, dXXcos Se avrddev ov ytyvd>aK€t$ ort evSatpovet;
2n. Md At* ov Srjra.
nnA. SrjXov Si], co Sco/cpare?, on odde rov peyav flaatXea ytyvdaKetv ^i/oet? evSatpova ovra.
2n. Kai aX-rjOrj ye epdr ov ydp otSa rratSeias 017(0$ e\et Kal StKatoavvijs.
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it from me, that it is better when these things are done justly, and worse when unjustly.
pol. So hard to refute you, Socrates ! Nay, a mere child could do it, could he not, and prove your words are untrue ?
soc. Then I shall be most grateful to the child, and equally to you, if you refute me and rid me of foolery. Come, do not grow weary in well-doing towards your friend, but refute me.
pol. Well, to be sure, Socrates, there is no need to refute you with ancient instances ; for those happenings of but a day or two ago are enough to refute you,and prove that many a wrongdoer is happy.
soc. What sort of thing do you mean ?
pol. I suppose you see that Archelaus, son of Perdiccas, is ruler of Macedonia ?1
soc. Well, if I do not, at any rate I hear it.
pol. Do you consider him happy or wretched ?
soc. I do not know, Polus ; I have never met the man.
pol. What ? Could you find out by meeting him, and cannot otherwise tell, straight off, that he is happy ?
soc. No, indeed, upon my word.
pol. Then doubtless you will say, Socrates, that you do not know that even the Great King is happy.
soc. Yes, and I shall be speaking the truth; for I do not know how he stands in point of education and justice.
1 Archelaus usurped the throne of Macedonia in 413 b.c., and ruled till his death in 399 b.c. Euripides, Agathon, and other distinguished Athenians were guests at his court; Socrates was also invited, but declined to visit him (Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23. 8), and this is probably the point of Socrates* next remark.
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nnA. Ti 8e; ev tovtco rj rraaa cvdai/xovia ecrrcv;
Sn. "Os' ye eyco Xeyco, co IIcoXe’ tov pev yap KaXov KayaOdv dv8pa Kai yvvaiKa evSalpova etval (fo/ju,, tov 8e ddiKov Kal TTovrjpdv aOXiov.
471 nnA. "AOXios dpa ovrds earcv 6 'ApyeXaos Kara tov adv Xoyov;
sn. Ei77€p ye, co ^>lXe, dbiKos,
nnA. ’AAAa pev 8y it cos ovk dftiKos; d> ye irpocrrjKe pev rys a-PX^? ovoev r]V vvv eyet, ovri, eK yvvaucds fy 8ovXt] 'AXk&tov tov HepbucKov d8eX</)OV, KOL KaTCL p>€V TO dtKatOV SouAo? TjV ’AAkctou, Kai el efiovXero Ta SiKaia iroceZv, edovAevep av AA/c€T7? Kat 7}V evoatp,u)v Kara rov adv Xdyov’ vvv Se Bavp,aal(os d)$ dOXtos yeyovev, B eTrel Ta p,eycara rfoucrjKev d? ye irpcoTov p,ev tovtov avrov rdvy ^eaTTOTrjv Kal OeZov p,era7T€/JL-i/jdp,evo? cos diro8coacov ttjv dpyrjv rjv Iiep8cKKas avrov dt/ieiXero, ^evlaas Kal Karap.eOvaas avrov re Kal rdv vtdv avrov *AXe^avdpov, dvec/tcov avrov, aye^dv rjXiKccdrrjv, epflaXcov els dpagav, vvKrcop e^ayaycov direacfrage re Kal Yj(/>dvLaev dp</>orepovs’ Kal ravra ddtKiqaas eXaOev eavrov dOXccoraros yevdpevos Kal ov perepeXrjaev avrcp, aAA* dXlyov C varepov rdv d8eX(/>dv, rdv yvyaiov rov TlepdcKKOv vtdv, rraZda cos eTrraerfj, ov rj dpyr) eyiyvero Kara rd bcKacov, ovk e^ovXriBr) evdatpcov yeveaO ai 8bKaicos €K0pei//as Kal d,7ro8ovs rr^v apyr^v eKelvcp, aAA* els cftpeap epflaXcbv Kal diroirvl^as rrpds rrjv prjrepa avrov l^XeoTrdrpav XVva ^4^) ^coKovra ep/rreueZv Kal d'noOaveZv, roiydproi vvv, are pe»
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pol. Why, does happiness entirely consist in that ?
soc. Yes, by my account, Polus ; for a good and honourable man or woman, I say, is happy, and an unjust and wicked one is wretched.
pol. Then this Archelaus, on your statement, is wretched ?
soc. Yes, my friend, supposing he is unjust.
pol. Well, but how can he be other than unjust ? He had no claim to the throne which he now occupies, being the son of a woman who was a slave of Perdiccas* brother Alcetas, and in mere justice he was Alcetas* slave ; and if he wished to do what is just, he would be serving Alcetas and would be happy, by your account; but, as it is, he has become a prodigy of wretchedness, since he has done the most enormous wrong. First of all he invited this very master and uncle of his to his court, as if he were going to restore to him the kingdom of which Perdiccas had deprived him ; and after entertaining him and his son Alexander—his own cousin, about the same age as himself—and making them drunk, he packed them into a carriage, drove them away by night, and murdered and made away with them both. And after all these iniquities he failed to observe that he had become a most wretched person, and had no repentance, but a while later he refused to make himself happy by bringing up, as he was justly bound, his brother, the legitimate son of Perdiccas, a boy about seven years old who had a just title to the throne, and restoring the kingdom to him ; but he cast him into a well and drowned him, and then told his mother Cleopatra that he had fallen in and lost his life while chasing a goose. So now, you see, as the greatest wrongdoer in
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ytara rfiucrjKws rcov ev Ma/ceSovta, dflAicuraros €071 TTaVTCOV Ma/CeSoVCOP, aAA* OVK CvdaipOVC-07070?, Kat COCO? eOTlV OOTIS AUTjVaiUDV OTTO aov D ap^dpevos Se^air* dv aXXos dortaovv Ma/ceSoptov
yeveaOai paXXov rj ’ApxdXaos.
2n. Kai kot* apxds rcov Adycov, a> II at Ac, eycoye ae eirfiveaa on poi doKels ev irpos rrjv foropucrjv 7T€7rai8evo^ai., tov Be StaAeyeoflai rjpe-XijKevar Kal vvv aXXo re ovros eanv 6 Aoyo?, <3 pe Kal dv irals e^eXeygeie, Kal eyd) vtto aov vvv, d)S av oiei, e^eXr/Xeypai rovrip rip Xoyip, <f)daKO)v rdv ddiKOVvra ovk evdatpova eivai; irdOev, u> *ya0e; Kal pvrjv ovdev ye aoi rbvrcov dpoXoyu) d)v av </>r)S'
E nnA. Ov ydp eOeXeis, eirel do Kei ye aoi. a>s
eyd> Xeya).
SH. paKapie, prjropiKibs yap p.e eiri.xet.pels
eXeyx^iv, eXey^eiv.
d>arrep oi ev rois diKaarT]piois r)yovp,evoi Kal ydp eKei bi erepoi, rovs erepovs
erreidav rcov Xdyivv d>v
doKovaiv eXeyxeiv,
av
Xeycoai. pdprvpas iroXXovs irapexcovrat, Kal ev-doKtpovs, d de rdvavrla Xeyoov eva rwd irapex^rai 7] prjoeva. ovros oe o eAeyxos ovoevos agios 472 eari, irpos rr^v aXyOeiav eviore ydp dv Kal Kara-i/fevdop.aprvp'qOei'q ns vird iroXXcov Kal doKovvrcov eivai ri. Kal vvv irepl d)v av Xeyeis bXlyov aoi
iravres avp,(/>tfaovai ravra ^Adrjvaloi Kal oi ^evoi, eav ftovXr] Kar* epov pdprvpas irapaax^adai, cos ovk aXr]0rj Xeya)' paprvp'qaovai aoi, eav pev flovXi), NiKia? 6 NiK^paTov Kal oi adeX</>ol per* avrov, d)V oi rptirodes at e^e^ijs eardrres eiaiv
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Macedonia, he is the most wretched of all the Macedonians, not the happiest; and I daresay some Athenians could be found who would join you in preferring to change places with any other Macedonian of them all, rather than with Archelaus !
soc. At the beginning of our discussion, Polus, I complimented you on having had, as I consider, a good training in rhetoric, while you seem to have neglected disputation; and now, accordingly, this is the argument, is it, with which any child could refute me ? By this statement, you think, I now stand refuted at your hands, when I assert that the wrongdoer is not happy ? How so, my good friend ? Why, I tell you I do not admit a single point in what you say.
pol. No, because you do not want to ; for you really agree with my statement.
soc. My gifted friend, that is because you attempt to refute me in rhetorical fashion, as they understand refuting in the law courts. For there, one party is supposed to refute the other when they bring forward a number of reputable witnesses to any statements they may make, whilst their opponent produces only one, or none. But this sort of refutation is quite worthless for getting at the truth; since occasionally a man may actually be crushed by the number and reputation of the false witnesses brought against him. And so now you will find almost everybody, Athenians and foreigners, in agreement with you on the points you state, if you like to bring forward witnesses against the truth of what I say : if you like, there is Nicias, son of Niceratus, with his brothers, whose tripods are
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ev r<p Aiovvaup, edv Se [3ovXy], ’ApiaTOKpdrTjs 6 SzceAA/ov, od av eariv ev TIvfKov tovto to KaXov B dvaOypa, edv Se ftovXr], 7) HepueXeovs oXr) oiKia
*»} aAAi) crvyye'veta, rpniva dv flovXrj rcuv evtfaSe eKXegaadai. aAA* eyco aoi ets atv ov^ o/coAoydr ov ydp pe av avayKa^eis, aAAa i/ievdopdprvpas ttoXXovs /car* epov Trapaayopevos eiriyeipeis eK^aX-Aetv pe €K Tys ovaias Kai tov aXiyOovs. eya> Se dv prj are avrov eva ovra paprvpa rrapdaxwpai dpoXoyovvra ire pl (Sv Xeyu>, ovSev otpai a£iov 0 Xdyov poi 'Tr&n-epdvdai' irepl cuv av rjpiv 6 Xoyos
Tp otpai Se ovSe aot, edv py eyd> aoi paprvpa) els <Sv povos, tovs 8* aXXovs vrdvras rovrovs %atpeiv eas. ean pev ovv odros tls rpovros eXeyyov, d)S uv tc olcl Kac aAAoc ttoaAol9 earc de Kac aAAos, ov
eyd) av otpac. Trapa^aXovTes ovv nap’ dXXrjXovs UKeipcvpeOa, ei ti ^tolaovacv dXX'qXovv. Kal ydp Tvyyavet Trepl cSv dpfaaffyrovpev ov Trdvv apcKpd ovTa, aAAa a^eSov tc ravra, irept <Sv ecSevac re KaXXtaTov pr) etSevai re atcr^tcrrov ro ydp Ke</>d-Aacov avrujv corrcr tj ycyvujaKecv tj ayvoew, ocrrcs Te evdatpiov eaTL Kal darts p'Q^ avruca Trpajrov, D rrepl od vvv d Xoyos earl, av Tjyrj ocov re etvai paKapiov avSpa ddiKOVvra re /cat aSc/cov ovra, eiirep ’ApxeXaov adiKOV pev riyfi etvai, evdalpova 8e'‘ aXXo ri d>s ovra) aov vopi^ovros 8iavoa>pe0a;
nnA. Ilavv ye.
1 These tripods were prizes won by dramatic performances supported as a public service by Nicias and his brothers, and they were placed in the precincts of the temple of Dionysus. The persons here mentioned are selected as instances of public men who won high reputation in their time through the pursuit of material wealth and influence.
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standing in a row in the Dionysium ;1 or else Aristocrates, son of Scellias, whose goodly offering again we have in the Pythium 2; or if you choose, there is the whole house of Pericles or any other family you may like to select in this place. But I, alone here before you, do not admit it, for you fail to convince me : you only attempt, by producing a number of false witnesses against me, to oust me from my reality, the truth. But if on my part I fail to produce yourself as my one witness to confirm what I say, I consider I have achieved nothing of any account towards the matter of our discussion, whatever it may be ; nor have you either, I conceive, unless I act alone as your one witness, and you have nothing to do with all these others. Well now, this is one mode of refutation, as you and many other people conceive it; but there is also another which I on my side conceive. Let us therefore compare them with each other and consider if we find a difference between them. For indeed the points which we have at issue are by no means of slight importance : rather, one might say, they are matters on which it is most honourable to have knowledge, and most disgraceful to lack it; for in sum they involve our knowing or not knowing who is happy and who is not. To start at once with the point we are now debating, you consider it possible for a man to be happy while doing wrong, and as a wrongdoer, since you regard Archelaus as a wrongdoer, and yet happy. We are to conclude, are we not, that this is your opinion ?
pol. Certainly.
■ The temple of Apollo to the east of the Acropolis.
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jn. *Eyd) Se	ddvvarov. ev pev rovrl
dp</>ia^rjrovpev. elev aSiKaiv Se 8t/ evSai/zcop earai dp*, dv rvyxdvrj diKijs re Kal npojplas;
nnA. “HKiara ye, enel ovra) y dv dBXidtraros if
64?}.
E sn. ’AAA* eav dpa prj rvyyavy 81kt}s q aStKujy, Kara rov adv Xoyov ev8atpa)v ear at;
nnA. 07/jLii.
sn. Kara 8e ye rr/v eprjv Sofap, d) FlaJAe, o adiKUiv re Kal d a8u<os 7rdvra)S pev dBXios, d0Xid)-repos pevroi, eav pr) 8i8a> 81kt]V prfoe rvy^dvr^ npo)ptas ddiKarv, vjrrov 8e d0Xios> eav 8i8a> 8iktjv Kal rvyydvv] 81kt]s vtto Bcojv re Kal dv0pd)7ra)v.
473 nnA. “Arona ye, a> £d)Kpares, enix^cpeis Xeyeiv.
2n. Ileipdao/xai 8e ye Kal ae noifjaai, <0 eraipe, ravra epoi Xeyeiv </>iXov ydp ae ryyovpai. vvv pev ovv a 8iac/>ep6pe0a ravr* ear tv' aKonei 8e Kal z T	»z	1	»	A	'	> O
av emov eya) ttov ev roi$ epnpoauev ro aoiKeiv rov d8iK€ia0ai kokiov eivai.
nnA. Haru ye.
2n. Su Se rd d8iKeia0ai.
nnA. Nac.
sn. Kai rovs d8iKovvras dBXlovs e</>T]v etvai eyd), Kal e^rjXeyyOrjv vnd aov.
nnA. Nai pa Ata.
B sn. 'Os av ye oiei, d> IId)Ae.
nnA. yAXrj0ri ye oidpevos.
2n. *Iacu£. av 8e ye ev8alpovas av rovs d8i* Kovvras, ear pr) 8i8a>ai diKT^v.
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soc. And I say it is impossible. There we have one point at issue. Very good; but then, will a man be happy in wrongdoing if he comes in for requital and punishment ?
pol. Not at all, since in that case he would be most wretched.
soc. But if the wrongdoer escapes requital, by your account he will be happy ?
pol. Yes.
soc. Whereas in my opinion, Polus, the wrongdoer or the unjust is wretched anyhow ; more wretched, however, if he does not pay the penalty and gets no punishment for his wrongdoing, but less wretched if he pays the penalty and meets with requital from gods and men.
pol. What a strange doctrine, Socrates, you are trying to maintain !
soc. Yes, and I will endeavour to make you too, my friend, maintain it with me : for I count you as a friend. Well now, these are the points on which we differ; just examine them yourself. I think I told you at an earlier stage that wrongdoing was worse than being wronged.
pol. Certainly you did.
soc. And you thought that being wronged was worse.
pol. Yes.
soc. And I said that wrongdoers were wretched, and I was refuted by you.
pol. Upon my word, yes.
soc. At least to your thinking, Polus.
pol. Yes, and true thinking too.
soc. Perhaps. But you said, on the other hand, that wrongdoers are happy, if they pay no penalty.
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nnA. ndw /jlgv oSv.
2n. ’Ey to 8e avrov? dOXLarrdrovs <})T)pd> tovs 8e 8180vras 8lkt)V fyrov. {HovXgl Kal tovto e’Aey-X€lV; , ~ ,
IIXIA. *AAA* €71 TOVT* GKGLVOV ^aAcTZtOTGpOV GtXTLV, co Scu/cpare?, e’feAeyfat.
2n. Ov S^ra, a> IleuAc, aAA* aSwarov to yap aXyOcs ov8gttotg eXcyxcTai.
C nxiA. lid)? Aeyet?; Gav aSiKCov dvOpajiros Xrjcf)6rj rvpawtSt e’m/fovAevtoy, Kal X^OgIs (rrpGftXuyraL Kal GKTGpLvrjTat, Kal tovs d<f>0aXp,ovs GKKarjTaL, Kal dXXas rroXXds Kal p,GydXas Kal iravrodairds Ato-ftas avros tg Xcd^OgIs Kal tovs avTov Giu8dyv Troikas tg Kal yvvatKa to GayaTov dvacrravpcoGij m	n~ r	/	»r	w
7] KaTaTrLTTUiUT}, OVTOS GVOatpLOVGOTGpOS €CTTai»- Tj Gav 8ia(f>vyd>v Tvpawos KaraoTfj Kal dpyivv gv Trj ttoXgl 8ta^ca> irouov o tl av ftovXrjTaL, ^qXarrds u)v Kal €u8at/xopt^op,€vo? vtto tojp TToAtrtop /cat D 7tov aAAcov ^gvojv; ravra Aeyet? dbvvaTov etvai G^GXeyxeiv;
2X1. Mop/xoAvrr^ av, a> ycwaiG IltoAe, Kat ovk cXcyxcLS' dpTL 8e ejaaprvpov. dpa^s 8e VTTopvrjaov pLG apLKpOV‘ Gav d8lKO>S GTTlflovXGVOJV TVpaVVL^L, GL7TGS;
nnA. *Eya>ye.
2n. Ev8at/ZOV€ZO7€pOS p.GV TOLVW Ov8g7TOTG GOTai ovSerepo? avTcuv, ovtg o KaTGipyaapcvos ttjv TupavvL&a d&LKa)S ovtg 6 8l8ovs SiKTjV 8volv ydp E aOXioLV Gv8aipOVG(JTGpOS pLGV OVK dv GIT)’ dOXldr-TGpOS pLGVTOL 6 8ia</>Gvyo)v Kal TVpaWGVOaS. TL tovto, co IltuAe; yeAa?; aXXo aS tovto gl8os
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pol. Certainly.
soc. Whereas I say they are most wretched, and those who pay the penalty, less so. Do you wish to refute that as well ?
pol. Why, that is still harder to refute, Socrates, than the other !
soc. Not merely so, Polus, but impossible ; for the truth is never refuted.
pol. How do you mean ? If a man be caught criminally plotting to make himself a despot, and he be straightway put on the rack and castrated and have his eyes burnt out, and after suffering himself, and seeing inflicted on his wife and children, a number of grievous torments of every kind, he be finally crucified or burnt in a coat of pitch, will he be happier than if he escape and make himself despot, and pass his life as the ruler in his city, doing whatever he likes, and envied and congratulated by the citizens and the foreigners besides ? Impossible, do you tell me, to refute that ?
soc. You are trying to make my flesh creep this time, my spirited Polus, instead of refuting me ; a moment ago you were for calling witnesses. However, please refresh my memory a little : “ criminally plotting to make himself a despot,” you said ?
pol. I did.
soc. Then neither of them will ever be happier than the other—neither he who has unjustly compassed the despotic power, nor he who pays the penalty; for of two wretched persons neither can be happier; but still more wretched is he who goes scot-free and establishes himself as despot. What is that I see, Polus ? You are laughing ?
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eAey^ou eartv, eTretSav res ti €lttt), KarayeXav, eXey^eiv Se p/r?;
nnA. Ovk oiei e^eXrjXeyxOai, co Sco/cpare?, orav roiavra Xeyrjs> a ouSet? dv ^aetev dv0pd)7ra)v; eirel epov nva rovrand.
Sn. *0 IIcoAe, ovk eipl rdiv ttoXitikow, Kat vrepvai ftovXeveiv Aa^cov, eireidr] rj </>vXt] CTrpvrd-474 veve Kal eSet pe eart^^/^etv, yeXayra Trapet^op /tat OVK Tj7TLCrrdp,Y]V €TTa/jTj(f)l^€lV. pT] OVV JLtTfSe vvv pe KeXeve eTriipri^l^eiv rovs irapdvras, aAA* et p.7) e^ets rovrcov peAno) eAeyxov, OTT€p VVV 8t) eyd) eXeyov, epol ev ra) pepei irapddos, Kal irelpaaai rov eXeyxov, oiov eyd) otpai 8eiv eivai. eyd) yap div dv Xeya) eva pev 7rapacr)(€(J0ai pdprvpa dir terra pax, avrov Trpds dv dv poi 6 Xdyos fj, rovs de 7toAAous‘ ecu xatpew, /cat eva eTTLipTjcpcQeLv tin-arapai, rois SeK TroAAots' ovSe dtaXeyopai. opa B odv, et edeX'qaeis €V rd) pepei dtddvai eXey^ov diroKpivopevos rd epiorivpeva. eyd) yap 8t/ otpai Kal epe Kal ae Kal rovs aXXovs dv0pd)7rovs rd d8iKeiv rov d8iK€ior0ai kokiov rjyeioOai Kal rd p.7) 8i86vat diKrjv rov 8i86vai.
nnA. ’Ey co 8e ye ovr epe ovr* dXXov dvGpdyncov ovdeva- €7rei av degac av /zaAAov aobKeccruab rj adlKClV.
sn. Kat av y dv koi oi dXXot rravres.
nnA. HoXXov ye Set, aAA’ ovr’ eyd) ovre av ovr aAAos ovoets.
1 Socrates refers humorously to his noble act in refusing to put to the vote an illegal proposal against the generals who fought at Arginusae, 406 b.c. By saying “ last year ** he fixes the supposed date of this conversation at 405 b.c. 350
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Here we have yet another form of refutation— when a statement is made, to laugh it down, instead of disproving it!
pol. Do you not think yourself utterly refuted, Socrates, when you make such statements as nobody in the world would assent to ? You have only to ask anyone of the company here.
soc. Polus, I am not one of your statesmen: indeed, last year, when I was elected a member of the Council, and, as my tribe held the Presidency, I had to put a question to the vote, I got laughed at for not understanding the procedure.1 So do not call upon me again to take the votes of the company now ; but if, as I said this moment, you have no better disproof than those, hand the work over to me in my turn, and try the sort of refutation that I think the case requires. For I know how to produce one witness in support of my statements, and that is the man himself with whom I find myself arguing ; the many I dismiss : there is also one whose vote I know how to take, whilst to the multitude I have not a word to say. See therefore if you will consent to be put to the proof in your turn by answering my questions. For I think, indeed, that you and I and the rest of the world believe that doing wrong is worse than suffering it, and escaping punishment worse than incurring it.
pol. And I, that neither I nor anyone else in the world believes it. You, it seems, would choose rather to suffer wrong than to do it.
soc. Yes, and so would you and everyone else.
pol. Far from it; neither I nor you nor anybody ' else.
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C 2n. Ovkovv aTTOKpivrj;
nnA. Flaw /xep ovv’ Kal yap eTTtOvpa) elSevai 6 Tt ttot’ €p€LS.
Sn. Aeye 817 /tot, tv’ €l&fj$, cooTrep dv el eg dpxys a€ ypdrrayv TTOTepov SoKec <rot, <3 fltoAe, /	t	x , <>	« xx x > e-	a
koklov etvat, to aoucecv 77 to aoLKeLOvat;
nnA. To aSt/ceto^at epoi/ye.
2n. it oe ar); acax^ov iroTepov to aoutew 77 to aSiKeia^at; diroKplvov.
nnA. To dSt/cetv.
2n. Ovkovv Kal koklov, evnep accr^Lov.
nnA. aH Kiara ye.
Sn. MavPavar ov tovtov r]yfj ov, ojs eoiKas, koXov tc koI dyaPov koI kokov koI alaypov.
nnA. Ov 8^to.
sn. Tt 8e To8e; rd /caAa ttovto, otov koI
ocopoTa koI ypdypoTa Kal axtfpaTa Kal <f>awds Kal €7TiTT]^€vpaTa, els ovSev aTro^XeTTcov KaXets eKaoTOTe KoXd; otov npcoTov Ta aajpora Ta /caAa
ovyl Tyrol, koto TTjv xp^av Xeyeis KaXd ecvac, rrpos CXXXW	,	■J'X^XX	X
o av eKaaTOV xPV<TiP'ov irpos tovto, t} koto Tj^ovTjv Tiva, edv ev T<p 0ea>peLO0ac xa^P€l'v TToifj tovs Oecvpovvras; cx^ls tl €ktos tovtojv Xeyecv E Trepl od>paTos KaXXovs;
nnA. Ovk ex60*
sn. Ovkovv Kal TaAAa ttovto ovto) koI ox'rjpaTa Kal XP(*)P'ara V T]doVT]V TLVa T) 8td OjfaXtaV 7) St’ dpc/iOTepa KaXa Trpoaayopevecs;
nnA. "Eycoye.
Sn. Ou Kal Tas <f>a>vds Kal to koto ttjv pov aiKTjV TrdvTa dioavTcvs;
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soc. Then will you answer ?
pol. To be sure I will, for indeed I am eager to know what on earth you will say.
soc. Well then, so that you may know, tell me, just as though I were asking you at the beginning, which of the two seems to you, Polus, to be the worse— doing wrong or suffering it ?
pol. Suffering it, I say.
soc. Now again, which is fouler—doing wrong or suffering it ? Answer.
pol. Doing it.
soc. And also more evil, if fouler.
pol. Not at all.
soc. I see : you hold, apparently, that fair and good are not the same, nor evil and foul.
pol. Just so.
soc. But what of this ? All fair things, like bodies and colours and figures and sounds and observances —is it according to no standard that you call these fair in each case ? Thus in the first place, when you say that fair bodies are fair, it must be either in view of their use for some particular purpose that each may serve, or in respect of some pleasure arising when, in the act of beholding them, they cause delight to the beholder. Have you any description to give beyond this of bodily beauty ?
pol. I have not.
soc. And so with all the rest in the same way, whether they be figures or colours, is it for some pleasure or benefit or both that you give them the name of “ fair ” ?
pol. It is.
soc. And sounds also, and the effects of music, are not these all in the same case ?
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nnA. Nau
sn. Kai prjv rd ye Kara tov$ vopovs Kal ra eTTiTTjSev/xara ov ’d'rynov cktos tovtoov ecrri, rd KaAa, tov i] cotpeAcpa ecvai 77 tjoea 77 aptpoTepa.
nnA. Ovk epoiye 8ok€l.
475 sn. Ovkovv Kal to tu>v padrjpdrcDv koXXos djaavTOJs;
nnA. flaw ye' Kal KaXats ye vvv opt Epp, a> %a)KpaT€$, rfiovri Te Kal dya0a> opd^opevos to KaXov.
sn. Ovkovv to alcrypov tu> evavTLCp, Xvtttj re Kal KaK<p;
nnA. ’AvayxTj.
Sn. ''Orav apa 8voiv KaXotv OaTepov KaXXiov fl, fl T<p €T€p(p TOVTOLV fl ap<f)OT€pOlS VTTtpfldXXoV koXXlov early, tjtol rfiovfj r) ct)</>eXta y dp,(/>oT€poL$.
nnA. riavu ye.
2n. Kai arav Se S17 8uoiv alaypoiv to erepov B aia^tov p, tjtol Xvirp KaKCO VTTepfldXXov aicrytov euTac' t) ovk dvdyKrj;
nnA. Nai.
2n. Qepe S?;, 'Trcos eXeyero vvv 8rj rrepl tov aouceiv Kat adiKeiauat; ovk eAeyes to aoL-K€L(j0aL KaKiov etvaLt to 8e dbiKCLV alcrytov;
nnA. ’'EAeyov.
2n. Ovkovv evnep alayLOV to aScKeiv tov d8iK€Lo0at, t^tol XvirrjpoTepdv euTL Kal XvTrrj wrepfiaXXov alcrycov dv evrj rj KaKtp T) dp^orepots; ov Kal tovto dvdyKip;
nnA. Ila)? ydp ov;
sn. IIpcoTOV p,ev 8?) axe^cu/ie^a, apa Xvttt) c VTrep^dXXeL to d8ucetv tov dSiKeujOai, Kal dXyovoi paXXov ol aducovvTes 7} ot a^LKovpevoL;
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pol. Yes.
soc. And further, in all that belongs to laws and observances, surely the “ fairness ” of them cannot lie beyond those limits of being either beneficial or pleasant or both.
pol. I think not.
soc. And is it not just the same with the “ fairness ” of studies also ?
pol. Doubtless ; and this time, Socrates, your definition is quite fair, when you define what is fair by pleasure and good.
soc. And foul by their opposites, pain and evil ?
pol. That needs must follow.
soc. Thus when of two fair things one is fairer, the cause is that it surpasses in either one or both of these effects, either in pleasure, or in benefit, or in both.
pol. Certainly.
soc. And again, when one of two foul things is fouler, this wilt be due to an excess either of pain or of evil: must not that be so ?
pol. Yes.
soc. Come then, what was it we heard just now about doing and suffering wrong ? Were you not saying that suffering wrong is more evil, but doing it fouler ?
pol. I was.
soc. Well now, if doing wrong is fouler than suffering it, it is either more painful, and fouler by an excess of pain or evil or both; must not this also be the case ?
pol. Yes, of course.
soc. Then let us first consider if doing wrong exceeds suffering it in point of pain—if those who do wrong are more pained than those who suffer it.
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noA. Ovdapiuis, a> Hd)KpaTes> tovto ye.
20. Ovk dpa Xvttt} ye virepeyei.
nnA. Ov &rjTa.
20. Ovkovv el pir) Xvttt), dp,</>OTepot,$ piev ovk dv eri virepftdXXoi.
noA. Ov </>alvcTai.
20. Ovkovv to> crept# XelireTai.
nOA. Nat.
20. Ta> KaKcp.
noA. wEoik€v.
20. Ovkovv koko) virepftaXXov to adiKeiv kglklov dv eirj tov ddiKeiaOai.
nnA. AfjXov 8y oti.
20. "AXXo Tl OVV VTTO piev TO)V TToXXcVV dv0pU)7TO)V Kai vtto aov tvpoXoyeiTO r/piv ev Tip epiirpocrOev Xpdvtp ata^tov efvat to ddiKeiv tov d8iKeiu0ai;
no a. Nat.
20. Nvv 8e ye kolkiov e</>dvq.
no a. "Eot/cer.
20. Ae^aio dv ovv orv piaXXov to kolkiov koi to ata^tov avTi tov ^ttov; p/r) OKvei d/noKpivacrdai, a> ricoAe’ ov8ev ydp ^Xa^crT)' dXXd yevvalajs ra> Aoya> djcFTrep larpcp irapex^v aTTOKplvov, Kai rj (path T) p/q a eparru).
nnA. ’AAA’ ovk av 8e£aipiT}v, u> ScvKpaTes.
20. "AAAo? rts dvOpdiTTcov;
noA. Ov poi doKei KaTa ye tovtov tov Xoyov.
20. 'AXyOij dpa eyd) eXeyov, oti ovt* dv eyd) ovt av av ovr aAAos ovoets avUpa>7ra)v oegaLT av piaXXov ddiKeiv adiKeiadar KaKiov ydp Tvyxavei ov.
nOA. Oatverat.
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pol. Not so at all, Socrates.
soc. Then it does not surpass in pain.
pol. No, indeed.
soc. And so, if not in pain, it can no longer be said to exceed in both.
pol. Apparently.
soc. It remains, then, that it exceeds in the other.
pol. Yes.
soc. In evil.
pol. So it seems.
soc. And so, if it exceeds in evil, doing wrong will be more evil than suffering it.
pol. Yes, obviously.
soc. Now it is surely admitted by the mass of mankind, as it was too by you in our talk a while ago, that doing wrong is fouler than suffering it.
pol. Yes.
soc. And now it has been found to be more evil.
pol. So it seems.
soc. Then would you rather have the evil and foul when it is more than when it is less ? Do not shrink from answering, Polus ; you will get no hurt by it : but submit yourself bravely to the argument, as to a doctor, and reply yes or no to my question.
pol. Why, I should not so choose, Socrates.
soc. And would anybody else in the world ?
pol. I think not, by this argument at least.
soc. Then I spoke the truth when I said that neither you nor anyone else in the world would choose to do wrong rather than suffer it, since it really is more evil.
pol. Apparently.
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2D. 'Opas ovv, d) IlcoXe, o eXeyyos Trapa rov eXeyyov TrapaftaXXdpievos otl ov8ev eoiKev, aXXa aoi p,ev oi aXXoi irdvres opoXoyovai ttX'qv epiov, epLol 8e av egapKeis els d>v piovos Kai dpioXoycdv 476 Kai p.aprvpd>v, Kai eyu) ae pdvov eTrvp^l^oiv rovs dXXovs eco xatpeiv. Kai tovto /xep Tjpiv curios €Xeru)' [icra rovro 8e irepi ov rd devrepov Tjpuf)-€aflr]TTiaap,€V aKei/jdpeOa, rd ddiKovvra diddvai diKTjv apa pLeyiarov rcov kokcov eanv, cos av epov, 7] pieiQov to p,T) oioovai, cos av eya> cppiTjv. aKOTTidpeOa 8e rrjde' to 8t8ovat ducqv Kai to KoXd^aOai bi<Kata)$ aSiKovvra dpa to auro KaXeis;
nnA. *Eyct)y€.
B 2D. ’'Exits’ o^v Xeyeiv, cos ov%i rd ye diKaia Trdvra KaXd eon, Kaff oaov diKaia; Kai 8ia-aKeipapevos etire^
IIDA. ’AXXa pLOL doKei, c5 Sco/cparcs.
SD. S/co7T€t 817 Kai rode’ dpa ei rls ri Troiei, dvdyKTj n etvai Kai rraayov vtto tovtov tov 7TOIOVVTOS ;
nnA. ^E/zotye doKei.
SD. *Apa rovro Traa^ov, o ro ttoiovv iroiei, Kai tolovtov, olov ttoicl to TToiovv; Xeyoj 8e TO roidvde' el tls rvTrrei, dvdyKT) ri rvTrreadai;
nDA. ’Avay/ci^.
2D. Kai ei a</>6dpa TVTrrei rj rayv 6 tvtttcvv, 0 outco Kai rd rvirropievov rvTrreaOai;
nDA. Nat.
2D. Tolovtov dpa irddos rip rvTTropievcp ear tv, olov dv TO TVTTTOV TTOlfj;
nDA. Ildvv ye.
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soc. So you see, Polus, that when one proof is contrasted with the other they have no resemblance, but whereas you have the assent of every one else except myself, I am satisfied with your sole and single assent and evidence, and I take but your vote only and disregard the rest. Now let us leave this matter where it stands, and proceed next to examine the second part on which we found ourselves at issue—whether for a wrongdoer to pay the penalty is the greatest of evils, as you supposed, or to escape it is a greater, as I on my side held. Let us look at it this way : do you call paying the just penalty, and being justly punished, for wrongdoing the same thing ?
pol. I do.
soc. And can you maintain that all just things are not fair, in so far as they are just ? Consider well before you speak.
pol. No, I think they are, Socrates.
soc. Then take another point: if a man does anything, must there be something which is also acted upon by this doer of the thing ?
pol. I think so.
soc. And does it suffer what the doer does, and is the effect such as the agent’s action makes it ? I mean, for example, when one strikes a blow something must needs be struck ?
pol. It must.
soc. And if the striker strikes hard or quick, the thing struck is struck in the same way ?
pol. Yes.
soc. Hence the effect in the thing struck is such as the striker makes it ?
pol. Certainly.
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sn. Ovkovv Kal el Kaei, n;, dvdyKy ti KaeaOai;
nnA. nZos* yap ov;
sn. Kat el crfobpa ye Kaei y dXyetvcos, ovrco KaeaOai to Kadpievov d)$ av to ko.ov Kay;
nnA. flaw ye.
sn. Ovkovv Kal el Tepwei ti?, 6 avTos Xdyos;
Te/aveTai, yap Tt.
nnA. Nai.
sn. Kai el /xeya ye y flaOv to Tptrjpta y dXyeivdv, D tolovtov Tpt7jp,a TeptveTat to Teptvoptevov, oiov to Teptvov repivei;
nnA. Oa/verai.
Sn. HvXXy[38yv 8y opa el opioXoyeis, o apTi eXeyov, Trepl TravTcov, oiov av Troiy to ttolovv, tolovtov to iraoxov Traayeiv.
nnA. ’AAA* o/xoAoya>.
sn. Tovtcov 8y. opioXoyovpievcvv, to 8iKyv 8186~ vac TtoTepov rracryeiv ti eartv y Troieiv;
nnA. 'kvayKy, co Sco/cpaTej, Tracr^eiv.
2n. Ovkovv vito tlvos ttolovvtos ;
nnA. ntos" yap ov; vtto ye tov koXo^ovtos.
E sn. *0 8e opOcos koXo^cov 8iKatcos KoXd^et;
nnA. Nat.
Sn. At/oaia ttolcov y ov;
nnA. Ai/oaia.
sn. Ovkovv 6 KoXa^opievos 8'iKyv 8i8ov$ St/oaia iracrxei;
nnA. <J>aiv€Tai.
Sn. Ta 8e 8iKaid ttov KaXd dyjioXdyyTai;
nnA. Ilca'v ye.
sn. Tovtcdv apa 6 pev Troiei KaXdt d 8e Trdcrxeii
6 KoXa£6p,evo$.
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soc. And so again, if one burns, something must be burnt ?
pol. Yes, of course.
soc. And if one burns severely or sorely, the thing burnt is burnt according as the burner burns it ?
pol. Certainly.
soc. And again, if one cuts, the same may be said ? For something is cut.
pol. Yes.
soc. And if the cut is large or deep or sore, the cut made in the thing cut is such as the cutter cuts it ?
pol. Apparently.
soc. Then putting it all in a word, see if you agree that what I was just saying applies to all cases— that the patient receives an effect of the same kind as the agent’s action.
pol. I do agree.
soc. Then this being admitted, is paying the penalty suffering something, or doing it ?
pol. Suffering it must be, Socrates.
soc. And r 2 the hands of an agent ?
pol. Yes, of course ; at the hands of the punisher, soc. And he who punishes aright punishes justly ?
pol. Yes.
soc. Doing what is j ust, or not ?
pol. What is just.
soc. And he who pays the penalty by being punished suffers what is just ?
pol. Apparently.
soc. And what is just, I think we have agreed, is fair ?
pol. Certainly.
soc. Then of these two, the one does what is fair and the other, he who is punished, suffers it.
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nnA. Nau
477	2n. Ovkovv e’lirep KaXa, dyadd; r; yap rj8ea
rf a)<f>€Xcpa.
nnA. 'AvayKT).
2n. ’Ayafla apa TrdayeL o 8lkt]v 8l8ov$;
nnA. "Eolkcv.
Sn. ’Q^eAerrai apa;
nnA. Nai.
Sn. TApa 'qvTTep eyd) vxroXapftdva) rrjv a^eXtav; /ScXtlcov tt]V ipvyrjv ylyverac, elirep 8LKaLO)S ko-Xd^erat;
nnA. Eikos y€.
2n. Ka/aas apa </)vyrj$ diraXXorrerai 6 8lktjv 8i8ov$;
nnA. Nau
2n. TAp’ ovv tov peylaTov arraXXoTTeTaL Kaicov; B d)8e 8e aKOTTCL’ ev. ypypaTcov KaTaaKevfj dvdpcoirov KaKiav dXXyjv rivd evopas a) irevtav;
nnA. Ovk, aAAa rrevlav.
SQ. Tt 8* ev ercvparos KaraoKevfj; koklov av (/rfcrais daOeveiav elvaL Kal vdaov Kal alayos Kat rd to Lavr a;
nnA. wEya>y€.
Sn. Ovkovv Kal ev ^vyfj Trovrjptav r^yx) Tiva elvaL;
TiaN. IIcos yap ov;
Sn. TavTTjv ovv ovk aSiKLav KaXets Kal dpadcav Kal 8eLXlav Kal ra roiavra;
nnA. flaw pev ovv.
C 2n. Ovkovv ypr^paTcov Kal au>paTos Kal
TpLLOV OVTOJV, TpLTTaS €LpT)Ka$ irOVTjpLaS, TTCVLaV, vooov, d8iKLav;
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pol. Yes.
soc. And so, if fair, good ? For that is either pleasant or beneficial.1
pol. It must be so.
soc. So he who pays the penalty suffers what is good ?
pol. It seems so.
soc. Then he is benefited ?
pol. Yes.
soc. Is it the benefit I imagine—that he becomes better in soul if he is justly punished ?
pol. Quite likely.
soc. Then is he who pays the penalty relieved from badness of soul ?
pol. Yes.
soc. And so relieved from the greatest evil ? Look at it this way ; in a man’s pecuniary resources do you perceive any other badness than poverty ?
pol. No, only poverty.
soc. And what in his bodily resources ? You would say that badness there is weakness or disease or ugliness or the like ?
pol. I would.
soc. And in soul too you believe there is a certain vice ?
pol. Of course.
soc. And do you not call this injustice, ignorance, cowardice, and so forth ?
pol. Certainly I do.
soc. So now in property, body, and soul, these three, you have mentioned three vices—poverty, disease, and injustice ?
1 As was agreed above, 474 d, e.
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THIA. Nat.
2n. Tt? ovv tovtcov tcov Trovrjpicov aicr^tcTTrj i ov% T} ddiKia Kal	tj rrjs ^vyrjs irovijpla;
nnA. IIoAv ye.
5n. Et S17 ataytariy, Kal KaKiaryj;
nnA. lid)?, <5 Scu/cpare?, Aeyet?;
2n. e£lSt* del rd ataytarov tjtol XvTrrjv peyicrrrjv nape)(ov rj flXdfttjv rj dpufroTepa aLcryicrTOV eanv €K TCOV d)pLoXoyr)[JL€V<JOV €V TO) epiTpOCfdeV -
nnA. MaAtara.
2n. Ata^tarov 3e a8t/cta /cat ovpTracra i/jvyfjs D TTOV7]pea vvv 8rj copoXoyrjTai rjpiv;
>	nnA. *QptoAdyijrat yap.
sn. Ovkovv t) aviapdraTov eart /cat avia vrrep-fldXXov atcryioTov tovtcov ecrrlv t} fiXafiv] rj dp(f>o-Tepa;
nnA. ’Avay/c-)?. K
sn. TAp* ovv aXyeivoTepov eart tov irevecrOai \ z	<	$>	\	> z\	*
/cat KapLveiv to aoiKov etvat /cat a/coAaarov /cat SetAov /cat dpadij;
nnA. Ov/c epioiye Sokci, a> Sa»/cpare?, airo tovtcov ye.
sn. 'Yvrep^vet rtvt apa a>? pteyaA?? /JAa/Si? /cat KaKco Oavpacrup virepfiaXXovcra raAAa 7) Trjs 'pvxtfs E 7rovr]pia a'lcrxifTTOv eart irdvToov, cttciSt] ovk dXyr/-86vi ye, cos o aos Xdyos.
nnA. C>atV€Tat.
2H. ’AAAa ptfv itov to ye peyicrTT] fiXa^T] VTrepfldXXov peyicrrov dv KaKov eirj tcov ovtcov.
nnA. Nat.
2n. CH a8i/cta apa /cat rj a/coAaata /cat rj dXXrj ipvyrjS TTOvrjpca peyiarov tcov ovtcov kokov eariv; 864
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pol. Yes.
soc. Then which of these vices is the foulest ? Is it not injustice—in short, the vice of the soul ?
pol. Far the foulest.
soc. And if foulest, then also most evil ?
pol. How do you mean, Socrates ?
soc. Just this : the foulest is foulest in each case because it produces the greatest pain or harm or both ; this follows from our previous admissions.
pol. Quite so.
soc. And foulest of all, we have just agreed, is injustice and, in general, vice of soul ?
pol. Yes, we have.
soc. So then either it is most painful, that is, foulest of these vices by an excess of painfulness, or else of harmfulness, or in both ways ?
pol. Necessarily.
soc. Then do you think that being unjust, licentious, cowardly, and ignorant is more painful than being poor and sick ?
pol. No, I do not, Socrates, from what we have said.
soc. Portentous then must be the extent of harm, and astonishing the evil, by which the soul’s vice exceeds all the others so as to be foulest of all, since it is not by pain, on your view of the matter.
pol. Apparently.
soc. But further, I suppose, whatever has an excess of harm in the greatest measure, must be the greatest evil in the world.
pol. Yes.
soc. So injustice, licentiousness, and in general, vice of soul, are the greatest evils in the world ?
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nnA. Qatverai.
2n. Tiff ovv Teyyr) irevtas airaXXaTTei; ov XP'qpiaricrriKTj;
nnA. Nat.
2n. Tiff 8e vocrov; ovk tarpiK-q;
nnA. ’Avay/o?.
478 sn. T/?'8e irovTjpias Kal aSizaaff; ei p/p ovtivs eimope'is, cS8e crKoirei' itoi dyop,ev Kal vrapd Tivas tovs Kapwovra? rd ad>p.ara;
nnA. flap a rovs larpovs, a» TdOKpares.
Sn. II oi 8e tovs adutovvTas Kai tovs axoAa-crrawovTas;
nnA. Ilapd TOVS diKaaTas Xeyeis;
sn. Ovkovv Slktjv danjovTas;
nnA. <&qpd.
sn. TAp* ovv ov diKaioavvr) tivi ypdtpevoi KoXa^ovaiv ol dpOws KoXdZpvTes;
nnA. AtjAov 817.
2n. \p7]pLaTicrTiK7j /j,ev dpa rrevlas aTraXXoTTei, B laTpiKrj 8e vocrov, ducr) 8e aKoXacrlas Kal ddiKcas.
nnA. QalveTai.
2n. Ti ovv tovtcdv KaAAiGTOV eaTiv [cov Aeyeiff]1;
nnA. Tipcuv Xeyeis;
sn. ^pr/piaTiaTiK'qs, laTpiKijs, diK'qs-
nnA. IloAu 8ia(/>epei, d> ^ivKpares, r/ 3lkt).
Sn. Ovkovv av t^toi rfoovT)V 'rrXeiuT'pv rroiei dx/>eXlav 7) dpi(/>6Tepa, elrrep KaXXioTov eoriv;
nnA. Nai.
sn. TAp’ ovv to laTpeveaOai Tjdv ecrrt, Kai Xatpovoriv 01 laTpevopievoi;
nnA. Ovk epioiye doKei.
1	S>v X6yas seel. Hermann.
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pol. Apparently.
soc. Now what is the art that relieves from poverty? Is it not money-making ?
pol. Yes.
soc. And what from disease ? Is it not medicine ?
pol. It must be.
soc. And what from wickedness and injustice ? If you are not ready for that offhand, consider it thus: whither and to whom do we take those who are in bodily sickness ?
pol. To the doctor, Socrates.
soc. And whither the wrongdoers and libertines ?
pol. To the law-court, do you mean ?
soc. Yes, and to pay the penalty ?
pol. I agree.
soc. Then is it not by employing a kind of justice that those punish who punish aright ?
pol. Clearly so.
soc. Then money-making relieves us from poverty, medicine from disease, and justice from licentiousness and injustice.
pol. Apparently.
soc. Which then is the fairest of these things ?
pol. Of what things, pray ?
soc. Money-making, medicine, justice.
pol. Justice, Socrates, is far above the others.
soc. Now again, if it is fairest, it causes either most pleasure or benefit or both.
pol. Yes.
soc. Well then, is it pleasant to be medically treated, and do those who undergo such treatment enjoy it ?
pol. I do not think so.
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xo. ’AAA’ a)(f)€Xip,6v ye. rj yap;
C iioa. Na/.
20.	MeyaAou yap ko.kov dTraXXdrrerat, axrre AuaireAet VTTopcetvaL rx]v dXyrfodva Kal vytet etvac.
no A. Il gj 9 yap ov;
20.	’Ap’ ovv ovrco? dv Trepl <ja>p,a evdatpcove-araro? dvOpcviro? ecr], carpevdpcevo?, r) pvrjde Kaptvcov apxtfv;
nOA. ArjXov otl pcrfie Kapcvaw.
20.	Ou yap rovr’ rjv evdatpcovla, d)$ eotKe, kokov drraXXayri, aAAa ttjv ap)(T]v pvqbe Krryrts.
nOA. "Eart ravra,
D 20. Tt 8e; dOXuorepo? irdrepos dvocv e^dvrotv kokov ecr ev od) peart ecr* ev ^vyrj, d carpevdpcevo? Kal dTraXXarrdptevo? rov kokov, t) 6 ptT] tarpevo-pcevos, e%a)v 8e;
nOA. t&acveral p,ot 6 per) larpevopcevo?.
20.	Ovkovv rd 8lkt]v 8t86vat pteyterrov kokov OTraXXayr] t)v, rrovTjpca?;
nOA. ^Ev yap.
20.	^iax/>povt^€L yap ttov Kal dtKatorepovs Trocel Kal torpLKT] ytyverat Trovqpta? rj 8lky].
nOA. Nat.
E 20. EvSac/xopecTTaTOS pcev dpa d pvrj e^a>v koklov ev $V)(Tjt erretdr) rovro pceyixrrov rcov KaKCOV ecfxivT].
nOA. A/yAou
20. /Xevrepo? 8t^ttov d aTraXXarrdpcevo?.
TIOA. *'EoiK€V.
20. Ovros S’ rjv 6 vovOerovpcevds re koI e7ri< TrXrprrdpLevo? koI Slktjv 8i8ov?.
noA. Nai.
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soc. But it is beneficial, is it not ?
pol. Yes.
soc. Because one is relieved of a great evil, and hence it is worth while to endure the pain and be well.
pol. Of course.
soc. Is this then the happiest state of body for a man to be in—that of being medically treated— or that of never being ill at all ?
pol. Clearly, never being ill.
soc. Yes, for what we regarded as happiness, it seems, was not this relief from evil, but its nonacquisition at any time.
pol. That is so.
soc. Well now, which is the more wretched of two persons who have something evil either in body or in soul, he who is medically treated and is relieved of the evil, or he who is not treated and keeps it ?
pol. To my thinking, he who is not treated.
soc. And we found that paying the penalty is a relief from the greatest evil, wickedness ?
pol. We did.
soc. Because, I suppose, the justice of the court reforms us and makes us j uster, and acts as a medicine for wickedness.
pol. Yes.
soc. Happiest therefore is he who has no vice in his soul, since we found this to be the greatest of evils.
pol. Clearly so.
soc. Next after him, I take it, is he who is relieved of it.
pol. So it seems.
soc. And that was the man who is reproved, reprimanded, and made to pay the penalty.
pol. Yes.
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Sn. Ka/aora dpa ^y 6 e^ojv [aStKtav]1 Kat py aTTaXXaTTopevos.
nnA. Oatverac.
sn. Ovkovv ovtos rvyxdveL d>v ds dv rd peyicrra d8iKa)v Kal xpcopevos peyiary aSiKta Siarrpd-gyrai ware pyre vovOeretcrOai pyre KoXd^eadaL 479 pyre ScKyv StSovat, dxjTrep av </>ys *Apx*Xaov TrapeerKCvacrOaL Kal tovs aXXovs rvpavvovs Kal pyropas Kal dvvaaras;
nnA. wEotK€V.
2n. S^eSop yap itov ovtol, co aptare, to avro c>	f	i r tf	>5 m	<■.	/
oiaTTeirpaypevoc clol, coorrcp av et tls tols peyc-otols voaypaaL avvLaxdpevos dtairpd^ai/To py BiSdvat 8cKyv tu>v irepl rd era)pa dpapryparcov tols larpots pyde larpeveadaL, </>o/3ovpevos, coa-TTepavel iraLst to KaeadaL Kal to TepveaOaL, otl B aAyetvov. y ov Sokcc Kal aoi ovtojs;
nnA. ’'Ep.otye.
Sn. ’Ayvoaiv ye, (vs colkfv, otov cotlv y uyteta Kal dpeTy acopaTos. KLv8vvevovaL ydp ck tu>v vvv yptv cbpoXoyypevcov tolovtov tl ttolclv Kal ol Tyv 8tKyv <f>€vyovT€S, a> LIcoAe, to dXyeLvdv avrov KaOopav, TTpds 8e rd djffieXLpov tv</>X<jjs c^etv Kal dyvozLV, oa<p dOXccorepov eart py vyLovs aedparos py vyL€L faxy ovvolkclv, aAAa aadpa Kal ddcKcy Kat apoatar oUev Kat iray ttolovgw cuare dt/c^v py dL^ovaL py8f drraXXdTTeaOaL rov peylarov KaKov, Kal xpy^ara TrapaaKcva^opevoL Kal cfdXovs Kal ottujs dv coaLV d>s TTL0avu)TaroL Xeyetv. el 8e ypecs dXyOy (vpoXoyyKapev, a> IlajAe, dp* alaffavy
1 dSiKtav om. Stobaeus.
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soc. Hence the worst life is led by him who has the vice and is not relieved of it.
pol. Apparently.
soc. And this is the man who in committing the greatest wrongs and practising the greatest injustice has contrived to escape reproof and chastisement and penalty alike, as you say Archelaus has succeeded in doing, and the rest of the despots and orators and overlords ?
pol. So it seems.
soc. Because, I conceive, my excellent friend, what these persons have contrived for themselves is very much as though a man who was the victim of the worst diseases should contrive not to submit to the doctor’s penalty for his bodily transgressions and take the prescribed treatment, from a childish fear of cautery or incision, as being so painful. Or do you not agree to this view of it ?
pol. I do.
soc. Since he was ignorant, it would seem, of the virtue of bodily health and fitness. For it is very probable, from what we have just agreed, that something like this is done also by those who evade their due penalty, Polus ; they perceive its painfulness, but are blind to its benefits, and are unaware how much more wretched than lack of health in the body it is to dwell with a soul that is not healthy, but corrupt, unj ust, and unholy; and hence it is that they do all they can to avoid paying the penalty and being relieved of the greatest of evils, by providing themselves with money and friends and the ability to excel in persuasive speech. But if what we have agreed is true, Polus, do you observe the con-
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rd uvpflalvovTa ek rov Xdyov; r] /?ouAet cruA-XoyLuajpeda avrd;
nnA. Et py vol ye dXXcos 8oKeZ.
Sn. TAp* ow ovpflalveL peyLcrrov kokov tj dSi/cia Acai to dbcKeiv;
nnA. 4>(uP€Tai ye.
D Sn. Kai prjv diraXXayri ye etfjdvr) tovtov tov KOKOV TO 8lK7)V SlSoPai/
nnA. KtvSwevec.
Sn. To 3e ye py StSovat eppovrj tov kokov; nnA. Nai.
Sn. Aevrepov apa eari tcov kokcov peyedeL to d^LKeZv' to 3d o8lkovvto prj SiSdvai 8lkt)v ttovtoov peylutov Te Kal rrpd)TOV kokcov irec/iVKev.
nnA. 'EiOLKev.
sn. *Ap’ ovv irepl tovtov, a> ^t'Ae, rjp^eu^T]-Tifaapev, crv pev tov ’ Ap%eXaov evSaipoviZpiv
EX X /	> O ~	<> !	» o /
tov Ta peycura aoiKovvTa olkyjv ovoeptav OLoovTa, eyu) oe tovvovtlov ocopevos, €ir Ap%eAaos eiT aAAos dvdpcvirajv outluovv py $l$(O(Jl $lky)V d^LKCvv,
TOVTCp TTpocrTjKeLV aOXco) elvaL 8ca(/>€p6vTa)s TO)V dXXcov dv0pu)7T<jov, Kal del tov dSiKovvTa tov ddtKovpevov dOXuoTepov etvac Kal tov prj SiSopra 8lkt)v tov 8l86vtos; ov tovt tfv ra vtt* epov
Xeydpeva; nnA. Nat.
sn. Ovkovv d.irodedetKTaL otl dX^dr) eXeyeTo;
nnA. Oaipcrai.
480 sn. Eiep- el ovv 8r/ tovto dX^Orj, co IIcoAe, tls 7} peydXrf xpeia earl T-rjs pyTopLKrjs; 8eZ pev
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sequences of our argument ? Or, if you like, shall we reckon them up together ?
pol. Yes, if you do not mind.
soc. Then does it result that injustice and wrongdoing is the greatest evil ?
pol. Yes, apparently.
soc.. And further, it appeared that paying the penalty is a relief from this evil ?
pol. It looks like it.
soc. Whereas not paying it is a retention of the evil in us ?
pol. Yes.
soc. Thus wrongdoing is second of evils in greatness ; but to do wrong and not pay the penalty is the greatest and takes the first place among all evils.
pol. It seems so.
soc. Well now, my friend, was this the point at issue between us, that you counted Archelaus, who did the greatest wrong, happy because he paid no penalty, whilst I on the contrary thought that anyone—whether Archelaus or any other person you please—who pays no penalty for the wrong he has done, is peculiarly and pre-eminently wretched among men, and that it is always the wrongdoer who is more wretched than the wronged, and the < unpunished than the punished ? Is not this what I stated ?
pol. Yes.
soc. Then has it not been proved that this was a true statement ?
pol. Apparently.
soc. Very well : so if this is true, Polus, what is the great use of rhetoric ? For you see by what
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yap dq ck raw vvv (dpoXoyqpevcvv avrov eavrov pdXLcrra </)vXdrr€LV drrcos pq ddLKqcreL, cos- ucavdv KO.KOV egovra. ov ydp;
nnA. flam ye.
.sn. ’Eav 3e ye ddcKqcrq q avrds q dXXos tls div dv KqdqraL, avrov eKovra levaL eKeZoe, orrov d>s ra^tara ddtcreL dcKqv, rrapd rdv dLKacrrqv, B diorrep rrapd rdv larpdv, arrevdovra drrcos pq eyxpovLoOev to vdcrqpa rrjs adLKLas vrrovXov rqv t/fvxqv iroLqaeL K°d dinar ov' q rra>s Xeycopev, a> Ild/Ae, e’lrrep rd rrpdrepov peveL qpZv dpoXoyq-para; ovk dvdyKq ravra eKelvoLS ovra> pev avp(f>a)veZv, dXXtvs de pq;
nnA. Tt ydp dq <f>d>pev, a> UcoKpares;
sn. ’EttI pev apa rd drroXoyeZaOaL vrrep rrjs > O >	t o H	Z	M t t	*	/C.
aOLKtas rrjs avrovK T) yoveatv 7) eraipcov tj rracocov rj rrarpidos ddcKovarjs ov xp'Q(TCpo^ ovdev r) p-qro-pcKT] TjpZv, co IIcuAe, el pq el tls vrroXdfloL erri c rovvavTLOV, KarTjyopeZv deZv pdXLora pev eavrov, erreLra de /cat tojv olkclcvv kol raw aAAa>v, os av del ruiv cfdXaw rvyxdvq ddLKaw, Kal pxj drro-KpvrrreaOaL, aAA* els to cfravepdv dyeLV rd ddtKqpa, Iva da> dlKTjV Kal vyLTfs yevqraL, avay/ca£etv 3e /cat avrov Kal rovs dXXovs pq arrodeLXLav, aAAa
Z	/	«	z
rrapex^LV pvaavra kol avopeLats, cocnrep repveLV Kal KaeLV larpa), rd dyaOov Kal KaXdv dudKovra, pq vrroXoyL^dpevov rd dXyeLvdv, edv pev ye rrXqycov D a£ta qdLKqKOJS q, rvrrreLV rrapexovra, edv de
decrpov, deZv, edv de ^qplas, arrorlvovra, edv de </>vyqs, </>evyovra, eav de Oavarov, arroOvqoKovra, 874<
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we have just agreed that a man must keep a close watch over himself so as to avoid wrongdoing, since it would bring a great deal of evil upon him ; must he not ?
pol. Certainly.
soc. But if he is guilty of wrongdoing, either himself or anyone else he may care for, he must go of his own freewill where he may soonest pay the penalty, to the judge as if to his doctor, with the earnest intent that the disease of his injustice shall not become chronic and cause a deep incurable ulcer in his soul. Or what are we to say, Polus, if our former conclusions stand ? Must not our later ones accord with them in this way, and in this only ?
pol. Yes, what else, indeed, are we to say, Socrates ?
soc. Then for pleading in defence of injustice, whether it is oneself or one’s parents or friends or children or country that has done the wrong, rhetoric is of no use to us at all, Polus ; except one were to suppose, perchance, to the contrary, that a man ought to accuse himself first of all, and in the second place his relations or anyone else of his friends who may from time to time be guilty of wrong ; and, instead of concealing the iniquity, to bring it to light in order that he may pay the penalty and be made healthy ; and, moreover, to compel both himself and his neighbours not to cower away but to submit with closed eyes and good courage, as it were, to the cutting and burning of the surgeon, in pursuit of what is good and fair, and without reckoning in the smart: if his crimes have deserved a flogging, he must submit to the rod ; if fetters, to their grip ; if a fine, to its ' payment; if banishment, to be banished ; or if
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avrov irparrov ovra Kar'qyopov Kal avrov Kat raw aAAa>v ockcccov Kat eirl tovto xpcopevov rrj pyropiKTjj ottcd? av Karad^Xcuv ru)v ddcKqpdrcvv ycyvopevcvv dnaXXorrcovrai rov peycarov kokov, aStKtas. (frujpev ovrcv? r) prj </>a>p,€vJ co riaiAe;
E nnA. "Arona pev, a> YicoKpare?, epocye doKec, roc? pevroc epnpocrdev caco? croc dpoXoyecrac.
Sn. Ovkovv q KaKecva Xvre'ov q rdde avdyK-q crvpflacvecv;
nnA. Nat, tovto ye ovrco? ^X€1,
Sn. Tovvavrcov 8e ye av pera/3aX6vra, el dpa 8ec rcva KaKco? nocecv, e’ir eydpov evre dvrcvovv, edv pdvov pq avrd? adcKqrac vnd rov eyOpov' tovto p>ev yap evAapriTeov' eav oe aAAov aobKrj o 481 exOpds, iravrl rpdncp napaoKevaoreov, Kal irpdr-rovra Kal Xeyovra, dnco? pq Sai dcKqv pqde eX3p Trapa tov 0CKa(jTT)v9 eav oe eAur], pbrjxavrjTeov, 0770)9 av OLatpvyT) kol pvq ocp ockt^v o eyypos, aAA edv re XPV<J1°P qpnaKco? fj ttoXv, pq dnodcda)
tovto aAA* eycuv avaXccrKT)1 Kal ecs
eavrov Kat
ec? rov? eavrov ddcKco? Kal ddeco?, edv re Oavarov dtpa TjdbK'qKd)? T}> onco? pT] dirodavetrac, pdXcara pev p'qdenoTe, aAA’ dddvaro? eorac novqpd? a>v, ec de pq> ottco? cb? nXeccrrov XP®VOV ^cdxjerac B rocovro? djv. enl rd rocavra epocye doKec, <o
IlaiAe, T] pyropcKT] xPVaLP,o? ^vac, enel red ye aq
1 avaXlffK^ L. Dindorf: ayaXca/c^rai mss.
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death, to die ; himself to be the first accuser either of himself or of his relations, and to employ his rhetoric for the purpose of so exposing their iniquities that they may be relieved of that greatest evil, injustice. Shall this be our statement or not, Polus ?
pol. An extraordinary one, Socrates, it seems to me, though perhaps you do find it agrees with what went before.
soc. Well, either that must be upset, or this necessarily follows.
pol. Yes, that certainly is so.
soc. And so again conversely, supposing it is our duty to injure somebody, whether an enemy or anyone else—provided only that it is not against oneself that wrong has been done by such enemy, for this we must take care to avoid1—but supposing our enemy has wronged some one else, we must make every exertion of act and word to prevent him from being punished or coming to trial, or if he does, we must contrive that our enemy shall escape and not be punished ; nay, if he has carried off a great lot of gold, that he shall not refund it but keep and spend it on himself and his, unjustly and godlessly, or if he has committed crimes that deserve death, that he shall not die ; if possible, never die, but be deathless in his villainy, or failing that, live as long a time as may be in that condition. Such are the purposes, as it seems to me, Polus, for which rhetoric is useful, since to him who has no intention of doing wrong
1 The parenthesis humorously anticipates an objection that might be made, in a particular case, to this theory of what a really thorough enmity would be: if our enemy has robbed us of gold, of course we cannot, as is presently urged, take care that he shall not refund it.”
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/zeAAoi'Tt oSlkelv ov pLEydXr) tls pLOL Sokel r) xpela, avrrjs elvol, el or] kol eotl tls xPeLa> ep 7e tols 7Tpda0EV ovbapLT] Etfrdvr] ovoa.
KAAA. Et7T€ pLOL, d) XoLpE(f)d)V, UTTOV^d^EL TOVTO IZcvKpdTrjs r] ttol^el;
XAIP. ’E/XOt pLEV &OKEL, d) KoXXIkXeLS, VITEp-<f)VO)S OTTOvdd^ELV' OV&EV pLEVTOL OLOV TO OVTOV Epcordv.
C KAAA. Nl) TOVS 0EOVS dAA’ E7TL0VpLU). ELITE pLOL, d) %d)KpOTES> TTOTEpOV (JE S&pLEV1 VVVL OTTOvSd-^OVTO y TTOL^OVTO; EL pLEV ydp OTTOvdd^ELS TE KOL TvyydvEL tovto dXydfj ovto d XdyELs, aXXo tl 77 TjpLCOV 6 fitos OVOTETpopLpLEVOS OV ELT) TCUV dvdpd)-1	\	/	/	C if
TTOiV KOL TTOVTO TO EVOVTLO TTpOTTOpLEV, O)$ EOLKEV, M <\ Q ** 7) a oct;
Sn. KaAAitfAeiS', EL pLy TL T]V tols dv0pd)7roLs 7TO0OS, TOLS pLEV dXXo TL, TOLS dXXo TL TO OVTO, D aAAa tls v)pLU)V l$lov tl ettoox^ nddos rj ol oXXol, OVK dv T]V pd^LOV Ev8EL^O(j9aL TO) ETEpep TO EOVTOV TrdOrjpLa. XEyci) 3* evvot](jos> otl Eyd) te kol ov VVV TVyxdvOpLEV TOVTOV TL TTE7TOV06TES, Epd)VTE 3vO OVTE &VOLV EKOTEpOS, Eyd) pLEV AXkL^LO^OV TE TOV KXeLVLOV KOL (^lXoOO^LOS , OV 8e &VOLV, TOV TE ' A.0T]VOLO)V StfpLOV KOL TOV ]lvpLXdpL7TOVS. OLO0dvOpLOL OVV OOV EKOCFTOTE, KOLTTEp OVTOS &ELVOV, otl ottoo' dv <f)fj crov to. ttol^lko kol ottcds dv E (fyf] ex^LV, ov ^wapLEVOV avTLXdyELV, aAA’ ava) kol KOTO) pLETO^aXXopLEVOV' EV TE TT) EKkXt)OLO, EOV tl aov XeyovTOS d dfjpLOS d ’A0t)Volo)v pLT] c/)fj OVTO)S dx^LV, pLETO^aXXdpLEVOS XdyELS a EKELVOS
1 Q&ixtv Madvig:	mss.
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it is, I consider, of no great use, if indeed there is any use in it at all ; for in our previous argument it was nowhere to be found.
call. Tell me, Chaerephon, is Socrates in earnest over this, or only joking ?
chaer. To my thinking, Callicles, prodigiously in earnest : still, there is nothing like asking him.
call. Upon my word, just what I want to do. Tell me, Socrates, are we to take you as serious just now, or joking ? For if you are serious and what you say is really true, must not the life of us human beings have been turned upside down, and must we not be doing quite the opposite, it seems, of what we ought to do ?
soc. Callicles, if men had not certain feelings, each common to one sort of people, but each of us had a feeling peculiar to himself and apart from the rest, it would not be easy for him to indicate his own impression to his neighbour. I say this because I notice that you and I are at.this moment in much the same condition, since the two of us are enamoured each of two things—I of Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, and philosophy, and you of two, the Athenian Demus, and the son of Pyrilampes.1 Now I always observe that, for all your cleverness, you are unable to contradict your favourite, however much he may say or whatever may be his account of anything, but are ever changing over from side to side. In the Assembly, if the Athenian Demus disagrees with some statement you are making, you change over and say what it desires ; and just
1 Pyrilampes’ son was named Demus, and was famous for his beauty; cf. Aristoph. Wasps. 97. “ Demus ” was the ordinary word for the “ people ” of a city.
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ftovXerai, Kal irpds rov TlvpiXdpnovs veavlav
rov KaXdv rovrov roiavra erepa -rrevrovOas' rots yap raw rraidiKU)V ftovXevpaal re Kal Xdyois ovy oeos r* et evavnovaOai, dare, e'l rls aov Xeyovros eKaarore, a 8ta rovrovs Xeyeis, Oavpdl^oi d>s
drorrd eariv, tacos* eirrois dv avrcp, el flovXoio 482 rdXpOp Xeyeiv, orc, el psq ns rravaei rd ad rraidiKa
rovrajv rdv Xdycov, ovde av iravaei Trore ravra
Xeyajv. vdpit,e rolvvv Kat Trap’ epov yprjvac erepa roiavra aKOveiv, Kal prj Oavpa^e on eyd> ravra Xeyw, aAAa rfy (f>cXoao(/>lav, rd epa TraidiKa, iravaov ravra Xeyovaav. Xeyei ydp, <3 </>lXe eraipe, a vvv epov aKoveis, Kal pol can rcov erepaw -rratStKcov iroXv tfrrov epTrXrjKros' 6 pev ydp KAetvtetos ovros dXXore aXXcvv earl Xdyajv, B r] de </>iXoaoc/)la del rdv avrdv Xeyec de a av vvv 3avpayees, TrapfjaOa de Kal avros Xeyopevois. Y] ovv eKccvTjv egeAeygov, oirep apn eAeyov, a>s ov rd ddueecv earl Kal dducovvra dlK-rjv pX de-/ e /	,/	-a *	>'/
oopai aTravraw ea^arov KaKiov rj el tovto EaaEis dveXeyKrov, pd rdv Kvva rdv AlyvTrrlajv Oedv, ov aoL dpoXoyrjaec KaAAtKA^s*, <3 KaXXlKXecs, aAAa dca^atvijaei, ev diravn rep filep. Kalroc eyevye ocpac, d) fteXnare, Kal rfy Xvpav pot Kpeirrov ecvac avappoareev1 re Kal diaefxoveLv, Kat %opdv C (p xopr]yolT]V, Kal irXelarovs dvOpdrrrovs py dpo-
Xoyecv pot aAA* evavrla Xeyeiv paXXov rj eva dvr a epe epavnp davp<f>a>vov etvai Kal evavrla Xeyeiv.
KAAA. SwKpare?, 8oK€t? veavieveaOai ev
rois Xdyois cos dXr)0cos dTjpyydpos ojv‘ Kal vvv ravra dypyyopeis ravrdv naOdvros IlcoAou irdOos,
1 avapp.offT€iv Heusde : av<£pp.o(rT6v mss.
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the same thing happens to you in presence of that fair youth, the son of Pyrilampes ; you are unable to resist the counsels and statements of your darling, so that if anyone showed surprise at the strangeness of the things you are constantly saying under that influence, you would probably tell him, if you chose to speak the truth, that unless somebody makes your favourite stop speaking thus, you will never stop speaking thus either. Consider yourself therefore obliged to hear the same sort of remark from me now, and do not be surprised at my saying it, but make my darling, philosophy, stop talking thus. For she, my dear friend, speaks what you hear me saying now, and she is far less fickle to me than any other favourite : that son of Cleinias is ever changing his views, but philosophy always holds the same, and it is her speech that now surprises you, and she spoke it in your own presence. So you must either refute her, as I said just now, by proving that wrongdoing and impunity for wrong done is not the uttermost evil ; or, if you leave that unproved, by the Dog, god of the Egyptians, there will be no agreement between you, Callicles, and Callicles, but you will be in discord with him all your life. And yet I, my very good sir, should rather choose to have my lyre, or some chorus that I might provide for the public, out of tune and discordant, or to have any number of people disagreeing with me and contradicting me, than that I should have internal discord and contradiction in my own single self.
call. Socrates, you seem to be roistering recklessly in your talk, like the true demagogue that you are ; and you are declaiming now in this way because Polus has got into the same plight
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orrep Topyiov Karyydpei Ttpds ae irafteiv.
ydp ttov Vopylav dpatrcopevov vtto aov, eav d(f>-LKrjrat Trap* avrov pr] eTriardpevos rd Scrcaca 6 rx]V prjToptKTjv flovXdpevos paOeiv, el didagoi D avrov d Vopylas, alaxvv0Tjvai avrov Kal ef>dvai 8i-oa^eiv oia ro euos rcov avapcoircov, on ayavaKroiev dv ei ns prj (fral?)—3ia dr] radrrjv ri]v dpoXoylav dvayKaad'rjvaL evavrla avrov avrep eireiv, ae 3e auro rovro dyairav—Kal aov KarayeXdv, cos yd poi doKeiv, dp0a>s rdre' vvv 8e TtaXiv avros ravrov ~ v n	x v	*	> \	~	>
tovto CTTauev. kcu eyurye xar avTO tovto ovk ayapai IIcoAov, on aoi avvex^p^ae rd adiKeiv E	eivai rov adiK€io0ar ck ravrrjs ydp av
rfjs dpoXoylas avros vtto aov avpTrooia0els dv rocs Xdyois eTTearopla0T], aloyvv0els a evdei elrreiv. av ydp rep dvn, d) Tid)Kpares, els rotavra dyecs (fioprcKa Kal d^pcrjyopLKd, cfidaKcov ryv dXrjdecav dccoKecv, a (/>vaec pev ovk ean KaXa, vopep oe. a>s ra rroAAa oe ravra evavna aAAr)-Xocs ear tv, rj re cfrvacs Kal 6 vdpos' eav ovv ns alaxvvrjrai, koI prj roXpa Xeyeiv arrep voec, avayKa-483 £erai evavrla Xeyeiv. d Kal av rovro rd ao-
</>dv KaravevorjKOJS KaKOvpyeis dv rois Xoyois, ddv pev ns Kara vdpov Xeyxp Kara </>vaiv vnepcorcov, eav de ra tt}S epuaeco?, ra tov vop<ov. coGTrep avnKa dv rovrois, rep ddiKeiv re Kal rep ddiKei-adai, FIcoAou rd Kara vdpov a'laxiov Xeyovros, av
1 The distinction between “ natural,” or absolute, and “conventional,” or legal, right, first made by the Ionian Archelaus who taught Socrates in his youth, is developed at length in the Republic (i. 388 foil.), and was a constant subject of discussion among the sophists of Plato’s time.
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as he was accusing Gorgias of letting himself be led into by you. For he said, I think, when you asked Gorgias whether, supposing a man came to him with no knowledge of justice but a desire to learn rhetoric, he would instruct the man, Gorgias showed some shame and said he would, because of the habit of mind in people which would make them indignant if refused—and so, because of this admission, he was forced to contradict himself, and that was just what suited you — and Polus was right, to my thinking, in mocking at you as he did then ; but this time he has got into the very same plight himself. For my own part, where I am not satisfied with Polus is just that concession he made to you—that doing wrong is fouler than suffering it; for owing to this admission he too in his turn got entangled in your argument and had his mouth stopped, being ashamed to say what he thought. For you, Socrates, really turn the talk into such low, popular clap-trap, while you give out that you are pursuing the truth—into stuff that is “ fair,” not by nature, but by convention.1 Yet for the most part these two—nature and convention—are opposed to each other, so that if a man is ashamed and dares not say what he thinks, he is forced to contradict himself. And this, look you, is the clever trick you have devised for our undoing in your discussions : when a man states anything according to convention you slip “ according to nature ” into your questions ; and again, if he means nature, you imply convention. In the present case, for instance, of doing and suffering wrong, when Polus was speaking of what is conventionally fouler, you followed it up in the sense
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rov Xdyov1 cdicoKades koto. </)vaiv. c^vcrei p,ei> \	if f 5	*f	\	/	\	> o
yap irav awycov wnv oirep Kai, KaKcov, to adt-
KeicrOai, vdp,cp 8e to ddiKeiv. tovto y earc
\	\	* Q V
ovoe yap avopos
to rrdOrjpia, rd ddiKeicrOai, aAA*
B dvdpaTrddoV TIVOS, <p KpeiTTOV eOTl T€0vdvai ?) £rjv, ocm$ dducovpievos Kai rrpoTTrjXaKi^dpievos pd] olds T£ ecrrlv avTos avTco ftorjdeiv p/qde aXXcp ov dv KTjdrjTai. aAA’, oipiai, oi TiOepevoi tovs vd-p,ovs oi acrOeveis dvOpcorroi eicri koi oi iroXXoi. Trpds avTovs ovv Kal to avTois ovpddpov tovs Te vdpiovs TidevTai Kai tovs erraivovs enaivovcri Kal C tovs ipdyovs ipeyovcnv, eKc^o^ovvTes tovs eppeo-pievecrrepovs tcov dvOpcoircov Kal dvvaTovs ovtos \ / if	tf	\	,	X /	>/	\/
7TA6OV	wa pr] avTow ttaeov eyayatv, Aeyovaiv
dos aiuxpdv Kal ddiKov to TrXeovcKTeiv, Kal tovto can to adiKciv, to rrXdov tcov aXXcov ^rpreiv e^^iv’ dyarrcocri ydp, oipai, avToi dv to iuov eycoai ^auAorepot ovtcs- did TavTa 8tj vdpicp p,ev tovto ddiKov Kal aicjxpdv Xdy&rai, to itXcov ^rpreiv D dx^iv TCOV TToXXcdv, Kal ddlKGlV ai)TO KaXovaiV TJ
de ye, oipiai, envois avr?) airocjiatvei avTo, oti ducaidv earn tov dpetveo tov x€^Pov°s rrXeov eyeiv Kal tov dvvaTcoTepov tov ddwaTcoTepov. drjXoi Oe TavTa 'TToAAaxov oti out<vs	Kac ev tois
aAAois t^pois ical tcov avOpcorrcov ev dXais Tais TroXeai Kal tois yeveaiv, oti ovtco to diKatov KeKpiTai, tov KpeiTTCo tov TjTToros dpx^iv Kal TrXeov ex^iv. e-Tel ttoIco diKaico xpdipievos Z.ep%Y]s E dirl Trjv 'EAAaSa eoTpaTevcrev rj 6 rraTrjp avTov
€7Ti HiKvflas; T) aAAa pivpia dv tis dyoi TOiavTa Xeyeiv aAA*, oip,ai, ovtoi Kara c^vuiv rrjv tov
1 Xbyov Riemann : vb/iop msm.
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of what is naturally so. For by nature everything is fouler that is more evil, such as suffering wrong : doing it is fouler only by convention. Indeed this endurance of wrong done is not a man’s part at all, but a poor slave’s, for whom it is better to be dead than alive, as it is for anybody who, when wronged or insulted, is unable to protect himself or anyone else for whom he cares. But I suppose the makers of the laws are the weaker sort of men, and the more numerous. So it is with a view to themselves and their own interest that they make their laws and distribute their praises and censures ; and to terrorize the stronger sort of folk who are able to get an advantage, and to prevent them from getting one over them, they tell them that such aggrandizement is foul and unjust, and that wrongdoing is just this endeavour to get the advantage of one’s neighbours : for I expect they are well content to see themselves on an equality, when they are so inferior. So this is why by convention it is termed unjust and foul to aim at an advantage over the majority, and why they call it wrongdoing : but nature, in my opinion, herself proclaims the fact that it is right for the better to have advantage of the worse, and the abler of the feebler. It is obvious in many cases that this is so, not only in the animal world, but in the states and races, collectively, of men—that, right has been decided to consist in the sway and advantage of the stronger over the weaker. For by what manner of right did Xerxes march against Greece, or his father against Scythia ? Or take the countless other cases of the sort that one might mention. Why, surely
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SiKatov ravra irpdrrovcjb, Kal val ped Ata Kara vopcov ye rov rips (pvcrecos, ov pcevroL locos Kara tovtov, ov r^pbeLS TbOepLeOa' rrXarrovres rovs fleX-tlcttovs Kal eppcopLeveordrovs rjpLtov avrcvv, ck vecov Xapflavovres, tocrrrep Xeovras, KareTradovres 484 re Kal yorjrevovres KaradovXovpbeda Xeyovres, t	X ft	\ >r	X ~ f »	X	\ X
cos to barov	xprj eyebv	kol	tovto earn,	to	KaAov
Kal to dbKabov. edv de ye, oi/z,ai, c/ojolv LKavrjv yevrprab eycov avrjp, Trdvra ravra aTrooebcrapLevos Kal dbapp^as Kal dba</>vy(vv, KaraTrariijcras rd ypLerepa ypdpLpLara Kal pLayyavedpcara Kal errcodds Kal vdpbovs rovs rrapd (/ojolv dvravras, eTravaards dve<{)dvT) deoTTOTTjs rjpLerepos d dovXos, Kal ev-B ravda e^eXapaf/e rd rf/s <f>voe(os dcKabov. do Kei 8e pLOb Kal Hlvdapos airep ey<o Xeyco evdecKwaOai ev rep acrpLarL ev <3 XeyeL orb
k
vopLos d irdvrcov flacrbXevs Ovarcov re Kal dOavarcov*
T	\ C / I f
OVTOS O€ OTj, (pYJCHV)---
dyeb ducabcdv to Pbabdrarov VTTeprdra xccpt" reKpxdpopbab epyoLabV 'IdpaKXeos, enel aTTpcaras—
Xeyeb ovtco ttojs' to yap aapLa ovk eTTborapbab’ x /	Q>, V	ft	!	>Z(SZ
Xeyeb o orb ovre Tipbapcevos ovre oovros rov C Vypvdvov rjXdoaro ras fiovs> a>s rovrov ovros rov dbKacov (f>vaei, Kal ftovs Kal raXXa KTTjpLara etvac rrdvra rov fteXrbovds re Kal Kpelrrovos ra T(ov xebpdvaiv re Kal Tjrrdvcov.
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these men follow nature—the nature of right—in acting thus ; yes, on my soul, and follow the law1 of nature — though not that, I dare say, which is made by us; we mould the best and strongest amongst us, taking them from their infancy like young lions, and utterly enthral them by our spells and witchcraft, telling them the while that they must have but their equal share, and that this is what is fair and just. But, I fancy, when some man arises with a nature of sufficient force, he shakes off all that we have taught him, bursts his bonds, and breaks free ; he tramples underfoot our codes and juggleries, our charms and “ laws,” which are all against nature ; our slave rises in revolt and shows himself our master, and there dawns the full light of natural justice. And it seems to me that Pindar adds his evidence to what I say, in the ode where he says—
Law the sovereign of all, Mortals and immortals,
which, so he continues,—
Carries all with highest hand, Justifying the utmost force : in proof I take The deeds of Hercules, for unpurchased 2—
the words are something like that—I do not know the poem well—but it tells how he drove off the cows as neither a purchase nor a gift from Geryones ; taking it as a natural right that cows or any other possessions of the inferior and weaker should all belong to the superior and stronger.
1	Callicles boldly applies the word which so far has been used in the sense of man-made law or convention, in its widest sense of “ general rule ” or “principle.”
2	Pindar, fr. 169 (Bergk).
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1 o [lev ovv aArjUes ovra>s yvcoarj be, ap cm ra pec^co eXOrjs eacras 7]$Y] c^cXocro^Lav. cfnXo-uoc/>ia yap rot ecrrcv, co TicoKpares, \aplev, dv tls avrov perpccos acprjTac ev ttj 'qAcKca' eav de rre-pacrepco rov Sc'ovtos evSiarpi^i), Sta^^opa tcov avffpcoircov. eav yap Kal irdvv evc/ivys T) Kal iropp.o TTjS TjXudas cJuXocro^fj, dvdyKT) irdvTcov
D airecpov yeyovevac ecrrcv, cov XPV epirecpov ecvac tov peXXovra KaXdv KayaOov Kal evdoKcpov ecrecrOac dvZpa. Kal yap rcov vopcov direcpoc ylyvovrac rdv Kara rrjv iroXcv, Kal rdv Xoycov, ocs Sec Xpdpevov opcXecv ev tocs crvpftoXacocs rocs dvOpcb-irocs Kal c8ta Kal &qpoorca, Kal tcov vfiovaw tc Kal eTudv/jLidv tcov dvOpayrreuvv, Kal avXX^^rjv to>v r/0dv iravTairaatv aireipoi ylyvovTai. eTret-8av ovv eXOojatv cls TLva ISlav a) iroXtTLKrjv TTpagw, KarayeAaaroc yuyvovrai, co(jmep ye, OLficu, ot E ttoXitlkoI, erreiSav av els rds vpceTepas ScaTptflds eXOcvoL Kal tovs Xoyovs, KaTayeXacrTol elac. trvpflaivei yap to tov ^vptiri^ov' Xapirpos r' eorlv eKaoTos ev tovto), Kairl tovt' eirel-
yerai,
vep.u)v to irXeiuTOV 7]p,epas tovtco p,epos, tv avTOS avTov rvy^avet peATLOTOS cov
485 dirov 3* dv cfravXos y, evTevOev </>evyei Kal Xol-dopei tovto, to 8* eTepov eiraLvec, evvota ttj eavTov, rjyovpevos ovtcos avTos eavTov eiraiveLV. aAA’ , oi/xai, to dpdoTaTov ecrrcv dp</>oTepo)v pera-
1 Eurip. fr. Antiope. Zethus and Amphion, twins born to Zeus by Antiope, were left by her on Mt. Cithaeron, 888
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Well, that is the truth of the matter; and you will grasp it if you will now put philosophy aside and pass to greater things. For philosophy, you know, Socrates, is a charming thing, if a man has to do with it moderately in his younger days ; but if he continues to spend his time on it too long, it is ruin to any man. However well endowed one may be, if one philosophizes far on into life, one must needs find oneself ignorant of everything that ought to be familiar to the man who would be a thorough gentleman and make a good figure in the world. For such people are shown to be ignorant of the laws of their city, and of the terms which have to be used in negotiating agreements with their fellows in private or in public affairs, and of human pleasures and desires ; and, in short, to be utterly inexperienced in men’s characters. So when they enter upon any private or public business they make themselves ridiculous, just as on the other hand, I suppose, when public men engage in your studies and discussions, they are quite ridiculous. The fact is, as Euripides has it—
Each shines in that, to that end presses on, Allotting there the chiefest part o’ the day, Wherein he haply can surpass himself1—
whereas that in which he is weak he shuns and vilifies; but the other heBpraises, in kindness to himself, thinking in this way to praise himself also. But the most proper course, I consider, is to take
«
where Zethus grew up as a man of the field, and Amphion as a musician. Here probably Amphion is speaking in defence of the quieter life; further on, in the quotations given in 486 b, c, Zethus reproaches him with his effeminacy.
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o^eTv* ifjiXocro^tas pev daov Traibeia? %dpiv KaXov p,€7e^eivJ Kal ovk attrxpov peipaidcp ovre </>iXo-cro</>eiv'> eireidav be ydy irpea^VTepos tov dvOpuiiros en (/uXoorof/rij, KarayeXacrrov, <3 ScoKpare?, rd
Xpvjptti ylyveTai, Kal eycoye dpoioTaxov Tidaya) B irpds tovs </)(,Xoao</>ovvras dtairep irpds rods i^eX-x Y •	x iy	n	x x	txi
AiQopevovs Kai, iracQovras• orav pev yap iraioiov iba>, <3 ert irpoar'qKei diaXeyeodai ovtoj, ipeXXi-£6pevov Kal irai^ov, yalpu) re Kal yapiev poi ^aive7ai Kai eXevOepiov Kal irpeirov rrj rov iraidlov TjXuda, drav be cra(f>dj$ diaXeyopevov iraidaplov
aKovau), iriKpdv rl poi doKei xpypa eivai Kal avia pov ra d>ra Kal poi doKei dovXoirpeires n
etvai" drav de dvdpds aKovcrp ns if/eXXi^opevov C i] iral^ovra dpa, KarayeXacrrov (Jfalverai Kai v e<	\	»i.	, \ -r »/
avavopov Kai irA.rjya>v agiov. ravrov ovv eyoyye tovto iracrxa> ^cu irpds tovs (f>iXoao(f)ovvTas. irapa1 veep p,ev ydp [leipaKico dpayv <f>iXoao(f)lav dyap,ai, Kal irpeireiv p.oi doKei, Kal rjyovpiai eXevOepdv Tiva eivai tovtov tov dvOpooirov, tov be
pLrj </>iXocro(f)ovvTa dveXevOepov Kal ovdeiroTe ovde-vds a^idxyovTa eavTOv ovtc KaXov ovtc yevvalov >	tt	x ’ <}• x	n /	>r
irpaypiaTos’ oTav oe ar) irpeapvTepov coco eTi (f>iXoao</)OvvTa Kal pvr) diraXXoTTopevov} irXiyyaw p,oi doKei rjdr) deiodai, <3 2jajKpa7e$, ovtos d avr/p. o ydp vvv dy eXeyov, vndpxei tovtco to) dvOpdiiroj, Kav irdvv ev<f>vr]S 'Q, dvdvdpcp yeveuBai (frevyovn Ta peaa tt^s irdXeats Kal Tas dyopds, ev ais ec/rr) 6 iroi'qT'rjs tovs avdpas dpiirpeireis ylyveaBai, KaTadedvKon de tov Xoiitov fllov fliawai p.€Ta peipaKlmv ev yaivla Tpiuw rf TeTTapaiv if/iOvpl^ovTa, eXevOepov be Kat p,eya Kal veaviKov3
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a share of both. It is a fine thing to partake of philosophy just for the sake of education, and it is no disgrace for a lad to follow it: but when a man already advancing in years continues in its pursuit, the affair, Socrates, becomes ridiculous ; and for my part I have much the same feeling towards students of philosophy as towards those who lisp or play tricks. For when I see a little child, to whom it is still natural to talk in that way, lisping or playing some trick, I enjoy it, and it strikes me as pretty and ingenuous and suitable to the infant’s age ; whereas if I hear a small child talk distinctly, I find it a disagreeable thing, and it offends my ears and seems to me more befitting a slave. But when one hears a grown man lisp, or sees him play tricks, it strikes one as something ridiculous and unmanly, that deserves a whipping. Just the same, then, is my feeling towards the followers of philosophy. For when I see philosophy in a young lad I approve of it; I consider it suitable, and I regard him as a person of liberal mind: whereas one who does not follow it I account illiberal and never likely to expect of himself any fine or generous action. But when I see an elderly man still going on with philosophy and not getting rid of it, that is the gentleman, Socrates, whom I think in need of a whipping. For as I said just now, this person, however well endowed he may be, is bound to become unmanly- through shunning the centres and marts of the city, in which, as the poet* 1 said, “ men get them note and glory ” ; he must cower down and spend the rest of his days whispering in a corner with three or four lads, and never utter
_______1 Homer, II. ix. 441._______________
1 rapa Stephanas: irepl mss. 2 veaviKiiv Heindorf: Itcavitv mss.
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E jit^Se^ore </>0e'y£aa0at. eyd> 8e, a> ScoKpares, rrpds ere emeiKiHis eyat (friXuccvs' Kiv8vveva> ovv TTCTTOvOevai VVV O7T€p 6 T/fjOoS TTpOS TOV *A.pif)lova 6 TLvpnrlSov, ovirep epvrjaO'qv. Kai yap epoi Totavr’ arra evrep^erat Trpos ae Ae'yetv, oiarrep GKCLPOS Trpos TOP aO€A(pOP, OTL apLZACLS) co LiCO-Kpares, a>v 8et ae eTTt/zeAeta^at, Kal <f>vaiv ^vyrjs
<S8e yevvatav p,etpa/<ta>8et rtvt Staarpe^ets-1 pop-486 <f>a>paTi, Kal ovr* av 8ckt]s ftovXaiai TrpoaOei* av 6p0a>s Xoyov, ovr* eueds av Kal rriOavov Xdftois, ovfF virep aXXov veaviKov ^ovXevpa ftovXevaaio.
KaiTOi, a) r^tXe Stoxpares—Kal poi pifoev dy^e-o3fjs‘ evvola yap epco rfj afj—ovk aiaypov SoKei aoi etvat ovtws ^yeiv, a>s eyd> ae ot/tat eyeiv Kal rovs dXXovs tovs Troppo) del <^iXoao(f>ias eXavvovTas ; vvv ydp et tis aov Xaftopevos t) aXXov OTOVOVV TO)V TOIOVTCOV €t$ TO ^€ap<JjT7)piOV dudyoi, (f>daKOJV aStKetv p/rfoev ddtKovvTa, otaO' oti ovk dv eyots o rt yptfaaio aavTcp, aAA’ t’Aty-B yiarrjS av Kai yaapepo ovk eyoov o rt enrols, Kai els to diKaaTypiov ava^as, Karrjyopov Tvydjv rravv </>avXov Kal poydrjpov, diroddvois dv, et /SovXoito OavaTov aoi TipaaOai. koitoi ttojs aoc/>6v tovto eartv, a> ^id)KpaTes, tjtis ev</>vfj Xaftovaa f	1	»a	!	>
TeyvT) (pa)Ta euTjKe yeipova, prjTe avTov avTip dvvapevov ^orjOeiv p/^8’ e/cacoaat ex ra>v peyt-arcov Kivdvvujv pryre eavTov pr)Te aXXov prfieva, C vrrd 8e To)v eydpcov rrepiavXaaOai rraaav tt^v ovalav, aTeyvids 8e aTipov tfiv ev T'fj TrdXei; tov O€ TOLOVTOP, €C TL KOA, ajpOLKOTtpOP CLpTJCrUaL, e^eartv errl Kopprjs totitovto pr) 8t8ovat 8txijv.
1 8iaffTp^<j)cis Valckenaer : 3iarp^7reis, SiaTrp^iren mss.
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anything free or high or spirited. Now I, Socrates, am quite fairly friendly to you, and so I feel very much at this moment as Zethus did, whom I have mentioned, towards Amphion in Euripides. Indeed I am prompted to address you in the same sort of words as he did his brother : “ You neglect, Socrates, what you ought to mind ; you distort with a kind of boyish travesty a soul of such noble nature ; and neither will you bring to the counsels of justice any rightly spoken word, nor will you accept any as probable or convincing, nor advise any gallant plan for your fellow.” And yet, my dear Socrates— now do not be annoyed with me, for I am going to say this from goodwill to you—does it not seem to you disgraceful to be in the state I consider you are in, along with the rest of those who are ever pushing further into philosophy ? For as it is, if somebody should seize hold of you or anyone else at all of your sort, and drag you off to prison, asserting that you were guilty of a wrong you had never done, you know you would be at a loss what to do with yourself, and would be all dizzy and agape without a w’ord to say ; and when you came up in court, though your accuser might be ever so paltry a rascal, you would have to die if he chose to claim death as your penalty. And yet what wisdom is there, Socrates, in “ an art that found a man of goodly parts and made him worse,” unable either to succour himself, or to deliver himself or anyone else from the greatest dangers, but like to be stripped by his enemies of all his substance, and to live in his city as an absolute outcast ? Such a person, if one may use a rather low expression, can be given a box on the ear with
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aAA* d> 'yaBe, epol rrelBov, rravcrab 8* eAey^cop, /	>	/	>/	\ it
rrpaypartov o ev/iovaiau acrKeb, /cat aovcet orroBev 8dgebs t/>povebv, aAAots ra Kopi/rd ravra at^ets, etre XYjpqpara \pq <£apat etpat etre <£Auaptas, D e’f cop KevobtJbv ey Karo ckt) ore ls Sopois- £qXa>v ovk eXeyyovras dv8pas rd pucpd ravra, aAA’ dis ecrrb Kal fltos Kal 86ga Kal aAAa rroXXa dyaBa.
sn. Et xpvarjv eycop ervyyavov rrjv i/jvxqv, co KaAAt/cAet?, ovk ap otet pe dupevov evpew rovrcov rbvd rtdv At#cop, y ftaaavltpvcrb rov \pvaov, rr/v dptcrr'qv, rrpos qvrtva epeXXov rrpocrayaydiv avr-qv, et pob opoXoyqaeiev eKCLvq koXcos reBeparreverBab x / r t * a » t	u	x > <j. z
rqv tpv)cqv, ev ebcreauab orb bKavtos eyco /cat ovoev E pob Set dXXrjs flacrdvov;
KAAA. IIpos1 rt &q rovr epcoras, di Scokpares;
2X1. ’Eyco aob Jpd)’ vvv otpab eydj crol evrerv-XqK(l)s robovrq) eppaltp evrerv^Kevac.
KAAA. Tt dr/;
Sn. Eu otc’ orb, ap pob av opoXoy'qcrqs rrepl cop 7) epr) tyv^r] oo^a^eb, ravr rjor) eo’rtv avra 487 rdXqO'q. evvou) yap, orb rov peXXovra ftaoavbebv bKavdis faxqs rrepb dpOuis re ^aKrqs Kal p-q rpla apa det e^etv, a av iravra £X€i$> €7n<JTT]p/qv re Kat eupocav xat 'irapprjaLav. eyat yap irQAAois ev-/	r t	K o fY	S'
rvy^ava), ot e/xe ovy otoc re eon paaavu^w> oca to pj] aotpob elvat ajairep av erepoL oe ao(pob pev elcrbv, ovk eBeXovab 8e pob Xeyebv rqv dXr/Becav, & x x x z£ n z	tf	r x 5 x > z
Ota to prj KTjoeuoab pov tocrrrep crv’ rco oe gevco B rto8e, Topytas re Kal JI/oAos, ao</>cb pev Kal ^>tAco eurov epd>, ev8eeurepto 8e rrappqalas Kal alcrxyv~
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impunity. No, take my advice, my good sir, “ and cease refuting; some practical proficiency induce,”—something that will give you credit for sense : “to others leave these pretty toys,”—call them vapourings or fooleries as you will,—“ which will bring you to inhabit empty halls ” ; and emulate, not men who probe these trifles, but who have means and repute and other good things in plenty.
soc. If my soul had happened to be made of gold, Callicles, do you not think I should have been delighted to find one of those stones with which they test gold, and the best one; which, if I applied it, and it confirmed to me that my soul had been properly tended, would give me full assurance that I am in a satisfactory state and have no need of other testing ?
call. What is the point of that question, Socrates ?
soc. I will tell you. I am just thinking what a lucky stroke I have had in striking up with you.
call. How so ?
soc. I am certain that whenever you agree with me in any view that my soul takes, this must be the very truth. For I conceive that whoever would sufficiently test a soul as to rectitude of life or the reverse should go to work with three things which are all in your possession — knowledge, goodwill, and frankness. I meet with many people who are unable to test me, because they are not wise as you are ; while others, though wise, are unwilling to tell me the truth, because they do not care for me as you do; and our two visitors here, Gorgias and Polus, though wise and friendly to me, are more - lacking in frankness and inclined to bashfulness than
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ryporepco paXXov rov Seovros* rrcos yap ov; co ye els roaovrov alaydvys eXyXvOarov, coare Sea to alaxvveaOai, roXpa eKar epos avrcov avros avrcp evavna Xeyecv evavriov ttoXXcov dvOpcoircov, Kal ravra rrepl rcbv peytarcov. av 8e ravra -rravra
V	A ♦	1/\X	» W	/<>	/	X
execs’, a oc aAAoc ovk exovar Trerraioevaai re yap iKavcos, cos rroXXol dv c/)yaaLev ’AOyvatcov, Kal epol el evvovs. nvi reKpyplcp xpcopxu; eyed aoi 0 epa>. o?8a vpas eyed, a> KaAAcKAecs', rerrapas dvras koivcovovs yeyovoras ao</>cas, ae re Kal TcaavSpov tov * A^cSvacov Kac vAv8pcova tov ’Avdponcovos Kal NauacxuS^v tov XoAapyea* Kac TTore vpcov eyed erryKOvaa flovXevopevcov, p^XP1, otto c ryv aocbtav daKyreov eiy, Kal ot8a on evtKa ev vpiv rotaSe tc$ 8dga, py TrpoOvpeiaOai els ryv aKptfieiav ^cAoao^ecv, aAAa evXafteiaOai rrap-D eKeXeveaOe dXXyXois, orrcos py irepa rov Se'ovros aorfxvrepoL yevopevot Xyaere 8m</>0apevres- eireLby o^v aov aKOVU) ravra epol avpftovXevovros, airep rocs aeavrov eratpordrots, cKavov poi reKpypcov »	V t S X ZJ «	»	f	\ X </
eanv, on cos aAyucos pot evvovs cl. Kat, pyv on ye olos Trappyaia^eaOaL Kal py alaxvveaOat, avros re </>ys- Kal 6 Xdyos ov dXlyov Trpdrepov eAeyes1 opoAoyec aoi. e^ec oy ovrcoac oyAov on E tovtcov Trepi, vvvl. edv tc av ev rocs Xoyocs dpo-
Xoyyays poi, fleftaaavcapevov tovt y8y earac iKavcos vtt* epov re Kal aov, Kal ovKen avro 8eyaei e7r* dXXyv ftaaavov dva^epecv. ov yap dv
1 Andron is one of the wise men who meet in the house of Callias, Protag. 315 ; Nausicydes may be the wealthy meal-merchant mentioned in Aristoph. Eccles. 426, and Xen. Mem. ii. 7. 6. Of Tisander nothing is known.
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they should be : nay, it must be so, when they have carried modesty to such a point that each of them can bring himself, out of sheer modesty, to contradict himself in face of a large company, and that on questions of the greatest importance. But you have all these qualities which the rest of them lack : you have had a sound education, as many here in Athens will agree ; and you are well disposed to me. You ask what proof I have ? I will tell you. I know, Callicles, that four of you have formed a partnership in wisdom—you, Tisander of Aphidnae, Andron, son of Androtion, and Nausicydes of Cholarges ;1 and I once overheard you debating how far the cultivation of wisdom should be carried, and I know you were deciding in favour of some such view as this—that one should not be carried away into the minuter points of philosophy, but you exhorted one another to beware of making yourselves overwise, lest you should unwittingly work your own ruin. So when I hear you giving me the same advice as you gave your own most intimate friends, I have proof enough that you really are well disposed to me. And further, as to your aptness to speak out frankly and not be bashful, you not only claim this yourself, but you are borne out too by the speech that you made a short while ago. Well, this is clearly the position of our question at present : if you can bear me out in any point arising in our argument, that point can at once be taken as having been amply tested by both you and me, and there will be no more need of referring it to a further test; for no defect of wisdom or access
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?roT€ auro avvextvpqaas av ovre aotpias evoetq ovr aia^vv^s rrapovaia, ov8’ av arrardov e’/xe avyx^vpqaais av </>iXos yap poi cl, <bs Kal avrds rep dvri ovv q epq Kal q err) dpoXoyia reXos qbq egei rqs dXqOeias. irdvrajv 8e KaXXiarq earlv q OKei/sts, <3 KaAAiKAei?, ire pl rovrcov cov av 817 poi eTreripqoas, ttoiov nva XP^i eivai rov avopa 488 Kal ri eTrirqbeveiv Kal pdxpi rov, Kal Trpeaflvrepov
\

Kac vecorepov ovra
. eya> yap a tl p/q opua>$
ttparr co Kara rov ftiov rov epavrov, ev taOi rovro dri ovy €Ku>v egapaprdvai aAA’ dpa3ia rfj epfj' av ovv, coarrep qpga) vovdereiv pe, pr) dnoaryjs, aAA’ iKavcos poc evSei^at, ri eon rovro 6 cttitt)-bevreov poi, Kal riva rpovrov Kr^craiprjv dv auro,
Kal edv pe Xd/fys vvv pev croi, dpoXoyr/aavra, ev be rqj vcrrepq) ypovcp prj ravra nparrovra d/rrep B (vpoXoyTjcra, irdvv^pe rjyov ^XaKa eivai Kat prjKeri rrore pe vov0errprr)S varepov, d>s p/r)8evos a£tov ovra. eg apxqs be poi erravaXafle, ircbs </)?)$ ro OLKaiov e^eiv Kai av /cat llivoapos’ ro Kara tpvcriv; ayetv ^ia rov Kpeirra) rd ra>v rjrrovajv Kal dp^eiv rov /SeXriu) rcov xetpovcvv Kal nXeov ex^v rov dpeiva) rov </>avXorepov; pt) ri dXXo Xeyeis rd biKaiov etvai, 'q bpOcos pepvqpai;
kaaa. ’AAAa ravra eXeyov Kal rdre Kal vvv Xeyu).
sn. Ilorepov 8e rov avrov /SeXria) KaXecs av
C Kal Kpeirriv; ovbe yap roL rdre olds r* q padeiv oov ri TTore XeyoLS. rrdrepov rovs laxvporepovs Kpeirrovs koXcls Kal Set aKpodaOai rov laxv-porepov rovs daOevearepovs, oiov poi SoKeis Kai
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of modesty could ever have been your motive in making this concession, nor again could you make it to deceive me : for you are my friend, as you say yourself. Hence any agreement between you and me must really have attained the perfection of truth. And on no themes could one make more honourable inquiry, Callicles, than on those which you have reproached me with—what character one should have, and what should be one’s pursuits and up to what point, in later as in earlier years. For I assure you that if there is any fault of conduct to be found in my own life it is not an intentional error, but due to my ignorance : so I ask you not to break off in the middle of your task of admonishing me, but to make fully clear to me what it is that I ought to pursue and by what means I may attain it; and if you find me in agreement with you now, and afterwards failing to do what I agreed to, regard me as a regular dunce and never trouble any more to admonish me again—a mere good-for-nothing. Now, go right back and repeat to me what you and Pindar hold natural justice to consist in : is it that the superior should forcibly despoil the inferior, the better rule the worse, and the nobler have more than the meaner ? Have you some other account to give of justice, or do I remember aright ?
call. Why, that is what I said then, and I say it now also.
soc. Is it the same person that you call “ better ” and “ superior ” ? For I must say I was no more able then to understand what your meaning might be. Is it the stronger folk that you call superior, and are the weaker ones bound to hearken to the stronger one — as for instance I think you were
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totc ev&eLKwadcu, os al peydXaL ttoXcls eni Tas X	X X I / C /	»/	V	/
a pi. kpas Kara ro (pvaei ockolov epyovraL, otl Kpevr-rovs f^ol Kal layypdrepaL, cos to Kpetrrov Kal layvporepov Kal fteXriov ravrdv dv, care ^cAtlo pev elvac, 17TTC0 §€ Kal dadevearepov, Kal Kpelrro pev elvai, poy0Y]pdrepov Se* 7j 6 avros dpos earl D tov /JcXtcovos Kal rov Kpelrrovos ; rovro pot, avrd aa</>os dcdpcaov, ravrdv r) erepov eon rd Kpeirrov Kal rd fleXriov Kal rd tayvpore pov ;
KAAA. ’AAA’ eyco aoL aatftos Xeyo, orc ravrdv earLV.
2n. Ovkovv ol rroXXol rov evds Kpelrrovs elal Kara </)Volv; ol dr) Kal rods vdpovs ridevraL errl to evl, atanep Kal av dprL eXeyes.
KAAA. Ileus yap ov;
2X1. Ta tujp iroXXcdv dpa vopepa rd, ra>v KpeLrrd~ viov cotlv.
kaaa. flaw ye.
E sn. Ovkovv rd. ru>v fleXrcdvcov; ol yap Kpelr-rovs fleXrtovs ttoXv Kara, rdv adv Xdyov.
kaaa. NaZ.
Sfi. Ovkovv Ta tovtojv vdpepa Kara. tfrvaLV KaXd, KpeLrrdvov ye dvrcov;
KAAA. ^7) PL.
2H. *Ap* odv OL iroXXol VOplt,OVaLV ovreos, d)S dprL ad av eXeyes> ducaLov etvaL rd laov eye.Lv Kal 489 alayLov rd aSiKeiv tov ddLKecadaL; earL ravra r) ov; Kal ottos py dXoar; evravda av alayvvdpevos' vopl^ovaLV, 7} ov, ol rroXXol rd laov eyeLV aAA’ ov 400
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also pointing out then, that the great states attack the little ones in accordance with natural right, because they are superior and stronger, on the ground that the superior and the stronger and the better are all the same thing; or is it possible to be better and yet inferior and weaker, and to be superior and yet more wicked ? Or is the definition of the better and the superior the same ? This is just what I bid you declare in definite terms— whether the superior and the better and the stronger are the same or different.
call. Well, I tell you plainly, they are all the same.
soc. Now, are the many superior by nature to the one ? I mean those who make the laws to keep a check on the one, as you were saying yourself just now.
call. Of course.
soc. Then the ordinances of the many are those of the superior.
call. Certainly.
soc. And so of the better ? For the superior are far better, by your account.
call. Yes.
soc. And so their ordinances are by nature “ fair,” since they are superior who made them ?
call. I agree.
soc. Then is it the opinion of the many that— as you also said a moment ago—justice means having an equal share, and it is fouler to wrong than be wronged ? Is that so, or not ? And mind you are not caught this time in a bashful fit. Is it, or is it not, the opinion of the many that to have one’s equal share, and not more than others, is just,
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to nXeov 8cKacov ecvac, ical acaycov to d8cKecv tov d8iKeca0aL; pr) </>0dvec poc airoKpcvaadac tovto, KaAAtK/Xet?, tv*, edv poi dpoXoy^arjs, fleftacd)-er e	s o> *
ozo/iat T]Or] jrapa aov, are ucavov avopos oca-yvaivac dipoXoy?] kotos .
KAAA. *AAA* ot ye noXXol vopetpvaev ovreos.
2H. Uv vopa) apa povov eaTcv acu%cov to d8cKecv tov d8iKeca()ac, ou8e Stxatov to 'taov B eye tv, aAAa Kat </>vaei' aicrre Kcv8vvevecs ovk aX^Orj Xeyecv ev rot? irpoaOev ou8e dpOuis epov
« X t	tr i	i x <	,	<
KaTrjyopecv Aeyarv, otl evavTiov earev o vopos Kac rj fiver cs, a 8t] Kal eyd> yvovs kokovpyd) ev tols Xoyocs, eav pev tls koto, efivaiv Xeyrp enl tov vopov ayevv, eav oe tls Kara tov vopov, em tt)v tpvcrcv.
KAAA. OvtooI dvrjp ov TtavaeTac <f>Xvapa>v. elnc pOL, d) Hd)KpaTe$, ovk aluyvvT), ttjXlkovtos d>V, C dvopaTa Or/pevcov, Kal edv tls pr/parL dpdpTY], eppaiov tovto noLovpevos; epe ydp oteL aXXo tl XeyeLV to KpeLTTovs etvaL Tj to PcXtlovs; ov naXac vol Xeyco, otl TavTOv cfapL etvaL to ^cXtlov koI to KpeLTTOv; oteL pe XeyeLV, eav <jvpc^eros uvXXeyfi 8ovXa)v Kal navToSancvv avOpcvncov prj-8evds d^cajv nXrjv lctojs t<o acoparL loyvpioa-aBat, Kal ovtol </>aj(jLV arra,1 raora etvaL vdpLpa;
SA. Eley, c5 ao^corare KaAXtKAets'* ovto) Xeyecs; D KAAA. Ilavv pev ovv.
2fl. *AAA* eyd) pev, d> 8acpdvce, Kal ovtos ndXac Tond^a) tolovtov tl ae Xeyecv to KpeLTTOv,
1 Arra Heindorf: ai>ra mss.
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and that it is fouler to wrong than be wronged ? Do not grudge me an answer to this, Callicles, so that—if I find you agree with me—I may then have the assurance that comes from the agreement of a man so competent to decide.
call. Well, most people do think so.
soc. Then it is not only by convention that doing wrong is fouler than suffering it, and having one’s equal share is just, but by nature also : and therefore it looks as though your previous statement was untrue, and your count against me incorrect, when you said that convention and nature are opposites and that I, forsooth, recognizing that, am an unscrupulous debater, turning to convention when the assertion refers to nature, and to nature when it refers to convention.
call. What an inveterate driveller the man is ! Tell me, Socrates, are you not ashamed to be wordcatching at your age, and if one makes a verbal slip, to take that as a great stroke of luck ? Do you imagine that, when I said “ being superior,” I meant anything else than “ better ” ? Have I not been telling you ever so long that I regard the better and the superior as the same thing ? Or do you suppose I mean that if a pack of slaves and all sorts of fellows vho are good for nothing, except perhaps in point of physical strength, gather together and say something, that is a legal ordinance ?
soc. Very well, most sapient Callicles : you mean that, do you ?
call. Certainly I do.
soc. Why, my wonderful friend, I have myself been guessing ever so long that you meant something of this sort by “ superior,” and if I repeat my
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icai avepayra) yXixdpevos aa<f>d)s ei8evai d rt Aeyei?. ov ydp St^ttou crv ye tovs 8vo fteXrlovs qyfi rov evds, oi>8e tovs crovs 8ovXovs fleXrlovs aov, otl layypoTepol elaw 7} av. dXXd iraXiv e£ dpyxjs elrre, rt rrore Xeyeis tovs fteXrlovs, cttclSt] ov tovs layypoTepovs; Kal u> Oavpdaie Trpadrepdv pe rrpo8l8aaKe, iva py diro<f>oLTT)aa) rrapd aov.
E KAAA. VilpOJVevrj, d) TiU)KpaT€S.
2n. Ma top Zt/0op, a) KotAAc/cAeis, <5 av XP“>~ pevos rroXXd vvv 8t] elpajvevov rrpds pc aAA* 1O1 elrre, rlvas Xeyeis tovs fteXrlovs etvai;
kaaa. To us dpelvovs eymye.
2n. *Opa$‘ apa, otl av avros dvdpara XeyeLS, StjXols Se ovSev; ovk epeis, tovs fteXrlovs Kal Kpelrrovs rrorepov tovs (/tpovipcorepovs Xeyeis. t] dXXovs nvas;
kaaa. ’AAAa val pd Ala tovtovs Xeyco, Kal a<j>68pa ye.	*
490 xn. IIoAAafas apa ets (/tpovdiv pvplaiv prj rfipovovvrcov KpeLTTiov earl Kara rov adv Xoyov, Kal rovrov dpx^LV 8cl, tovs 8* apx^aPaL, Kal rrXeov €%€LV rov apxovra raw dpxopevcov tovto ydp poL 8okcls ftovXeaOaL Xeyeiv—Kal ov prjpart 6r)peva)—el d ets ru>v pvplcov Kpelrraw.
kaaa. ’AAAa ravr earw a Xeyco. rovro ydp otpai eyd) ro 8iKaiov etvai <f>vaei, rd fleXrla) ovra Kal </>povipd)Tepov Kal apxcv Kal rrXeov ^xeiv TU)v r^avXorepcov.
B SH. 8t) avrov. tl rrore av vvv Xeyeis; 404
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questions it is because I am so keen to know definitely what your meaning may be. For I presume you do not consider that two are better than one, or that your slaves are better than yourself, just because they are stronger than you are. Come now, tell me again from the beginning what it is you mean by the better, since you do not mean the stronger : only, admirable sir, do be more gentle with me over my first lessons, or I shall cease attending your school.
call. You are sarcastic, Socrates.
soc. No, by Zethus, Callicles, whom you made use of just now1 for aiming a good deal of sarcasm at me : but come, tell us whom you mean by the better.
call. I mean the more excellent.
soc. So you see, you are uttering mere words yourself, and explaining nothing. Will you not tell us whether by the better and superior you mean the wiser, or some other sort ?
call. Why, to be sure, I mean those, and very much so.
soc. Then one wise man is often superior to ten thousand fools, by your account, and he ought to rule and they to be ruled, and the ruler should have more than they whom he rules. That is what you seem to me to intend by your statement— and I am not word-catching here—if the one is superior to the ten thousand.
call. Why, that is my meaning. For this is what I regard as naturally just—that being better and wiser he should have both rule and advantage over the baser people.
soc. Stop there now. Once more, what is your
1 Above, 486 a.
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edv ev ra) avrco copev, cocrirep vvv, ttoAAoi aOpdoi [av^pcoTTOt],1 Kal T]piv ev kolvu> TroXXd oltlo Kal Trord, copev 8e TravToSarrol, ot p,ev lo^vpot, ot 8e acrOevcLS, els 8e Tpicov cfrpovLiJLCOTepos irepl ravra, t,arpo$ cov, fl oe, otov clkos, rcov pev icr^v-parepos, tcov 8e du 9 ev ear epos, dXXo tl t) o&ros, cbpovLpcoTepos flpcov cov, fleXrtcov Kal Kpetrrcov i/ * carat cis ravra;
kaaa. II aw ye.
q sn. TH ovv tovtcov tcov oltlcov ttXc'ov flpcov €KTe'oV aVTU), OTL ^eXTLCOV €(JTLV, 7) TCp /J,€V ap%€LV TravTa ckclvov Sei vqaeiv, ev 8e ra> dvaXtcnceiv tc avTa Kal KaraxpyjorOai, els to eavTov cj(jop.a ov TrXeoveKTTjTeov, ei /xt) /xeAAei ^rjpLLovoOai, aAAa tcov pLev TrXeov, ra>v 8* eXaTTOV ckt€ov‘ cav 8e Trdvrcov dodeveaTaTos cov, iravTcov eAayi-utov T<p ^eXTLcrTcp, co KaAAt/cAei?; ovx ovtcos, a) ’yaOe;
KAAA. Ilept airia Aeyets /cat ttoto. Kal laTpovs D *ai ^Xvaptas’ eyco 8e ov ravra Aeya).
sn. UoTepOV OVV TOV </)pOVip,COT€pOV ^cXtICO Xeyeis; <f>d0L a) p,^.
kaaa. *Eya>ye.
SH. ’AAA’ ov tov flcXrtco ttXcov 8clv c'xeiv;
KAAA. Ov OLTLCOV y€ Ov8c TTOTCOV.
sn. MavOdvco, aAA’ locos tpaTtcov, Kal Set tov v</>avTLKcoTaTov peyicrTov i/xariop €^eip Kat TrAetcra /cat xaAAiara dp/TTexopevov irepuevai;
KAAA. Iloiajv tpaTLeov;
sn. ’AAA’ els VTro&qpaTa 8fjXov otl Scl ttXcov-E eicreLV tov <f>povLpu)TaTov els ravra Kai ^e'Ariorov.
1	&v0pb)iroi om. Burnet.
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meaning this time ? Suppose that a number of us are assembled together, as now, in the same place, and we have in common a good supply of food and drink, and we are of all sorts—some strong, some weak; and one of us, a doctor, is wiser than the rest in this matter and, as may well be, is stronger than some and weaker than others ; will not he, being wiser than we are, be better and superior in this affair ?
call. Certainly.
soc. Then is he to have a larger ration than the rest of us because he is better, or ought he as ruler to have the distribution of the whole stock, with no advantage in spending and consuming it upon his own person, if he is to avoid retribution, but merely having more than some and less than others ? Or if he chance to be the weakest of all, ought he not to get the smallest share of all though he be the best, Callicles ? Is it not so, good sir ?
call. You refer to food and drink and doctors and drivel: I mean something different.
soc. Then tell me, do you call the wiser better ? Yes or no ?
call. Yes, I do.
soc. But do you not think the better should have a larger share ?
call. Yes, but not of food and drink.
soc. I see; of clothes, perhaps; and the ablest weaver should have the largest coat, and go about arrayed in the greatest variety of the finest clothes ?
call. What have clothes to do with it ?
soc. Well, shoes then ; clearly he who is wisest in x regard to these, and best, should have some advan-
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rov aKvrordpov laa)s peyiara 8ci vrroStfpara Kal rrXctara vrrodedepevov 'Trepirrarccv.
KAAA. Ilota vrro&qpara; </>Xvapcis g^cov.
2X1. ’AAA* cl pr] rd rotavra Xeyeis, iaa>s ra rotate' otov yecopyucov dvdpa rrepl yrjv <j>p6vipdv re Kal KaXov Kal ayaOdv, rovrov 817 tacos' Set rrXcoveKreiv raw arreppdrajv Kal d)$ rrXeiartp arrcppari yprjaOai els rrjv avrov yrjv.
kaaa. *0? act ravra Xeyeis, cS ^(vKparcs.
2X1. Ov povov yc, co KaAAt/cAGts, aAAa /cat rrepl raw avraw.
491 KAAA. Nt) rovs Oeovs, arcyv&js ye act aKvrcas re Kal Kva<f>eas Kal payelpovs Xeyaw Kal larpovs ov8ev rravr], cos rrepl rovraw rjpiv dvr a rov Xoyov.
2X1. Ovkovv av. epeis rrepl rlvcov 6 Kpctrrajv re Kal </>povipd)repos rrXcov eyuiv 8t/catcos rrXeov-CKrei; rj ovre epov vrroflaXXovros dve^y ovr* avros epcts;
kaaa. *AAA* eyatye Kal rrdXat Xeyat. rrpeorov B pev rovs Kpelrrovs ol claw ov aKvrordpovs Xeyat ovd€ p^ayeepovs, aAA ot av eis ra ttjs ttoaccjos rrpaypara c/tpovcpoi. d>awt dvriva av rporrov ev oIkolto, Kal prj pdvov </>povipoi, aAAa /cat avSpetot, IkovoI dvres a av vorfaevaw emreXcLV, Kal prj drroKapvcoai 8ta paXaKtav rrjs t/jvyfjs.
2X1. *Opa$-, <3 fteXriare KaAAt/cAGt?, <vs ov ravra av r epov Kar'qyopets Kal eydj aov; av pev yap epe </>ys acl ravra Xeyciv, Kal pep<frr) 408
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tage. Perhaps the shoemaker should walk about in the biggest shoes and wear the largest number.
call. Shoes—what have they to do with it ? You keep on drivelling.
soc. Well, if you do not mean things of that sort, perhaps you mean something like this : a farmer, for instance, who knows all about the land and is highly accomplished in the matter, should perhaps have an advantage in sharing the seed, and have the largest possible amount of it for use on his own land.
call. How you keep repeating the same thing, Socrates !
soc. Yes, and not only that, Callicles, but on the same subjects too.
call. I believe, on my soul, you absolutely cannot ever stop talking of cobblers and fullers, cooks and doctors, as though our discussion had to do with them.
soc. Then will you tell me in what things the superior and wiser man has a right to the advantage of a larger share ? Or will you neither put up with a suggestion from me nor make one yourself ?
call. Why, I have been making mine for some time past. First of all, by “ the superior ” I mean, not shoemakers or cooks, but those who are wise as regards public affairs and the proper way of < conducting them, and not only wise but manly, with ability to carry out their purpose to the full; and who will not falter through softness of soul.
soc. Do you perceive, my excellent Callicles, that your count against me is not the same as mine against you ? For you say I am ever repeating the same things, and reproach me with it, whereas I
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poc’ eyed 8e aov rovvavrlov, on oOScTrore ravra C Xeyecs Trepl rcov avrcov, dXXd rore pev rovs fteXrlovs
re Kai Kpelrrovs rovs caxvporepovs oopli^ov, avOts 8e rovs </>povcpcorepovs, vvv 8’ av erepov n rpcecs exajv‘ avopecorepoc rcves vtto gov Aeyovr ac ol Kpelrrovs Kal ol fteXrlovs. aAA’, <3 ’yaOe, ecTrcdv aTraXXdyTjOi, rlvas rrore Xeyecs rovs fteXrlovs re Kal Kpelrrovs Kal els o n.
kaaa. ’AAA* e’lpYjKa ye eycoye rovs cf>povipovs els rd rfjs ttoXccos ttpay para Kal dvdpelovs. D rovrovs yap TrpoayKec rcov TroXecov apyecv, Kal rd dlKacov rovr earl, TrXeov e^etv rovrovs rcov aAAcov, rovs apyovras rcov ap^opevaw.
Sn. Ti 3e; avrcov, co eracpe; [rl T) rl dpxovr as dpxopevovs y]1
KAAA. flajs- Xeyecs;
Sfi. ‘'Eva eKaorpv Xeyco avrov eavrov dpyovra' ri rovro pev ovdev 8et, avrov eavrov apyecv, rcov 8e aAAcuv;
kaaa. nJ}? eavrov dp%ovra Xeyecs;
SQ. 0v8ev ttolkIXov, aAA’ coGTrep ol ttoXXol, gco-<f>pova ovra Kal eyKparfj avrov eavrov, rcov rjdovcdv E Kal eTTcOvpudv dpxovra rcov ev eavrcp.
KAAA. 'Os 7)81)$* eV rovs TiXcdlovs Xeyeis rovs aco(/)povas.
2	.Q. no)? yap [ou]a; ov8ecs dans ovk dv yvoli], orc ov rovro Xeyco.
KAAA. flaw ye acf>68pa, <3 UcoKparcs. etrec rrcos av evdalpcov yevocro dvdpcoTros SovXevcov drcpovv; aAAa tout’ earl rd Kara fruacv KaXdv Kal 81kgcov, o eyed aoc vvv TTappriaca^opevos Xeyco, 1 ti . . . d.pxop.^vovs; om, Bekker. 2 otf seel. Routh.
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charge you, on the contrary, with never saying the same thing on the same subject; but at one moment you defined the better and superior as the stronger, and at another as the wiser, and now you turn up again with something else : “ the manlier ” is what you now tell us is meant by the superior and better. No, my good friend, you had best say, and get it over, whom you do mean by the better and superior, and in what sphere.
call. But I have told you already: men of wisdom and manliness in public affairs. These are the persons who ought to rule our cities, and justice means this — that these should have more than other people, the rulers than the ruled.
soc. How so ? Than themselves, my friend ?
call. What do you mean ?
soc. I mean that every man is his own ruler; or is there no need of one’s ruling oneself, but only of ruling others ?
call. What do you mean by one who rules himself ? soc. Nothing recondite ; merely what most people mean—one who is temperate and self-mastering, ruler of the pleasures and desires that are in himself.
call. You will have your pleasantry ! You mean “ the simpletons ” by “ the temperate.”
soc. How so ? Nobody can fail to see that I do not mean that.
call. Oh, you most certainly do, Socrates. For how can a man be happy if he is a slave to anybody at all ? No, natural fairness and justice, I tell you now quite frankly, is this — that he who would
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ort Set rov opOcos fti(oo6p,€vov ras piev eiriOvpdas 492 Tas eavTov eav cos pieyiaTas etvai Kal pi?) KoXd(,eiv, ravrais Se dos pbeylcrrais ovcrais iKavdv etvai VTrrjpereiv St’ avdpetav Kal (/>pdvr]uiv, Kal diro-Tri/jnrXdvai a>v dv del rj eiriOvpda ylyvrjTai. aAAa tout’, otp,ai, rots* vroXXois ov Svvardv 06 ev i/te-yOVUl TOV? TOIOVTOVS 8l* aiO’XVVTJV,. d'TTOKpVTTTO-pievoi TTjv avTivv d8vvapdav, Kal alaypov 8r) <f>aaiv etvai Ttjv aKoXacrlav, OTrep ev tols irpocrOev eyd> eXeyov, 8ovXovpievoi tovs fleXrtovs tqv <f>vcnv dvOpcorrovs, Kal airrol ov dvvdpievoi eKTTopi^eaOai B Tats rfiovais nXypcoaiv eiraivovori Tpv acocfrpo-eruvTjv Kal ttjv 8iKaioovvr]v did ty]v avTurv dvavdplav. eTrel ye ots dpyrjs virrjpgev 7) ftaaiXecov vieaiv etvai 7} avrovs tt] <f>vcrei ucavovs eKTroplcrauOai aPXVv TCVa i) Tvpavviba Tj ovvacrretav <ti av> tt] dXyjdeia ata^tqv Kal kokiov eirj cra>(/>po(yvvTrjs Kal diKaiooruvrjs tovtois tois dvOpcoirois' 01s d^dv airoXaveiv tcov ayadaiv Kal p/rjdevos ep/rrodujv »<Z~fcZ	»	Z	<
ovtos, avroi eavTois 0€Ottott]v CTrayayoiVTO tov tu)V ttoXXiov dvOpdyiruDV vopiov Te Kal Xdyov /cat ipdyov; r] ttcus ovk dv aOXioi yeyovoTes eirjcrav c VTTO TOV KaXov TOV TT)S dlKaiOUVVT)S KOI T/js OOxfipO' avvrjs, pirjdev TrXeov vepiovTes tois (fdXois tols avr&v 7) tois e^Opois, Kal raura dp^ovTes dv 7?j eavTCov TrdXei; aAAa ttj dXx}0eta, co Scu/cpares, i]v cpTjs ov oicoKeiv, coo c^€t’ TpvcpY] Kai aKoAauia Kal eXevdepia, eav eniKovplav	daTiv
apeTT} Te Kal evdaipiovia- ra 8e aAAa tovt eorl Ta KaXXco7riffp.aTa, ra rrapa cfrvaiv avvOrfpiaTa avOpcoTrcov, <f)Xvapla Kal ovdevos a£ta.
1 ri &v add. Wo*>’sey.
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live rightly should let his desires be as strong as possible and not chasten them, and should be able to minister to them when they are at their height by reason of his manliness and intelligence, and satisfy each appetite in turn with what it desires. But this, I suppose, is not possible for the many ; whence it comes that they decry such persons out of shame, to disguise their own impotence, and are so good as to tell us that licentiousness is disgraceful, thus enslaving—as I remarked before—the better type of mankind ; and being unable themselves to procure achievement of their pleasures they praise temperance and justice by reason of their own unmanliness. For to those who started with the advantage of being either kings’ sons or able by their own parts to procure some authority or monarchy or absolute power, what in truth could be fouler or worse than temperance and justice in such cases ? Finding themselves free to enjoy good things, with no obstacle in the way, they would be merely imposing on themselves a master in the shape of the law, the talk and the rebuke of the multitude. Or how could they fail to be sunk in wretchedness by that “ fairness ” of justice and temperance, if they had no larger portion to give to their own friends than to their enemies, and that too when they were rulers in their own cities ? No, in good truth, Socrates—which you claim to be seeking—the fact is this : luxury and licentiousness and liberty, if they have the support of force, are virtue and happiness, and the rest of these embellishments—the unnatural covenants of
■x mankind—are all mere stuff and nonsense.
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D sn. Ovk ayewco? ye, co KaAAt/cAet?, e'rregepxft rq> Xoycp irappTjcria^dpevos' crac/jcds yap crv vvv Xeyeis, d ot aAAot 8tavoovvrat pev, Xeyeiv 8e ovk eOeXovcrtv. 8eopat ovv eyed arov pxfievi rpoTrip ,	/*	U	»	ZC> \	/
avetvat, tva ra> ovti KaraorjAov yeviyrai Trots ftiarreov. Kat poi Xeye' Tas pev eiriOvpias c/yrjs ov KoXacrreov, el peXXei ns otov 8et etvat, ecvvra 8e avra? co? peytaras TcX^pcvcriv avrat? apoOev ye TroOev eroipd^etv, Kat tovto etvai ttjv dpeT'qv;
E KAAA. <f>T]pi ravra eyed.
sn. Ovk apa opOuts XeyovTat ot prfievds 8ed-pevot ev8alpoves etvai.
kaaa. Ot XIOoi ydp dv ovto) ye Kat ot veKpot evdatpoveoTaToi etev.
2n. ’AAAa pev 8r] Kai co? ye crv Xeyets 8eivds 6 fttos. ov ydp Tot Qavpd^oip* dv, ei ElvpiTrt8r]s dXrjdrj ev TOio8e Xeyet, Xeycov
ns 8’ ot8ev, el to tfiv pev eoTi KaT0aveiv, to KaTOavetv 8e ^rjv;
493 /cat rjpeis rar ovn icrcvs TeOvapev r]8r) tov eycvye Kai T[Kovcra tcov crocfrcdv, cos vvv r/pets TeOvapev, Kai to pev crcdpd ecrnv rjptv afjpa, tt[s 8e tovto, ev co eirtdvplai eicrt, Tvy^dvet dv otov dvaTretdeaOai Kat peraTTLTTTeiv dvco KaTco; Kai tovto dpa ns pvOoXoycov Kopi/rds dvrjp, taco? St/ceAd? rt? t) ’IraAt/cd?, 'rrapdycov tco dvdpan 8td to TTtOavdv tc Kai ireicmKov covdpacre rrtOov, rov?
1	Eurip. fr. {Polyidus}.
2	The sage was perhaps Philolaus, a Pythagorean philosopher contemporary with Socrates. The phrase aw/ia <rij/J.a, suggesting a mystical similarity between “body” and “ tomb,” was part of the Orphic doctrine.
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soc. Far from ignoble, at any rate, Callicles, is the frankness with which you develop your thesis : for you are now stating in clear terms what the rest of the world think indeed, but are loth to say. So I beg you not to give up on any account, that it may be made really evident how one ought to live. Now tell me : do you say the desires are not to be chastened if a man would be such as he ought to be, but he should let them be as great as possible and provide them with satisfaction from some source or other, and this is virtue ?
call. Yes, I say that.
soc. Then it is not correct to say, as people do, that those who want nothing are happy.
call. No, for at that rate stones and corpses would be extremely happy.
soc. Well, but on your own view, life is strange. For I tell you I should not wonder if Euripides’ words were true, when he says :
Who knoweth if to live is to be dead, And to be dead, to live ?1
and we really, it may be, are dead ; in fact I once heard one of our sages say that we are now dead, and the body is our tomb,2 and the part of the soul in which we have desires is liable to be over-persuaded and to vacillate to and fro, and so some smart fellow, a Sicilian, I daresay, or Italian,3 made a fable in which—by a play of words 4—he named this part, as being so impressionable and persuadable, a jar,
3	“ Sicilian ” may refer to Empedocles; “ Italian ” to one of the Pythagoreans.
• The play is with tti0o.i'6v and -n-'tOov : irwriKbv is added to explain that iriOavbv is not used in its ordinary active sense of “ impressive.’*
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B §€ dvOTJTOVS dpVTjTOVS' TCOV 3’ dpUTjTCOV TOVTO TXjS 'I'vxfc, ov at CTrcOvpcac elcrt, to aKoXaGrov avTov Kal ov GTeyavov, dos TeTpypevos ecr) ttlOos, 8ia TT]V aTrXrjOTLav arrecKaGas. tovvovtcov 8tj outo? aoi, <3 KaAAiKAccj, evSecKWTac cos tcov ev uA.c8ov—to aiBes S17 Xeycov—ovtol dOXccoTaroc dv ecev, ot ocpvryroi, Kal <f>opocev els rov TeTpyjpevov ttlOov v8cop CTepep TO CO VTCO T€TpVjpeVCp KOGKCVCp. TO 8e C kogkcvov dpa Xeyec, cos ecbrj 6 Trpds epe Xeycov, ttjv i/jvxqv ecvac’ ttjv 8e t/jvy'pv kogkcvco aTT'pKaae ttjv tcov dvorjTcov cos TeTpypevTyv, are ov Svvapevyv gtc-yeev 8c* dircGTcav Te Kal Xt)0y]v. tgvt* eTTceuccos pev cgtcv vtto tc droTra, 8rjXoc pr/v o eyd) flovXopac croc ev8ec£dpevos, edv ttcos 016s tc do, irciaai peTaOeadac, ovtI tov areXiijaTcos Kal aKoXdaTcos eyovTOs ^lov tov Koaplcos Kal tois del rrapovaev Ikovcos Kal eg-D a,pKovvTcos eyovra fttov eXeodac. aAAa TTOTepov Treldco tc ae Kal peTaTcdeaOat evdacpoveoTepovs ecvac tovs Koapcovs tcov aKoXaGTcov, rj ov3* av aAAa1 TroAAa TocavTa pvdoXoyco, ov8ev tc paXXov peTaO'qop;
KAAA. Tour’ aXrjdeGTepov ecprjKas, co UcoKpaTes.
SH. Qepe 8r/, aXXrjv goc ecKova Xeyco eK tov avTov yvpvaacov tt} vvv. GKOirec ydp ec Tocdv8e Aeycts Trepl tov flcov CKaTepov, tov Te Gax/tpovos Kal tov aKoXaGTov, otov ec 8vocv dv8pocv eKaTepcp E ttcOoc ttoXXoI etev, Kal tco pev eTepcp vycecs Kal TrXypecs, 6 pev oevov, d 8e peXcTos, 6 8e ydXaKTos,
1 ou8’ dXXa Sauppe: ou8tv aXXa, ouSey aXX’ cLv, oi>8£ dXXa, o88iv aXXa k8.v mss.
1 The ao06s seems to have falsely derived d;tv7?7-ovj from fvuw ( = close), with the meaning “unclosed,” in order to connect it with the notion of “ cracked ” or “ leaky.” 416
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and the thoughtless he called uninitiate:1 in these uninitiate that part of the soul where the desires are, the licentious and fissured part, he named a leaky jar in his allegory, because it is so insatiate. So you see this person, Callicles, takes the opposite view to yours, showing how of all who are in Hades— meaning of course the invisible—these uninitiate will be most wretched, and will carry water into their leaky jar with a sieve which is no less leaky. And then by the sieve, as my story-teller said, he means the soul: and the soul of the thoughtless he likened to a sieve, as being perforated, since it is unable to hold anything by reason of its unbelief and forgetfulness. All this, indeed, is bordering pretty well on the absurd ; but still it sets forth what I wish to impress upon you, if I somehow can, in order to induce you to make a change, and instead of a life of insatiate licentiousness to choose an orderly one that is set up and contented with what it happens to have got. Now, am I at all prevailing upon you to change over to the view that the orderly people are happier than the licentious ; or will no amount of similar fables that I might tell you have any effect in changing your mind ?
call. The latter is more like the truth, Socrates
soc. Come now, let me tell you another parable from the same school2 as that I have just told. Consider if each of the two lives, the temperate and the licentious, might be described by imagining that each of two men had a number of jars, and those of one man were sound and full, one of wine, another of honey, a third of milk, and various others of
2 Probably of Pythagoras.
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Kal aAAot TroAAot 7roAAa>v, vdpara 8c airdvia Kat ^aAerrd eKaarov rovrcov eirj Kal pera ttoXXujv irdvaw Kal yaXcrTOiv eKTropi^opeva'd pev ovv erepos TrXrjpajadpevos P'QT^ erroy^erevoL p-pre tl tftpovri^oL, aAA eveKa tovtojv Tjavxiav exoc^ $ erepa) ra pev vdpara, dtairep Kal eKetvcp. 8vvard pev iro-plt,eaf)aL, yaXerra 8e, rd 8* ayycta rerpppeva Kal 494 aaOpd, dvayKa^oiro 8’ del Kat vvKra Kat rjpepav TTLprrXdvaL avrd, rj rds ea%dras Xvttolto Xviras' apa tolovtov eKarepov ovros rov fl tov, Xeyeis rdv rov aKoXdarov evdaipovearepov elvaL ?) tov tov ko-aplov; 7TeL0O) tl ae ravra Xeycuv avyypopTjaaL rov KoapLov fl tov rov aKoXdorov apelva) elvaL, ov ttclOco ;
KAAA. Ou TrelOeLS, d> ^ivKpares. rep pev ydp nXppcoaapevcp €K€Lycp ovKeT earLV rfiovT) ovdepta, aAAa tout earLV, o vvv or] eya) eAeyov, ro coavrep XlOov £ijv, eiTCLSav TrXypdjQTj, pTjTe xatpovra ctl B pyre XvTrovpevov. dXX' ev rovTtp earl rd 7)8e(vs ^rjv, ev ra) d)S nXetarov emppeLV.
in. Ovkovv dvayKTj y , dv ttoXv emppev), ttoXv Kal to anLov elvaL, Kal peydX* drra rd rp'tjpara elvaL rals eKpoais;
KAAA. Ilavu pev odv.
in. XapaSptou Ttva ad av /3lov XeyeLS, dXA’ ov veKpov ov8e XlOov. Kal poL Xeye’ to tolovSc Xeyeis olov TTCLV'rjv Kal TreLVUjVTa eaGleiv;
KAAA. *Eya>y€.
C sn. Kat 8u//rjv ye Kal 8n/jd)vra irlveLv;
kaaa. Aeyu), Kal rds dXXas eTriOvplas dirdaas
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various things, and that the sources of each of these supplies were scanty and difficult and only available through much hard toil : well, one man, when he has taken his fill, neither draws off any more nor troubles himself a jot, but remains at ease on that score ; whilst the other finds, like his fellow, that the sources are possible indeed, though difficult, but his vessels are leaky and unsound, and he is compelled to fill them constantly, all night and day, or else suffer extreme distress. If such is the nature of each of the two lives, do you say that the licentious man has a happier one than the orderly ? Do I, with this story of mine, induce you at all to concede that the orderly life is better than the licentious, or do I fail ?
call. You fail, Socrates. For that man who has taken his fill can have no pleasure any more; in fact it is what I just now called living like a stone, when one has filled up and no longer feels any joy or pain. But a pleasant life consists rather in the largest possible amount of inflow.
soc. Well then, if the inflow be large, must not that which runs away be of large amount also, and must not the holes for such outflow be of great size ?
call. Certainly.
soc. Then it is a plover’s life1 you are describing ( this time, not that of a corpse or a stone. Now tell me, is the life you mean something like feeling hunger and eating when hungry ?
call. Yes, it is.
soc. And feeling thirst and drinking when thirsty ? call. Yes, and having all the other desires, and
1 Referring to this bird’s habit of drinking water and then ejecting it.
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e\ovra Kai Zvvdptevov TrXrjpovv %(upovTa evbatptdvcoi
sn. Euye, co ^eXTtaTe' diaTeXet yap aiOTrep T]p£U), Kat oitcos per] airatcrxyvTp oei be, cos eotKe, ptifo’ epte aTratayyvQrivat. Kal TrpaiTOV ptev elite, el Kal i/joipcovra Kal KvrjatcdvTa, d<f>06vcos exovra rov Kvfjud at, Kvcbptevov StareXovvra tov fltov evSatp.6-vcos cart Qfjv.
KAAA. 'Qs aroTTos et, co UcoKpaTes, Kal aTexycos &rjp/qy6pos-
sn. Totyaprot, co KaAAZ/cActs', IltoAop ptev Kal Vopytav Kal egeirXr^a Kal alcryvvefTdai eirotrjaa, av §€ ov per} eKTrXayfjs ovde per] at<jxvv& fjs' dvdpeeos yap et. aAA’ diroKplvov pedvov.
kaaa. toIvvv Kal tov Kvcdpeevov rfiecos dv fttcovac.
Sn. Ovkovv etirep rfieais, Kal ev^atptovcos;
KAAA. flaw ye.
E sn. Tldrepov el rrjv Ke^aXrjv p,6vov KVTjaup, rj en rl ae epcora); opa, <3 KaAAt/cAcis’, Tt aTTOKptvfj, edv Tts ae ra exdpteva tovtocs1 e<f>e^rjs dnavra »	zs	X	Z	Z1Z	I f\	t
epcoTO,' Kat tovtov TOtovTajv ovtcvv Ke<paAaiov, o tcov KtvatSajv fttos, o&ros ov tietvds Kal alaxpds Kal dOXtos; a) tovtovs ToXpt'qaets Xeyetv evSat-ptova^ etvai, edv dt^Oovcos e^coatv cop deovTat;
KAAA. Ovk ata^vy?? els TotavTa dyuov, co Sco-KpaTes, Toils Xoyovs;
sn. TH yap eyd) dya> evTavda, co yevvate, y eKetvos, os dv </>fj aveByv ovrco tovs xa^POVTa^> 495 ottcos dv xa^Pa>(riv3 evbatptovas etvat, Kal per} ZiopiZpyrat tcov rfiovcdv oTrotat dyaOal Kal KaKal;
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being able to satisfy them, and so with these enjoyments leading a happy life.
soc. Bravo, my fine fellow ! Do go on as you have begun, and mind you show no bashfulness about it. I too, it seems, must try not to be too bashful. First of all, tell me whether a man who has an itch and wants to scratch, and may scratch in all freedom, can pass his life happily in continual scratching.
call. What an odd person you are, Socrates— a regular stump-orator I
soc. Why, of course, Callicles, that is how I upset Polus and Gorgias, and struck them with bashfulness ; but you, I know, will never be upset or abashed ; you are such a manly fellow. Come, just answer that.
call. Then I say that the man also who scratches himself will thus spend a pleasant life.
soc. And if a pleasant one, a happy one also ?
call. Certainly.
soc. Is it so if he only wants to scratch his head? Or what more am I to ask you ? See, Callicles, what your answer will be, if you are asked everything in succession that links on to that statement; and the culmination of the case, as stated—the life of catamites—is not that awful, shameful, and wretched ? Or will you dare to assert that these are happy if they can freely indulge their wants ?
call. Are you not ashamed, Socrates, to lead the discussion into such topics ?
soc. What, is it I who am leading it there, noble sir, or the person who says outright that those who enjoy themselves, with whatever kind of enjoyment, are happy, and draws no distinction between the good and bad sorts of pleasure ? But come, try
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aAA* eri Kal vvv Aeye, rrorepov ^179 etvai rd avro fldv Kal dyaOov, 7} etval ri raw fldeajv, o ovk eanv dyaOov;
KAAA. ^Iva 877 /xoi p,T) dvopeoXoyovp,evos fl d Xoyos, eav erepov <j>fl(ra) etvai, to avro <f)flp,i etvai.
Srt. &ia(/>0elpeis, a» KaAAt/rAei?, rovs irpurrov? Xoyovs, Kal ovk dv eri per* epiov ucavcos rd ovra e^eraXfOLS, eiirep irapd rd doKOvvra aavrip epets-
B kaaa. Kat yap av, d> ^(OKpares.
sn. Ov rolvvv opOcos ttolo) ovr eyco, eiirep 7TOia> rovro, ovre av. aAA*, a> piaKapie, dOpei, p,fl ov rovro fl rd dyaOov, to rravrcos xalpeiv ravra re yap rd vvv 877 aivixOdvra iroXXd Kal alaxpd </>alverai avpflalvovra, el rovro ovtujs Kac aAAa TroXXd.
KAAA. *0? av ye otet, a> 'ZtvKpares.
sn. Sd 8c ra> ovre, di l^aXXcKXecs, ravra caxv-pU>fl;
kaaa. ’"Eycuye.
C 2n.	dpa rep Xdyep u)s aov arrov-
t>dt,ovros;
KAAA. flaw ye atfrodpa,
sn. *I0i dij p,oi, eTreidfl ovtoj do Kei, dceXov rdde' eTTiarflpflv irov KaXets n;
KAAA. ^Eytoyc.
2n. Ov Kal dvdpelav vvv dy eXeyes nva etvai pierd eTTiarflpifls;
kaaa. MEAeyov yap.
sa. wAAAo ti odv d>s erepov rrjv dvdpelav rfjs eTTiarflpifls ovo ravra eAeyes;
1 Cf. 482 d, where Callicles blamed Polus for not saying what he really thought.
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again now and tell me whether you say that pleasant and good are the same thing, or that there is some pleasure which is not good.
call. Then, so that my statement may not be inconsistent through my saying they are different, I say they are the same.
soc. You are spoiling your first statements,1 Callicles, and you can no longer be a fit partner with me in probing the truth, if you are going to speak against your own convictions.
call. Why, you do the same, Socrates.
soc. Then I am just as much in the wrong if I do, as you are. But look here, my gifted friend, perhaps the good is not mere unconditional enjoyment : for if it is, we have to face not only that string of shameful consequences I have just shadowed forth, but many more besides.
call. In your opinion, that is, Socrates.
soc. And do you, Callicles, really maintain that it is ?
call. I do.
soc. Then are we to set about discussing it as youi serious view ?
call. Oh yes, to be sure.
soc. Come then, since that is your opinion, resolve me this : there is something, I suppose, that you ( call knowledge ?
call. Yes.
soc. And were you not saying just now that knowledge can have a certain courage coupled with it ?
call. Yes, I was.
soc. And you surely meant that they were two things, courage being distinct from knowledge ?
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kaaa. S</>d8pa ye.
D 5X1. Ti rjBovr^v Kal erTierr^firjV ravrov 7) ere pov ;
KAAA. ^EiTCpOV BljlTOV, d) CTO(f)d)TaT€ OV.
5X1.	Kai dvBpelav er epav rjBovrjs;
kaaa. Ileus- yap ov;
5X1. Oepe ottojs piepcvr] cropped a ravra, on KaXXucXrjs €<f>Tq *Ayapvevs r]Bv pcev Kal dyaOov ravrov etvai, erriarripvqv Be Kal avBpeiav Kal aAA^Xcov Kal rov ayaffov erepov.
KAAA. ^coKpdrrjs Be ye rjpCiv 6 *AXa>rreKrjOev ovy opioXoyei ravra. 7) opioXoyei;
E 5X1. Ov^ 6p,oXoyei’ otpcac Be ye ovBe KaXXucXfjs, orav avros avrov Oedarprai dpOats. eirre ydp pcoi, roi>s ev rrparrovras rocs KaKa>$ rrpdrrovoiv ov rovvavnov rjyfj rrdflos rrerrovOevai;
kaaa. *Eya>ye. v
2fl. *Ap’ ovv, e'lrrep evavrla eorl ravra aXXyXoi^, > f	x »	«	>»	w	x e /	>/
avayKT] rrepi avrcvv eyeiv aujirep rrepi uyietas eyei Kal vdcrov; ov yap dp.a Brjrrov vyiatvei re Kal vocrei 6 dv0pcv7TOs, ovBe a^ia aTraXXdrrerai vytelas re Kal voaov.
KAAA. ricos Xeyecs;
496 sn. Otov Trepl orov flovXec rov adpcaros 0.770-Xaftdtv a Kernel.	vocrei irov dvOpcorros or^OaXpiovs >
a> ovopca o^QaXpda;
KAAA. IIios* yap ov;
5X1. Ov B^ttov Kal vyiaivei ye apia rovs avrovs;
KAAA. 0v8’ OTTOJariOVV.
Sfl. Ti 8e orav rrjs o(/)0aXpdas dnaWdrrrjrai; dpa rdre Kai rrjs vyieias arraXXdrrerai ra>v
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CALL. Quite so.
soc. Well now, are pleasure and knowledge the same thing, or different ?
call. Different, I presume, O sage of sages.
soc. And courage too, is that different from pleasure ?
call. Of course it is.
soc. Come now, let us be sure to remember this, that Callicles the Acharnian said pleasant and good were the same, but knowledge and courage were different both from each other and from the good.
call. And Socrates of Alopece refuses to grant us this ; or does he grant it ?
soc. He does not; nor, I believe, will Callicles either, when he has rightly considered himself. For tell me, do you not regard people who are well off as being in the opposite condition to those who are badly off ?
call. I do.
soc. Then if these conditions are opposite to each other, must not the same hold of them as of health and disease ? For, you know, a man is never well and ill at the same time, nor gets rid of health and disease together.
call. How do you mean ?
soc. Take, for instance, any part of the body you like by itself, and consider it. A man, I suppose, may have a disease of the eyes, called ophthalmia ?
call. Certainly.
soc. Then I presume he is not sound also at that time in those same eyes ?
call. By no conceivable means.
soc. And what say you, when he gets rid of his ophthalmia ? Does he at that time get rid too of
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o<£0aA/ioiv Kal TeXevTcdv a/xa a/x^orepcov d-znjA* Aaxrat;
kaaa. "H/aara ye.
2X1. Oavpducov ydp, ocpai, Kal dXoyov ylyverai ydp;
B kaaa. S<^d8pa ye.
2X1. ’AAA’ ev pepec, ocpac, eKarepov Kal Aap,-ftdvec Kal aTroXXvec;
KAAA. Qrjpc.
2X1. Ovkovv Kal cayyv Kal dad evecav coaavTcos; KAAA. Nat.
2X1. Kat rdyos Kal /JpaSuriyra;
KAAA. flaw ye.
2X1. ’H Kat rayada Kat tt)V evSacpovcav Kat TavavTca tovtcov, Ka/cd Te Kal d0XcoTT]Ta, ev pepec Xapfldvec Kal ev pepec diraXXoTTCTac eKarepov;
KAAA. IlaVTCOS &r)1TOV.
Cl	>TTi \	e/ K	it	it	et	5
’	2X1. Ear evpcopev apa arra, cov apa Te anr-
aXXaTTCTai dvOpcoTtos Kal apa eyec, SzjAov on Tavrd ye ovk dv clt] to Te dyaOov Kal to kokov. dpoXoyovpev ravra; Kat ev pdXa (JKei/jdpevos diroKptvov.
KAAA. *AAA’ V7Tep<l>VC0<; d)$ opoXoyuj.
2X1. wI0t 8^ €7Tt ra epirpoaOev (vpoXoyrjpeva. *	v\	•	e \ m » vt
to TTecvTjv eAeyes vroTepov t/Ov tj avtapov ecvac; avTo Xeyco to irecvrjv.
kaaa. ’Aviapov eycoye' rd pevTot TrecvujvTa eadcecv rj8v Xeyco.
D 2X1. MavOavco'1 aAA* odv to ye Trecvfjv avTo dviapov. rj ovyc;
1 X^yw. Sfl.	Stallbauin: 2X1. Kai iyw • /j^cvdiviv
MSS.
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the health of his eyes, and so at last is rid of both things together ?
call. Far from it.
soc. Because, I imagine, this would be an astonishing and irrational result, would it not ?
call. Very much so.
soc. Whereas, I take it, he gets and loses either in turn ?
call. I agree.
soc. And so with strength and weakness in just the same way ?
call. Yes.
soc. And speed and slowness ?
call. Certainly.
soc. And so too with good things and happiness and their opposites—bad things and wretchedness— does one take on each of these in turn, and in turn put it off ?
call. Absolutely, I presume.
soc. Then if we find any things that a man puts off and retains at one and the same moment, clearly these cannot be the good and the bad. Do we admit this ? Now consider very carefully before you answer.
call. Oh, I admit it down to the ground.
soc. So now for our former admissions : did you say that being hungry was pleasant or painful ? I mean, hunger itself.
call. Painful, I said; though eating when one is hungry I call pleasant.
soc. I see : but at all events hunger itself is painful, is it not ?
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KAAA.
sn. Ovkovv Kal to 8u/rfjv;
kaaa. £(/>68pa ye.
Sfl. Horepov ovv en TrXelaj epayrco, 7} dpoXoy eis d'lraaav ev8eiav Kal eiriOvplav dviapov etvai;
kaaa. 'O/toAoyaj, aAAa pr) epurra.
Sft. E?€P" 8ii/ia>vTa 8e 8tj mveiv aAAo ri y ?)3u
<f>fjS etvai;
kaaa. “Eycuye.
SH. Ovkovv tovtov ov Xeyeis to pev 8n//a>vra XvTrovpevov 8tqttov earlv;
E KAAA. Nau
SH. To 8e irlveiv TTXrjpcouls re ttjs evSetas Kai t)8ovti;
kaaa. Nat.
2n. Ovkovv Kara to irlveiv %aipeiv Xeyeis;
kaaa. MaAtcrra?
. Ati/rawra ye ;
KAAA. &T]p,l.
2fl. AvTTOvpcevov;
KAAA. Nat.
Sfl. Acoddvr) ovv to avpflaivov, oti Xvirovpievov %aipeiv Aeyeis apa, orav oiipcovTa iriveiv Aeyrjs; ovx apa tovto yiyverai Kara tov avTov tottov Kal ypovov eiTe	€itc adtparos ftovXei;
ov8ev yap, otpai, 8ia<f>epei. cctti raura v; ov;
KAAA. "EcrTtV.
2n. ’AAAa prjv ev ye TrpdrrovTa KaKciis vrpar-Teiv dpa dbvvaTov (fys1 eivai.
1 ^0$ Baiter :	mss.
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call. I agree.
soc. And so too with thirst ?
call. Quite so.
soc. Then am I to ask you any further questions, or do you admit that all want and desire is painful ?
call. I admit it; no, do not question me further.
soc. Very good : but drinking when one is thirsty you surely say is pleasant ?
call. I do.
soc. Now, in this phrase of yours the words “ when one is thirsty,” I take it, stand for “ when one is in pain ” ?
call. Yes.
soc. But drinking is a satisfaction of the want, and a pleasure ?
call. Yes.
soc. So in the act of drinking, you say, one has enjoyment ?
call. Quite so.
soc. When one is thirsty ?
call. I agree.
soc. That is, in pain ?
call. Yes.
soc. Then do you perceive the conclusion,—that you say one enjoys oneself, though in pain at the same moment, when you say one drinks when one is thirsty ? Or does this not occur at once, at the same place and time — in either soul or body, as you please ? For I fancy it makes no difference. Is this so or not ?
call. It is.
soc. But further, you say it is impossible to be badly off, or to fare ill, at the same time as one is faring well.
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KAAA.	ydp:
497	2n. ’Avtcopevov 8e ye xatpew dvvarov <6po-
XoyrjKas.
kaaa . Oatverat.
SO. Ovk apa rd ^atpetv earlv ev irpdrrew ovde rd avcdaBav KaKcbs, ware erepov ytyverac rd 7)dv rov ayaOov.
KAAA. Ovk otS’ drra ao^tfyr), w YiWKpares.
SO. OtaOa, aAAa aKKc^r), co KaAAtKAeis* Kat TTpotOi ye €n €ts rd ep/rrpoaOev [on e\cov A^pets]/
B tva €tS?js, cos CTO</>6s WV VOV0€T€CS.
ov% apa
bn//u>v re eKaaros T)p,d)v Trerravrac Kal apa 7)66-pevos Sta rov ttIvclv;
kaaa. Ovk ot8a 6 n Aeyets*
ropr. Mr/Sapais, <5 KaAAt/rAets, aAA* arroKpivov Kal Tjpwv eveKa, eva ‘rrepavOwaw ot Xoyoi.
kaaa. *AAA* del roiovros eon ScoKparzjs, a» Fopyta’ apiKpa /cat oAtyov a£ta dvepwra Kat efeAey^et.
ropr. ’AAAa rl aol dta^epec; irdvrws ov ar) avrrj r) rtp/q, co KaAAt/cAets* aAA’ VTrocr^es Sco-kpar cl egeXeygat ottcos av /SovA^rat.
KAAA. ’Epcora 6rj av rd apuepd re Kal areva ravra, errelrrep Vopyta doKec ovr ws.
SQ. EvSatpcov et, co KaAAi/cAets, on rd pe-yaAa p,eiavr)aat, irpiv ra apLiKpa' eyco o ovk cop,T)v 0ep,irdv eivai. 66ev ovv aTreXirres, drroKplvov, el ov% ap.a rraverai 6u/k6v cKaaros rjpLcov Kal 7)dop,evos.
KAAA. <t>r)/JLt.
1	fin	seel. Thompson.
1	Socrates means that one cannot hope to know great things without first learning the truth about little things.
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call. Yes, I do.
soc. But to enjoy oneself when feeling pain you have admitted to be possible.
call. Apparently.
soc. Hence enjoyment is not faring well, nor is feeling pain faring ill, so that the pleasant is found to be different from the good.
call. I cannot follow these subtleties of yours, Socrates.
soc. You can, but you play the innocent, Callicles. Just go on a little further, that you may realize how subtle is your way of reproving me. Does not each of us cease at the same moment from thirst and from the pleasure he gets by drinking ?
call. I cannot tell what you mean.
gorg. No, no, Callicles, you must answer him, for our sakes also, that the arguments may be brought to a conclusion.
call. But Socrates is always like this, Gorgias ; he keeps on asking petty, unhnportant questions until he refutes one.
gorg. Why, what does that matter to you ? In any case it is not your credit that is at stake, Callicles ; just permit Socrates to refute you in such manner as he chooses.
call. Well then, proceed with those little cramped < questions of yours, since Gorgias is so minded.
soc. You are fortunate, Callicles, in having been initiated into the Great Mysteries before the Little :1 I did not think that this was permitted. So go on answering where you left off—as to whether each of us does not cease to feel thirst and pleasure at the same time.
call. I grant it.
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XH. Ovkovv Kal' Trecvcov Kal raw dXXcov eTre-Ovpcccov Kal tj8ovcov dpca Traver ai;
kaaa. *Ecrri ravra.
2A. Ovkovv Kat rcov Xvttcov Kal rcov rfiovcdv dpca Traver ai;
D KAAA. Nai.
2U. ’AAAa (JLTjV rcov ayaOcov Kal kokcov ov% apca Traverai, cbs crv copcoXdyecs' vvv Se 6pco~ Xoyecs;
KAAA. "Eycoye' rc ovv 8tf;
2H. **Oti ov ravra ycyverac, co </>cXe, rdyaOa roc? 7]8ecjcv ov8e rd KaKa rocs dvcapocs. rcov \	\ tf	f	C- \ U t t /	»
pcev yap ajaa Traverac, rcov oe ov, a>$ erepcov ovrcov’ rrcbs ovv ravra av etrj rd rfoea rocs dyaOois rj rd dvcapd rocs kokocs; eav Se ftovXr], Kal rffi eTTcaKei/fac otpcac ydp croc ov8e ravrr] opcoXoyec-<j0ac. dOpec 8e' rovs dyaOovs ov)(l ayaOcov rra-E povcrca dyaOovs KaXecs, cocrTrep rovs KaXovs ocs
dv KaXXos rrapfj;
kaaa. ’'Eyarye.
2Q. Tt 8e; dyaOovs av8pas KaXecs acfipovas Kal 8ecXovs; ov ydp dprc ye, aAAa rovs av8pecovs Kal cftpovcpcovs eXeyes' ov rovrovs dyaOovs KaXecs;
kaaa. Ilavv pcev odv.
2n. Ti 8e; 7raiSa avo^rov yacpovra t]8t] et8es; kaaa. ’'Eycoye.
2fi. vAvSpa Se ovttco ec8es dvorjrov -yacpovra;
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soc. And so with hunger and the rest, does he cease to feel the desires and pleasures at the same time ?
call. That is so.
soc. And also ceases to feel the pains and pleasures at the same time ?
call. Yes.
soc. But still he does not cease to have the good and bad at the same time, as you agreed ; and now, you do not agree ?
call. I do ; and what then ?
soc. Only that we get the result, my friend, that the good things are not the same as the pleasant, nor the bad as the painful. For with the one pair the cessation is of both at once, but with the other two it is not, since they are distinct. How then can pleasant things be the same as good, or painful things as bad ? Or if you like, consider it another way—for I fancy that even after that you do not admit it. Just observe : do you not call good people good owing to the presence of good things, as you call beautiful those in whom beauty is present ?
call. I do.
soc. Well now, do you give the name of good men to fools and cowards ? It was not they just now but brave and wise men whom you so described. Or is it not these that youBcall good ?
call. To be sure it is.
soc. And now, have you ever seen a silly child enjoying iteslf ?
call. I have.
soc. And have you never seen a silly man enjoying himself ?
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kaaa. Ofyzai eycoye’ aAAa tl tovto;
2X1. 0v8ev aAA’ aTTOKplvov.
KAAA. ElBoV.
498	2X1. Ti 8e; vovv e^ovra Avzrov/zevov /cat ^at-
povTa;
KAAA. Chf/U.
2X1. Ilorepoi Be /zaAAov ^aipovai /cat XvTrovvTaL, OL (fjpOVLpLOL T) OL d<f>pOV€S i
kaaa. Oip-at eycoye ov iroXv tl ^La^EpELV.
2X1. ’AAA’ apKei Kat tovto. ev TroXEpup Be o]Bi? eiBes av8pa BeiAov;
KAAA. Udis' yap ov;
2X1. Ti ovv; aiTLOvTOiV ra>v itoXepllojv iroTEpot (Tol eSokovv pLaXXov xaipELV, ol SelXol t) ol av^pELoi; B kaaa. *A/z^orepoi Ep,OLye' el Be pL-q, Trapa-TrX'qouos yE.
sn. OvBev Bia^epet. yalpovoL 8* ofiv kol ol ZelXol;
kaaa. S^oBpa ye.
2n. Kat ol dtypovES, d>$ eolkev.
KAAA. Nai.
sn. IIpoCTiovTcov Be ol SelXol plovov XvnovvTaL Kal ol dvSpELOL;
KAAA. ’AjJ^OTEpOL.
2X1. *Apa opLoiofs;
KAAA. MaAAov icrais’ ol SelXol.
2X1. 'Attlovtcov 8* ov puiXXov yatpovuLv;
KAAA. ’Taws.
2X1. Ovkovv AvTrovvrai /zev Kat yaipovuL Kal ol dcftpovEs Kal ol (/)povLpLOL Kal ol SelXoI Kal ol C avBpeioi TrapaTrXr]crL(os, d)$ crv (fys, pLaXXov 8e ol SelXoI tojv avbpEuov;
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call. I suppose I have ; but what has that to do with it ?
soc. Nothing ; only answer.
call. I have seen one.
soc. And again, a man of sense in a state of pain or enjoyment ?
call. Yes.
soc. And which sort are more apt to feel enjoyment or pain, the wise or the foolish ?
call. I should think there is not much difference.
soc. Well, that will suffice. In war have you ever seen a coward ?
call. Of course I have.
soc. Well now, when the enemy withdrew, which seemed to you to enjoy it more, the cowards or the brave ?
call. Both did, I thought; or if not that, about equally.
soc. No matter. Anyhow, the cowards do enjoy it ?
call. Very much.
soc. And the fools, it would seem.
call. Yes.
soc. And when the foe advances, do the cowards alone feel pain, or the brave as well ?
call. Both.
soc. Alike ?
call. More, perhaps, the cowards.
soc. And when the foe -withdraws, do they not enjoy it more ?
call. Perhaps.
soc. So the foolish and the wise, and the cowardly and the brave, feel pain and enjoyment about equally, according to you, but the cowardly more than the brave ?
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KAAA. <Ih}/X,t.
in. ’AAAa firjv ol ye <f>p6vipioi Kal ol dvdpeioi dyaOol, ol 8e SetAot Kat d(f>poves kokoI;
kaaa. Nat.
in. liapaTrXrjcrtcos dpa yalpovcti Kal Xvttovvtoi ol dyaOol Kal ol kokoI;
KAAA. Ch/jUt.
2n. *Ap* ovv irapa'rrX'TjcrluJs elolv dyaOol koI kokoI ol dyaOot re koI ol kokoI; r; koI en p,aXXov dyaOol [ot ayaflot]1 Kat kokoI eicuv ol kokoI;
D kaaa. ’AAAa p,d SC ovk oil? d rt Aeyet?.
in. Ovk otcrfF on 7oi>s dyadovs dyad aw <f>7js TTopovula etvai. dyadovs, kokovs 8e kokov; ra de ayaua etvat ra? ffoovas, koko oe ras avias;
kaaa. "Eycuye.
in. Ovkovv rots xalpovcrt, irdpeom rdyaSa, al < $ / » / k rioovoi, evnep yatpovuiv;
KAAA. IJaJs1 yap ov;
in. Ovkovv ayaOoov Trapovnov dyaOot elaiv ol yaipovTes ;
KAAA. Nat.
in. Tt 8e; rots* dvia>fi,€voi,s ov Trapean rd KOKot al AvTrat;
kaaa. ndpeanv.
E in. KaKcvp 8e ye Trapovula (frys arv etvai kokovs rovs kokovs . 7} ovKeri ^s;
kaaa. "Eycoye.
in. ’Aya^ot dpa ot dv yalpojai, kokoI 8e ot dv dvcdjvrai ;
* ol dvatfol seel. Routh.
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call. I agree.
soc. But further, are the wise and brave good, and the cowards and fools bad ?
call. Yes.
soc. Then the good and the bad feel enjoyment and pain about equally ?
call. I agree.
soc. Then are the good and the bad about equally good and bad ? Or are the bad in some yet greater measure good and bad ?
call. Why, upon my word, I cannot tell what you mean.
soc. You are aware, are you not, that you hold that the good are good by the presence of good things, and that the bad are so by the presence of bad things ? And that the pleasures are the good things, and the pains bad things ?
call. Yes, I am.
soc. Hence in those who have enjoyment the good things—the pleasures—are present, so long as they enjoy ?
call. Of course.
soc. Then, good things being present, those who enjoy are good ?
call. Yes.
soc. Well now, in those who feel pain are not bad things present, namely pains ?
call. They are.
soc. And it is by the presence of bad things, you say, that the bad are bad ? Or do you no longer say so ?
call. I do say so.
soc. Then whoever enjoys is good, and whoever is , pained, bad ?
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KAAA. Flaw ye.
2X1. Oc /zev ye fidXXov piaXXov, oi S’ tyrrov ^ttov, oi Se TrapaTrXrjcrl&Js irapairXTyHajs ;
KAAA. Nat.
2H. Ovkovv <frr)$ 'TrapaTrX'qcrtais %atpeiv Kai Xv-TreiaOai rovs </>povtpiovs Kal rovs ctypovas Kal rovs SetAov? Kal tovs dvbpelovs, v] Kal piaXXov en tovs beiXovs;
kaaa. *Eya>ye.
2X1. ^vXXbyicrai by Koivfj p,eT epiov, tI Tjp.tv crvp, flaivei eK raw (bpoXoyTjpevcov' Kal bls yap toi Kal Tpls </>acu KaXbv eivai rd xaAa Aeyetv re xat 499 eTTKJKOireicrOai. dyaObv pev eivai tov </>p6vip,ov Kal dvbpeiov </>ap.ev. rj ydp;
kaaa. Nat.
2X1. Ka/cov Se tov at/>pova Kai beiXbv;
kaaa. Ilavv yeK
SQ. *Aya()bv be av rov ^aipovra;
kaaa. Nat.
2H. Ka/coy 3e tov aviu>p,evov;
KAAA. *AvdyKT).
2H. 'AviacrOai be Kal yaipeiv tov ayaObv Kal kokov 6p,ola)S> locos be Kal piaXXov tov kokov;
KAAA. Nat.
2X1. Ovkovv dp,oicos ylyveTai kokos Kal dyaObs B tu> aya0a> 7} Kal fiaXXov ayaObs 6 kokos ; ov ravra avpi^aivei Kal to. ttpoTepa eKelva, edv tls ravra </)fj rjbea Te Kal dyaOd etvai; ov Tavra dvdyKT], d) KaAAt/cAetS';
KAAA. ElaAat toi <jov aKpocopiai, <3 'Ld>KpaTest
1 The saying—Kal Sts yap 3 See KaXbv iartv iviaireiv—was attributed by some to Empedocles.
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call. Certainly.
soc. You mean, those more so who feel these things more, and those less who feel less, and those about equally who feel about equally ?
call. Yes.
soc. Now you say that the wise and the foolish, the cowardly and the brave, feel enjoyment and pain about equally, or the cowards even more ?
call. I do.
soc. Then just help me to reckon up the results we get from our admissions ; for you know they say :
That which seemeth well, ’tis well
Twice and also thrice to tell,1
and to examine too. We say that the wise and brave man is good, do we not ?
call. Yes.
soc. And that the foolish and cowardly is bad ?
call. Certainly.
soc. And again, that he who enjoys is good ?
call. Yes.
soc. And that he who feels pain is bad ?
call. Necessarily.
soc. And that the good and the bad feel enjoyment and pain in a like manner, or perhaps the bad rather more ?
call. Yes.
soc. Then is the bad man made bad or good in a like manner to the good man, or even good in a greater measure ? Does not this follow, along with those former statements, from the assumption that pleasant things and good things are the same ? Must not this be so, Callicles ?
call. Let me tell you, Socrates, all the time that
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KaOopoXoydrv, evOvpovpevos orc, Kav nat^aiv tls vol 6vS<S otlovv, tovtov dapevos ex?) tdarrep rd pecpaKLa. dis dy crv olcl epe t} Kal aXXov ovtlvovv dvOpcdrrajv ovx yyeLcrOaL ras pev fteXrlovs ydovds, ras 8e xecpovs.
sn. Tou tov, co KaAAi/cAeis*, d>s iravovpyos et, C Kai poL cbairep TraiSi XPTI> TOT^ P^v Td avra. </>daKa)v V	U	\ & \ t Z	»>	/->	Z
OVTOJS CX^LV, TOT€ O€ €T€pU)S, egaiTarCDV p€. KOLTOL » v	>>\e< zs t z	♦
ovk (ppyv ye Kar apyas otto crov ckovtos clvol e^aTraTyOyoeaGai, cos ovros tyXov' vvv 8e eifrev-(jOtjv, Kal (vs eoLKev dvdyKrj poc Kara rov naXaidv Xoyov to irapov eS ttolclv Kal rovro SexecrOai rd thdopevov Trapd aov. eari de 8?j, cbs eoucev, o vvv Xeycts, otl ydoval tlvcs etaLV al pev dyadat, al de KaKar rj ydp;
KAAA. Nai.
D SH. TAp* ofiv dyaOal pev al d)(f>eXipoL, KaKal de al flXaftepat;
kaaa. Flaw ye.
xn. 'CtyeXLpoL de ye al dyaOov tl rroLovaai, KaKal Se al KaKov tl;
kaaa. (brjpc.
xn. TAp’ odv ras roidade Xeyeis, otov Kara rd era)pa as vvv dy eXeyopev ev rep eaOteLv Kal itlvclv Tjdovas; dpa rovrcov al pev vyleiav rroiovaaL ev rep au>parL, ?} laxvv r] aXXrjv tlvo. aperty rov acuparos, avraL pev dyaOal, al 8e rdvavrla tovtojv KaKal;
kaaa. Ildvv ye.
1 Sauppe : tl mss.
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I have been listening to you and yielding you agreement, I have been remarking the puerile delight with which you cling to any concession one may make to you, even in jest. So you suppose that I or anybody else in the world does not regard some pleasures as better, and others worse !
soc. Oh ho, Callicles, what a rascal you are, treating me thus like a child—now asserting that the same things are one way, now another, to deceive me ! And yet I started with the notion that I should not have to fear any intentional deception on your part, you being my friend ; but now I find I was mistaken, and it seems I must, as the old saying goes, e’en make the best of what I have got,1 and accept just anything you offer. Well then, what you now state, it seems, is that some particular pleasures are good, and some bad ; is not that so ?
call. Yes.
soc. Then are the beneficial ones good, and the harmful ones bad ?
call. Certainly.
soc. And are those beneficial which do some good, and those evil which do some evil ?
call. I agree.
soc. Now are these the sort you mean — for instance, in the body, the pleasures of eating and drinking that we mentioned a moment ago ? Then the pleasures of this sort which produce health in the body, or strength, or any other bodily excellence, —are these good, and those which have the opposite effects, bad ?
call. Certainly.
1 The proverb usually has rtfeaOai instead of iroteiv; cf. Lucian. Nccyom. 21.
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E sn. Ovkovv kcu Xvirai axravrajs at piev xpyarai elaiv, at 8e Trovypal;
KAaA.	yap ov;
sn. Ovkovv ra$ p,ev xpTyrras Kal ySovas Kai Awas /cat atpcTeov tart Kai. TTpaKrcov;
kaaa. flaw ye. rp \ c. x	X V
sn. las oe TTOvrjpas ov; KAAA. AyXov Stj.
Sn. e/Ep£Ka yap ttov raw dyaOaiv ajravra ypdv eSoge irpaKreov eivai, el p,vyp,oveveis, ep,oi re Kal IIt6Aa>. apa Kal aol avvSoKet ovra), reXos eivai aTraoraiv raw Trpafeaw rd ay add v, Kal eKelvov eveKev Seiv Trdvra raAAa Trpdrreudai, aAA* ovk 500 ckclvo raw dXXaw; avp,</rq(f>os ypiv et Kal crv ck rplroov;
kaaa. ’'Eytoye.
sn. Ttov dyad aw apa eveKa Set Kal rdXXa Kal ra rjoea TTpaTTew, aAA ov rayaua raw rjoeujv.
kaaa. flaw ye.
sn. TAp’ ovv navros dvSpos earrtv eKXegacrOai, TTota dyaOd tu>v TjSeaiv earl Kal diroia koko, ?j rexyutov Set els eKaarov;
kaaa . Texvucov.
sn. iAvap,v7]<j0ajp,ev Sy a>v aS eyd) irpos IlajAov Kal Vopylav ervyyavov Xeycov. eXeyov yap, el B p,vyp,oveveis> d'ri elev TtapaoKeval at p.ev p^xPc ySovfjs, avro rovro pdvov irapaoKevd^ovaai, dyvoov-uai Se rd fteXriov Kal rd x€fyov, al Se ytyvtu-«	> n x	\<z	z	x » zzx
UKOvaai o n re ayauov Kai o ri kokov' Kai enuyv ru)v piev Trepl ras ySovds ryv piayeipiKyv eprreiplav, aAA* ov rexvyv, row Se Trepl rd dyaOdv ryv larpiKyv
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soc. And similarly in the case of pains, are some worthy and some base ?
call. Of course.
soc. So it is the worthy pleasures and pains that we ought to choose in all our doings ?
call. Certainly.
soc. And the base ones not ?
call. Clearly so.
soc. Because, you know, Polus and I, if you recollect, decided1 that everything we do should be for the sake of what is good. Do you agree with us in this view—that the good is the end of all our actions, and it is for its sake that all other things should be done, and not it for theirs ? Do you add your vote to ours, and make a third ?
call. I do.
soc. Then it is for the sake of what is good that we should do everything, including what is pleasant, not the good for the sake of the pleasant.
call. Certainly.
soc. Now is it in every man’s power to pick out which sort of pleasant things are good and which bad, or is professional skill required in each case ?
call. Professional skill.
soc. Then let us recall those former points I was putting to Polus and Gorgias.2 I said, if you remember, that there were certain industries, some of which extend only to pleasure, procuring that and no more, and ignorant of better and worse ; while others know what is good and what bad. And I placed among those that are concerned with pleasure the habitude, not art, of cookery, and among those concerned with good the art of medicine.
1 Cf. 468 c.	* Cf. 464-5.
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reyyyv* Kal Ttpos QcXlov, <5 KaAAt/cAets, /x-r/re avros* otov 8etv irpbs epe Trat^etv pyb9 o n dv rvxys irapa rd boKovvra aTTOKptvov, pyr9 av ra Trap9 epov ovtcds* avroSeyov cbs Traltpvros' bpas C yap on Trepl rovrov ecalv ypcv ot Aoyot, ov rt dv paXXov airovbdaece res Kal apcKpdv vovv e^cov dvOpcoTros, y rovro, dvr cva ypy rpdirov t,yv, rrorepov eirl ov av TrapaKaXecs epe, rd rov dvbpds by ravra ttparrovra, Xeyovid re ev rep by pep Kal pyropcKyv daKovvra Kal TroXcrevdpevov rovrov rdv rponov, ov vpecs vvv TroXcreveaOe, y [en-t]1 rovbe rdv ftlov rdv ev </>cXoao<f>la, Kal rl Tror* earlv ovros eKelvov bcae/>epcov. tacos ovv fieXrcardv D earev, cos dpre eycb eirexelpyaa, bcacpecaOac, bteXopevovs be Kal bpoXoyyaavras aXXyXols, el earc rovreo berrd) rd) ftlto, aKeiffaaOac, rl re 8ta-<j)eperov dXXyXocv Kal orrorepov ^ccoreov avroev. tacos ovv ovttco otaOa rl Xeyco.
KAAA. Ov byra.
’AAA* eyed aoc aa</>earepov epeb. eirecby cbpoXoyyKapev eyco re Kal av etvac pev rc dyaOov, elvaL oe tl rjov, erepov be to rjbv rov ayatfov, eKarepov be avroev peXeryv revd etvac Kal irapa-aKevyv rys Kryaecos, ryv pev rov ybeos Oypav, ryv be rov dyaOov—avro be poc rovro TTpatrov y E avpcf>a0c y py' avp<f>ys;
KAAA. Ovra> </)ypl.
'Ift bj, a Kal Ttpds rovabe eyco e'Xeyov, bcopoXdyyaal poc, el dpa aoc ebo^a rdre aXyOy
1 iirl seel. Findeisen.
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Now by the sanctity of friendship, Callicles, do not on your part indulge in jesting with me, or give me random answers against your conviction, or again, take what I say as though I were jesting. For you see that our debate is upon a question which has the highest conceivable claims to the serious interest even of a person who has but little intelligence— namely, what course of life is best; whether it should be that to which you invite me, with all those manly pursuits of speaking in Assembly and practising rhetoric and going in for politics after the fashion of you modern politicians, or this life of philosophy ; and what makes the difference between these two. Well, perhaps it is best to do what I attempted a while ago, and distinguish them ; and then, when we have distinguished them and come to an agreement with each other as to these lives being really two, we must consider what is the difference between them and which of them is the one we ought to live. Now I daresay you do not yet grasp my meaning.
call. No, I do not.
soc. Well, I will put it to you more plainly. Seeing that we have agreed, you and I, that there is such a thing as “ good,” and such a thing as “ pleasant,” and that the pleasant is other than the good, and that for the acquisition of either there is a certain practice or preparation—the quest of the pleasant in the one case, and that of the good in the other—but first you must either .assent or object to this statement of mine : do you assent ?
call. I am with you entirely.
soc. Then try and come to a definite agreement with me on what I was saying to our friends here, and see if you now find that what I then said was
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Xeyeiv, eXeyov 8e irov, otl rj pev oi/jottollkt] ov 501 poi 8oKei Teyirq etvai aAA’ epireipia, ?] 3’ larpiKTj, Xeycuv on tj pev rovrov ov Oepairevei Kai rrjv <f>vaiv eaKEirrai Kai rrjv ainav aw irpdrrei, Kai Xoyov e^et redraw eKaurov dovvai, rj larpiKiy y 8* erepa rrjs r]8ovr]st irpds fy r] Oepaireia avrf} eariv diraaa, Kopidfj dreyvcos en avrrjv ep^erai, ovre n rrp> <j>vaiv aKEi/rapevi) rtfs tfdovtfs ovre rtfv ainav, dXdya>s re iravrdiraaiv, d>s tiros eiireiv,
ovdev diapiOpijaapevi], rpifttf Kai epireipia pvtfpyv povov <jcpt>opev7] rov eiatOdros ylyveaOai, <S 817 /cat B iropt^erai ra$ tfdovas, ravr* ovv irpatrov aKoirei
ei 8oKei aoi iKavcos XeyeaOai, Kai eivai rives Kai irepi i/svxT]v roiavrai dXXai irpaypartiai, at pev reyviKai, TTpopr/Oeiav nva eyovaai rov ^eXrlarov irepi rrjv tfjvyriv, ai 8e rovrov pev dXiyajpovaai, eaKeppevai 8’ a$> atairep eKei, rrjv rfiovijv povov rijs tltvxfc’ Ttva dv avrrj rpoirov yiyvoiro, tjtis oe i) peArioiV ij yeipcov raw rjoovuiv, ovre oko-irovpevai ovre peXov avrais dXXo i] yapt^eaOai C povov, eire fleXriov Eire yeipov. epoi pev ydp, a>
KaAAt/cAets, SoKoval re eivai, Kai Eyaiye <f>T]pi rd
roiovrov KoXaKelav etvai Kai irepi odtpa Kai irepi i/>vXVv Ka^ aXXo orov dv ns rijv -rfiovrjv Oe paired?], daKeirrcos eyaw rov dpeivovos re Kai rov yeipovos' av 8e 817 irorepov avyKara-nOeaai rjpiv irepi rovrajv ryv avrrjv 8d£av ?] dvrt(/>7]s;
kaaa. Ouk eyajye, aAAa avyyajpcd, iva aoi Kal irepavOfi d Xoyos Kal Vopyta r<p8e xaplaiopai.
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true. I was saying, I think, that cookery seems tc me not an art but a habitude, unlike medicine, which, I argued, has investigated the nature of the person whom she treats and the cause of her proceedings, and has some account to give of each of these things ; so much for medicine : whereas the other, in respect of the pleasure to which her whole ministration is given, goes to work there in an utterly inartistic manner, without having investigated at all either the nature or the cause of pleasure, and altogether irrationally—with no thought, one may say, of differentiation, relying on routine and habitude for merely preserving a memory of what is wont to result; and that is how she is enabled to provide her pleasures. Now consider first whether you think that this account is satisfactory, and that there are certain other such occupations likewise, having to do with the soul; some artistic, with forethought for what is to the soul’s best advantage, and others making light of this, but again, as in the former case, considering merely the soul’s pleasure and how it may be contrived for her, neither inquiring which of the pleasures is a better or a worse one, nor caring for aught but mere gratification, whether for better or worse. For I, Callicles, hold that there are such, and for my part I call this sort of thing flattery, whether in relation to the body or to the soul or to anything else, whenever anyone ministers to its pleasure without regard for the better and the worse ; and you now, do you support us with the same opinion on this matter, or do you gainsay us ?
call. Not I ; I agree with you, in order that your argument may reach a conclusion, and that I may gratify Gorgias here.
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2X1. ndrepov 8e rrepl pev plav ^vx^v dan tovto, rrepl 8e 8vo Kal rroXXas ovk eariv;
KAAA. Ovk, aAAa Kal rrepl 8vo Kal rrepl rroXXas. 2X1. Ovkovv Kal d3pdais dpa xapt^ecrQai eari,
pvfiev OKorrovpevov to fleXriarov ;
KAAA. O?/zat eyaiye.
2X1. reels’ ovv eirreiv, ainves eiatv at errcry-Sevocis al tovto rroiovaat; /xaAAov 8e, el ftovXei, epov epwrdovTOS > rj pev av aoi 8okt) tovtcov etvai, <l>d(h, f) 8’ av prj, prj ^>d3i. rrpcoTov 84 aKei/sd)-pe3a T7)V avXljTlKrjV. OV 8oK€l OOI TOlttVTTj TIS E etvai, c3 KaAAi/rAeis’, rrjv rj8ovr/v rjpdov pdvov 8ic6k€iv, dXXo 8* oi>8ev </>povTi£eiv;
kaaa. "E/xoiye 8oKei.
sn. Ovkovv Kal al roial8e drracrai, otov 7) KlOapiCTTlKT] Y) ev rocs’ dyaMJiv;
kaaa. Nai.
2X1. Ti 84 “fj tojv yop^v 8i8aaKaXia Kal rj tojv 8i6vpdpfla)v rrol^cns; ov roiavTf] tis crot Kara-</>alveTai; t) riyrj ti </>povTi£eiv ^ivrjcrlav tov McAt/tos, orroos epei ti toiovtov, ddev av ol aKovov-502 res ^cXtiovs ylyvoiVTO, y o ti peXXei yapieierOat to) oyXcp tu>v OeaTiov;
kaaa. ArjXov 8t) tovto ye, co ^LcoKpaTes, Kivy-otov ye rrepi.
2X1. Ti 8e d rraTTjp avrov MeA^s; ?? rrpos rd fieXriCTTOv flXerrcov e8oK€i aoi Ki0apcp8eiv; rj eKeivo^ pev ov8e rrpos to t^iotov vjvla yap a8ajv tovs OeaTas' aAAa 8y aKorrei’ ovyl rj re Ki3apcp~
1 A dithyrambic poet whose extravagant style was ridiculed by Aristophanes {Frogs, 153; Clouds, 333 ; Birds, 1379).
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soc. And is this the case with only one soul, and not with two or many ?
call. No, it is also the case with two or many.
soc. Then is it possible also to gratify them all at once, collectively, with no consideration of what is best ?
call. I should think it is.
soc. Then can you say what are the pursuits which effect this ? Or rather, if you like, when I ask you, and one of them seems to you to be of this class, say yes, and when one does not, say no. And first let us consider flute-playing. Does it not seem to you one of this sort, Callicles, aiming only at our pleasure, and caring for naught else ?
call. It does seem so to me.
soc. And so too with all similar pursuits, such as harp-playing in the contests ?
call. Yes.
soc. And what of choral productions and dithy-rambic compositions ? Are they not manifestly, in your view, of the same kind ? Or do you suppose Cinesias,1 son of Meles, cares a jot about trying to say things of a sort that might be improving to his audience, or only what is likely to gratify the crowd of spectators ?	<
call. Clearly the latter is the case, Socrates, with Cinesias.
soc. And what of his father Meles ? Did he ever strike you as looking to what was best in his minstrelsy ? Or did he, perhaps, not even make the pleasantest his aim ? For his singing used to be a pain to the audience. But consider now : do you
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bury boKet aoi iraaa Kal y rcov btBvpap^oov irolyais ybovys XaPLV ybpyaBat;
KAAA. *E/zoty€.
B 2n. Tt 8e 817 y aepvy avry Kal Bavpaary, y t^? rpayoiSiay iroiyats ec/S a> earrovbaKe; tt dr epov wtlv avrys to entyetpypa Kai y cmtouSt?, a>s aoc bo get, xapt^ecrOai rots 0 carats pdvov, y Kal btapayeaBai, eav rt avrois ybv pev 'rj Kal Keya-piapevov, rrovypbv be, ottcos rovro pev py epee, et be rt rvyydvet dybes Kal d)(/>eXipov, rovro be Kal Xe£et Kal daerat, eav re yatpcoaiv eav re py; ‘TTorepujs aot boKet TrapeaKevaoBai y rcov rpaycobtcov rtoiyats;
kaaa. A^Aov by rovro ye, co UcoKpares, on C Trpbs ryv ybovyv pdXXov djppyrat Kal rb yapt^eerfat rots Bearats.
Sfl. Ovkovv ro- rotovrov, co KaAAtKAeis*, ecfrapev vvv by KoXaKetav etvat;
KAAA. Ilavu ye.
2ft. Qepe by, et ns rrepteXot rys rrotyoecos rraays rd re peXos Kal rov pvOpbv Kal rb perpov, aXXo rt y Xdyot ytyvovrat rb Xetirdpevov;
kaaa. >AvayKy.
sn. Ovkovv irpos rroXvv oyXov Kal bypov ovrot Xeyovrat ot Xdyot;
kaaa. <bypt.
2H. Aypyyopta dpa ns ear tv y irotyriKy.
0 kaaa. &atverat.
sn. Ovkovv pyroptKy bypyyopta dv ety' y ov pyropevetv boKOvat aot ot irotyral ev rots Bear pots;
kaaa. "Eipotye,
SA. Nvv dpa ypets yvpyKapev pyropucyv nva 450
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not think that all minstrelsy and composing of dithyrambs have been invented for the sake of pleasure ?
call. I do.
soc. Then what of the purpose that has inspired our stately and wonderful tragic poetry ? Are her endeavour and purpose, to your mind, merely for the gratification of the spectators, or does she strive hard, if there be anything pleasant and gratifying, but bad for them, to leave that unsaid, and if there be anything unpleasant, but beneficial, both to speak and sing that, whether they enjoy it or not ? To which of these two aims, think you, is tragic poetry devoted ?
call. It is quite obvious, in her case, Socrates, that she is bent rather upon pleasure and the gratification of the spectators.
soc. Well now, that kind of thing, Callicles, did we say just now, is flattery ?
call. Certainly.
soc. Pray then, if we strip any kind of poetry of its melody, its rhythm and its metre, we get mere speeches as the residue, do we not ?
call. That must be so.
soc. And those speeches are spoken to a great crowd of people ?
CALL. Yes.
soc. Hence poetry is a kind of public speaking.
call. Apparently.
soc. Then it must be a rhetorical public speaking ; or do you not think that the poets use rhetoric in the theatres ?
call. Yes, I do.
soc. So now we have found a kind of rhetoric
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TTpOS bypOV TOLOVTOV OlOV TTCubatV T€ 6pOV Kal yvvaiKwv Kal dvbpwv, Kat, bovXwv /cat eXevffepwv, yv ou rrdvv dydpeda' KoXaKiKyv ydp avryv </>apev etvai.
kaaa. Haw ye.
20. Et€P* ri be y rrpos tov 'AOyvaiaiv bypov E pyropiKy Kal rovs aXXovs tovs ev rai$ rroXeai bypovs tovs rwv eXevOepwv avbpwv, ri rrore ypiv avry earl; rrore pov aoi boKovai repos rd fleXnarov del Xeyeiv oi pyropes, tovtov aroya^d-peVOL, OTTOJS OL TToXcTOL Cl>S fleXriaTOl eOOVTai bid tovs avrwv Xdyovs, y Kal ovtol rrpos rd %a-pl^eudai tols rroXtrais wppypevoi, Kal eveKa tov iblov tov avrwv dXiywpovvres tov kolvov, warrep iraial rrpoaopiXovai tols bypois, xap'i^eaQai avrois rretpwpevoi pdvov, ei be ye fleXriovs eaovrai y Xetpovs bid ravra., ovbev t^povTi^ovoiv;
503 KAAA. OuX a^AoVV €Tl TOVTO CpCOTaS' CLUl peV yap oi Kyoopevoi tow ttoAltcdv Aeyovariv a Ae-yovenv, etai Kal oiovs erv Xeyeis-
20. ’Efap/cet. ei ydp Kal tovto earn bmXovv, to pev erepdv ttov tovtov KoXaKela dv eiy Kal aio\pd bypyyopia, to b9 erepov KaXov, to irapa-OKevd^eiv brews ws ^eXncrTai eoovrai twv ttoXl^ twv ai	Kal biapa^adai Xeyovra rd fleX-
TLora, eiT€ yblw cure dybeurepa earai tols aKov-B ovotv. aAA* ov rrwiTOTe av ravryv etbes ryv t	f	m	< r	>.
pyropiKyv’ y ei Tiva ^X€cs Ta)V pyropwv roiovrov eirreiv, tl ovyi Kal epol avrov e(/>paaas rts eanv;
kaaa. ’AAAa pd &C ovk eya) eycoye aoi eirreiv rwv ye vvv pyropwv ovbeva.
20. Ti be; rwv rraXaiwv e^eis rivd eirreiv, bi 452
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addressed to such a public as is compounded of children and women and men, and slaves as well as free ; an art that we do not quite approve of, since we call it a flattering one.
call. To be sure.
soc. Very well ; but now, the rhetoric addressed to the Athenian people, or to the other assemblies of freemen in the various cities—what can we make of that ? Do the orators strike you as speaking always with a view to what is best, with the single aim of making the citizens as good as possible by their speeches, or are they, like the poets, set on gratifying the citizens, and do they, sacrificing the common weal to their own personal interest, behave to these assemblies as to children, trying merely to gratify them, nor care a jot whether they will be better or worse in consequence ?
call. This question of yours is not quite, so simple ; for there are some who have a regard for the citizens in the words that they utter, while there are also others of the sort that you mention.
soc. That is enough for me. For if this thing also is twofold, one part of it, I presume, will be flattery and a base mob-oratory, while the other is noble— the endeavour, that is, to make the citizens’ souls as good as possible, and the persistent effort to say what is best, whether it prove more or less pleasant to one’s hearers. But this is a rhetoric you never yet saw; or if you have any orator of this kind that you can mention, without more ado let me know who he is !
call. No, upon my word, I cannot tell you of anyone, at least among the orators of to-day.
soc. Well then, can you mention one among those
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ovrtva air lav eyovucv 'AOqvaioi fleXnovs ye-yovevat, ezretS^ eKeivos qpgaro Bqpqyopecv, ev rep rrpoaOev ypdvcp yelpovs ovres; eyd) pev yap ovk diBa ns ecrnv ovros.
C KAAA. Tt Be; Qe purro KXea ovk aKoveus avBpa dyaOov yeyovdra Kal Kt/tcova /cat MiArtdSojv «at ITept/cAea rovrovl rov vecoorl rereXevrqKora, ou Kal av aKrjKoas;
2x1. Et’ can, ye, co KaAAt/cAetj-, qv ttpore pov av eXeyes aperqv, dXqOqs, rd rds einOvplas dTTompTrXdvai Kal rds avrov Kal rds ra>v aAA coy* el Be pq rovro, aAA’ oTrep ev ra> varepcp Xdycp qvayKaaOqpev qpets dpoXoyeiv, on at pev ra>v D eTTiOvpiajv TtXqpovpevat fteXna) iroiovac rdv dv-
Oparrrov, ravras pev diroreXecv, at 34 yeipaj, pq, rovro Be re%yq ns elq1’ roiovrov avBpa rovraw X	r	, H V	v
nva yeyovevat ovk eyco eyarye rra>s clttcv.
kaaa. ’AAA* edv Crlr'U? KaXdts, evpqaeis.
2X1. *I8a>pev Bq ovnoal drpepa OKOTrovpevoi, f	f
€1 Tt? TOVTCOV TOtOVTOy y^yOV^V.	<p€p€ yap) O
ayauos avqp kol e-rri. ro peAnarov Aeyaiv, a av Xeyrj, aXXo n ovk clkt] dpec, aAA’ aTro^XeTrcov E irpos n; cdcrrrep Kal ol dXXoc rrdvres Bqpcovpyol pXeTrovres irpds rd avrcdv epyov eKauros ovk elKrj eKXeydpevos irpoa^epei. a 7Tpocr</)epei, irpos ro epyov ro avrov, aAA oirios av eioos n avrcp cryfj rovro d epya^erai. oiov el ^ovXec IBeiv rovs (,a>ypd(/)ovs, rovs oIkoBo^ovs, rovs vavirq-yovs, rovs dXXovs irdvras Bqpiovpyovs, dvnva
1 ett) Burnet: e?^at mss.
1 429 b.c. We saw at 473 e that the supposed date of the discussion is 405 b.c., so that “ recently ” here is hardly accurate. 454
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of older times who has brought the Athenians into repute for any betterment that started at the time of his first harangues, as a change from the worse state in which he originally found them ? For my part, I have no idea who the man is.
call. Why, do you hear no mention of Themistocles and what a good man he was, and Cimon and Miltiades and the great Pericles, who has died recently,1 and whom you have listened to yourself ?
soc. Yes, Callicles, if that which you spoke of just now is true virtue—the satisfaction of one’s own and other men’s desires ; but if that is not so, and the truth is—as we were compelled to admit in the subsequent discussion—that only those desires which make man better by their satisfaction should be fulfilled, but those which make him worse should not, and that this is a special art, then I for one cannot tell you of any man so skilled having appeared among them.
call. Ah, but if you search properly you will find one.
soc. Then let us just consider the matter calmly, and see if any of them has appeared with that skill. Come now : the good man, who is intent on the best when he speaks, will surely not speak at random in whatever he says, but with a view to some object ? He is just like any other craftsman, who having his own particular work in view selects the things he applies to that work of his, not at random, but with the purpose of giving a certain form to whatever he is working upon. You have only to look, for example, at the painters, the builders, the shipwrights, or any of the other craftsmen, whichever
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flovXei avTO)V, d)9 €19 Ta^iv Tiva eKaaTO9 CKacrrop tn	« n n«	\	z y \ w
nuijaiv o av Tiuy, Kai irpoaavayKaQet to eTepov «	» Z	Z	♦	\	« Z	W
Tip €T€pq> irpCTTOV T€ €lVai KOI app.OTT€lV, €0)9
504 civ ro dirav avaT^a-qTai TCTaypevov re Kai kcko-apijpevov irpaypa’ Kai oi re 817 dXXoi dijpiovpyoi Kai 0V9 vvv 8y eXeyopev, 01 irepi to ao)pa> iraido-rpiftai tc Kai laTpo'i, Koapoval irov to aojpa Kai awTarrovacv. opoXoyovpev ovto) tovt* e\etp M 9f V ov;
KAAA. ^ECTTCO TOVTO OVTO)9.
2X1. Tafea>s apa Kai Koapov Tvyovcra oiKia x •»> v > a* / o \ n /
Xp^arr] av clt), aragta? oe fjLoxuT]pa;
KAAA. OtJ/LU.
2X1. Ovkovv Kai irXoiov a)aavTo>9;
B kaaa. Nat.
2X1. Kat p,r]v Kai Ta ariopiaTd (frapiev ra i^terepa; kaaa. flaw ye>
2X1. Tt 8’ 7] i/jv^t/; d.Ta^ia9 TV^ovoa earai XPT}OTT]> T) Ta$€O>9 T€ Kai KOfjpiOV TLVO9;
KAAA. ’AvdyKTJ €K TO)V 'TTpOdOeV Kai TOVTO avvopioXoyeiv.
2X1. Tt ovv ovopid eoTiv ev tu> ooypiaTi Tip ck rrj9 Ta$ed)9 tc Kai tov Koapiov yiyvopievip;
kaaa. fYytetav /cat iayyv Aeyets.
■c 2X1. ^Eycoye. rt av Tip ev ttj ^vxfj eyyiyvo-pievcp ck T7j9 Tageo>9 Kai tov Koupiov; Treipd) evpeiv Kai eiireiv oMrirep e/cetvo to ovopia.
kaaa. Tt 8e ovk avTO9 Xeyei9, o) ^d)KpaT€9;
2X1. ’AAA’ et croi ij8idv eciTiv, eyd) cpor av 8e, dv piev aoi 8oko) eyd) KaXd)9 Xeyeiv, c/)d0i' et 8e pirj, eXeyxe Kai p/rj eiriTpeire. epoi ydp doKei Tai9 pev tov ad)paTO9 Ta^eaiv ovopa eivai vyieivov, 456
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you like, to see how each of them arranges everything according to a certain order, and forces one part to suit and fit with another, until he has combined the whole into a regular and well-ordered production ; and so of course with all the other craftsmen, and the people we mentioned just now, who have to do with the body—trainers and doctors ; they too, I suppose, bring order and system into the body. Do we admit this to be the case, or not ?
call. Let it be as you say.
soc. Then if regularity and order are found in a house, it will be a good one, and if irregularity, a bad one ?
call. I agree.
soc. And it will be just the same with a ship ? call. Yes.
soc. And further, with our bodies also, can we say ? call. Certainly.
soc. And what of the soul ? If it shows irregularity, will it be good, or if it has a certain regularity and order ?
call. Our former statements oblige us to agree to this also.
soc. Then what name do we give to the effect of regularity and order in the body ?
call. Health and strength, I suppose you mean.
soc. I do. And what, again, to the effect produced in the soul by regularity and order ? Try to find the name here, and tell it me as before.
call. Why not name it yourself, Socrates ?
soc. Well, if you prefer it, I will; and do you, if I seem to you to name it rightly, say so ; if not, you must refute me and not let me have my way. For it seems to me that any regularity of the body is
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ov ev avrcp rj vyteta ytyverat Kai rj aXXrj dperrj rov crdoptaros. ecrri ravra rj ovk ecrnv;
KAAA. ^Eornv.
D 2ft. Tats 8e rfjs i/jv)(fjs rdgeot Kal Koapujaeat vdpttpidv re Kal vdptos, d0ev Kal vdpttpioi ylyvovrat Kal Kocrpttor ravra 8* cart dtKaiocrvvrj re Kal aco<f>pocrvvrj. tf>fjs rj ov;
KAAA. “Ect7O>.
2ft. Ovkovv rrpds ravra fiXerrcov 6 prjrcop eKei-vos, d reyyLKOs re Kal dyaOds, Kal rovs Xdyovs rrpocrotcrei rats ^pv^ats, ovs av Aeyrj, Kat ras rrpd^ets drrdcras, Kal dcopov eav rt StSa), dcocret, Kal edv rt d<f>atpfjrat, d(f>aipijcrerai, rrpds rovro
Ei \	\	if	ef	n	>	»	X/
act tov vow e^cov, ottco? av avrov rots TTOAtrais diKatocrvvrj ptev ev rats i/ivyais ytyvrprat, ddtKta §€ drraXXdrrryrat, Kal aaxftpoavvr) ptev eyytyvryrat, aKoXaata 8c aTTaXXdrrrprat, Kal rj aXXrj dperrj eyytyvrjrat, xa/cta 8e ami), avyycopeis rj ov;
KAAA. Tivyxo)pd».
2ft. Tt ydp o<l>eXos, a> KaAAtKActs, (jrcoptarc ye Kaptvovrt Kal ptoxOrjpcos dtaKetptevcp atrta vroXXd otoovat Kat ra rjotara rj rrora rj aAA ortovv, o ptr/ dvrjcret avrd ead* ort rrXeov rj rovvavrtov Kara ye rdv dtKatov Xdyov Kal eXarrov; ecrri ravra;
505 kaaa. ,zEcttco.
2ft. Ov ydp, otptai, XvatreXet pterd ptox^rjptas aivptaros £>fjv dvOpiorrcp’ dvdyKrj ydp ovriv Kai ^rjv pLOX@r)pd)S' 'Tj oi>x ovrcos;
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called healthiness, and this leads to health being produced in it, and general bodily excellence. Is that so or not ?
call. It is.
soc. And the regular and orderly states of the soul are called lawfulness and law, whereby men are similarly made law-abiding and orderly ; and these states are justice and temperance. Do you agree or not ?
call. Be it so.
soc. Then it is this that our orator, the man of art and virtue, will have in view, when he applies to our souls the words that he speaks, and also in all his actions, and in giving any gift he will give it, and in taking anything away he will take it, with this thought always before his mind—how justice may be engendered in the souls of his fellow-citizens, and how injustice may be removed; how temperance may be bred in them and licentiousness cut off; and how virtue as a whole may be produced and vice expelled. Do you agree to this or not ?
call. I agree.
soc. For what advantage is there, Callicles, in giving to a sick and ill-conditioned body a quantity of even the most agreeable things to eat or drink, or anything else whatever, if it is not going to profit thereby any more, let us say, than by the opposite treatment, on any fair reckoning, and may profit less ? Is this so ?
call. Be it so.
soc. Because, I imagine, it is no gain for a man to live in a depraved state of body, since in this case his life must be a depraved one also. Or is not that the case ?
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KAAA. Nat.
SH. Ovkovv Kal ra$ eiriQvptas drtOTTtpTTXdvai, oiov Tteivcovra </>ayeiv daov /?ouAerat rj Su/tawra Tneiv, vyiatvovra pev eajaiv ot larpol d)S rd rroXXd, Kapvovra Se, d>s ettos eiireiv, ovSenor* eidaiv epTrtirXaaOai cbv eiriOvpei; avyycupeis rovro ye Kal av;
kaaa. *Eya)y€.
B sn. Ilept 3e tf/vy^v, <3 dptare, o auro? rpoiros; ecus pev dv rrovrjpa 7), dvorjros re ovaa Kal aKoXaaros Kal dSiKos Kal avdaios, eipyeiv avrvjv Sei raw e7ri0vpid)V Kal p7) eirirpeTreiv dXX* U	«	*	> I » f> Q X f V	j \	* W
arra iroieiv 7) a<p tov peAruov ear at* <pr)s 7) ov;
KAAA. ^7]pt.
Sn. Ovra) yap ttov avrTj dpeivov rfi i/fV)(7j;
KAAA. flaw ye.
Sn. Ovkovv rd^ eipyeiv earlv d</>* <Sv eiriOvpet KoXa^eiv;
KAAA. Nat.
sn. To KoXd^eaOai apa rfi ^vyf) dpeivov eariv 7) 7) aKoXaala, dbairep av vvv St) a>ov.
0 kaaa. Ovk otS9 arra Xeyeis, <3 %d)Kpares, aAA* dXXov nvd epd>ra.
sn. Ovros dv7)p ov^ vrropevei dx/>eXovpevos Kal avrds rovro Trdayuyv Trepl ov 6 Xoyos eart, KoXa-£6pevo$.
KAAA. OvSe ye poi peXei ovSev d)v av Xeyeis, Kal ravra aoi Vopytov ydpiv aireKpivdpTjv.
sn. ETev Tt odv St) Troi^aopev; pera^v rov Xoyov KaraXvopev;
KAAA. Avrds yvcoar).
D sn. ’AAA’ ovSe rovs pvGovs <f)aai pera£v 0epi$ 460
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CALL. Yes.
soc. And so the satisfaction of one’s desires— if one is hungry, eating as much as one likes, or if thirsty, drinking—is generally allowed by doctors when one is in health ; but they practically never allow one in sickness to take one’s fill of things that one desires : do you agree with me in this ?
call. I do.
soc. And does not the same rule, my excellent friend, apply to the soul ? So long as it is in a bad state — thoughtless, licentious, unjust and unholy —we must restrain its desires and not permit it to do anything except what will help it to be better : do you grant this, or not ?
call. I do.
soc. For thus, I take it, the soul itself is better off ?
call. To be sure.
soc. And is restraining a person from what he desires correcting him ?
call. Yes.
soc. Then correction is better for the soul than uncorrected licence, as you were thinking just now.
call. I have no notion what you are referring to, Socrates ; do ask some one else.
soc. Here is a fellow who cannot endure a kindness done him, or the experience in himself of what our talk is about—a correction !
call. Well, and not a jot do I care, either, for anything you say ; I only gave you those answers to oblige Gorgias.
soc. Very good. So now, what shall we do ? Break off our argument mid way ?
call. You must decide that for yourself.
soc. Why, they say one does wrong to leave off
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KaraXecTreLV, aAA* emOevras Ke^aXpv, tva pp dvev KecffaXrjs nepurj. d'rroKpLvaL ovv Kal rd XoL7rd, tva rjpLV 6 Xdyos KecfraXTjv Xdflrp
KAAA. '£1$ ftiaLos et, co iLcoKpares. eav 3e epoi nelOr/, edoeis yalpecv tovtov tov Xoyov, t) /cat dXXcp rep diaXegr].
SO. Tis ovv dXXos eOeXet; pr) ydp 7oi dreXij ye rov Xoyov KaraXcTrcopev.
kaaa. A.vtos 8e ovk dv Svvaco SieAOetv rov Xoyov, y Xeycov Kava cjavrdv r/ diroKpivdpevos (ravra);
E SO. 'Tua /xot rd tov ^TTtydppov yevrprai, “ a Trpo rov 8do dv8pe$ eXeyov,” ets a>v utavds yevcopai. arap Kivovveuec avayKacorarov elvab ourcos. €b pevroi TTOLTjcropev, otpai eycoye ypqvai irdvras rjpas ^>lXovIkco<s e^eiv Trpos to el8evai to dXrjdes tl eoTt, Trepl <Lv Xeyopev Kal tl i/fevdos' kolvov ydp dyaOov arracri </>avepdv yevetrOai auro. dceLpL pev 50G ovv T(p Xoytp eyuj d>s dv poL $oky} e^eLV' eav 8e T<p t	\ x u	t \	«	»	<■>	x
vpcvv prj Ta ovTa ooko) opoAoyeLv epavTcp, xpyj avTiXapfiavecrOaL Kal eXey^ecv. ovde ydp tol eycvye ec8d)$ Xe'ya) a X&ycu, aAAa. ^tco kolv?] ped’ vpcdv, d)UTe, dv tl (faaLViyraL Xeycov d ap</)i<jpr]Td)V epoi, eyd> yrpdjTOS ovy^oupijuopaL. Xeyco pevTOL Tavra, el Sokcl xprjvaL dLaTrepavOrjvaL tov Xoyov' el 8e prj ^ovXeoOe, ecdpev Sy p^atpeiv /cat dyTtcopev.
1 Epicharmus of Cos produced philosophic comedies in Sicily during the first part of the fifth century. The saying is quoted in full by Athenaeus, vii. 308 ra irp6 tov 8u dvipes XXtyov els iyior diroxp^*
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even stories in the middle ; one should set a head on the thing, that it may not go about headless. So proceed with the rest of your answers, that our argument may pick up a head.
call. How overbearing you are, Socrates ! Take my advice, and let this argument drop, or find some one else to argue with.
soc. Then who else is willing ? Surely we must not leave the argument there, unfinished ?
call. Could you not get through it yourself, either talking on by yourself or answering your own questions ?
soc. So that, in Epicharmus’s phrase,1 “ what two men spake erewhile ” I may prove I can manage single-handed. And indeed it looks as though it must of sheer necessity be so. Still, if we are to do this, for my part I think we ought all to vie with each other in attempting a knowledge of what is true and what false in the matter of our argument; for it is a benefit to all alike that it be revealed. Now I am going to pursue the argument as my view of it may suggest; but if any of you think the admissions I am making to myself are not the truth, you must seize upon them and refute me. For I assure you I myself do not say what I say as knowing it, but as joining in the search with you ; so that if anyone who disputes my statements is found to be on the right track, I shall be the first to agree with him. This, however, I say on the assumption that you think the argument should be carried through to a conclusion ; but if you would rather it were not, let us have done with it now and go our ways.
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ropr. ’AAA* epol pev ov SoKei, a> 2id)Kpares, B XPVva^ 77(0	aAAa Ste^eA^etP ae tov Xoyov
</>aiverai 8e poi Kal rois dXXois 8oKetv. flovXopai yap eymye Kal avros aKovaai aov avrov 8udvros rd erriXoirra.
2H. ’AAAa pev 8y, d> Vopyia, Kal avros y8ea>s pev av KaAAt/cAet rovrcp en 8ieXeydpyv, ecus auro) ryv rov *A/x</>lovoj dire8u>Ka pyaiv dvrl rys rov ZyOov' erreidy 8e av, <3 KgAA/kAcis, ovk eOeXeis avv8iairepavai rov Xoyov, aAA* ovv epov ye aKovuiv evriXapfidvov, eav ri aoi 8oku) py KaXcos Xeyeiv. C Kai pe edv egeXeyxys, ovk dxOeodyaopal aoi cdarrep av epoi, aAAa peyiaros evepyerys Trap' epol dvayeypat/ry.
KAAA. Aeye, co 'yaf)e, avros Kal rrepaive.
Sfi. "Akovc 8y e£ dpxys epov dvaXaftdvros rov Xoyov. *Apa rd rjdv Kal rd dyaOdv rd avrd eariv; Ou ravrdv, a>s eyd) Kal KaAAt/cAi)? dtpoXoytfaapev. Hdrepov to i)8v eveKa tov dyaOov TrpaKreov, )] to dyaOdv eveKa rov rj8eos; To r)8v eveKa rov D dyaOov. *H8v 8e ean tovto, ov irapayevopevov T)86pe0a, dyaOdv 8e 0$ rrapdvros dyaOol eapev; JJdvv ye. *AAAa pr)V dyaOol ye eapev Kal repels Kal raXXa ndvra, daa dyadd eariv, dperrjs nvds irapayevopevris; “Eipoiye 8okcl dvayKaiov eivai, d) IdaXXcKXets. *AAAa pev 8y rj ye apery eKaarov, Kal aKevovs Kal acoparos Kal t/jvxys a.d Kal £cpov rravros, ov ra> eiKy KaXXiara rrapayiyverat, aAAa rd£ei Kal dpOdryri Kal rexvy, yns eKaarcp drro-8e8orai avrdiv dpa can ravra; *Eycu pev yap 4-64
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gorg. Well, my opinion is, Socrates, that we ought not to go away yet, but that you should go through with the argument; and I fancy the rest of them think the same. For I myself, in fact, desire to hear you going through the remainder by yourself.
soc. Why, to be sure, Gorgias, I myself should have liked to continue discussing with Callicles here until I had paid him an Amphion’s speech in return for his of Zethus.1 But since you, Callicles, are unwilling to join me in finishing off the argument, you must at any rate pull me up, as you listen, if it seems to you that my statements are wrong. And if you refute me, I shall not be vexed with you as you were with me ; you will only be recorded in my mind as my greatest benefactor.
call. Proceed, good sir, by yourself, and finish it off.
soc. Give ear, then ; but first I will resume our argument from the beginning. Are the pleasant and the good the same thing ?’ Not the same, as Callicles and I agreed. Is the pleasant thing to be done for the sake of the good, or the good for the sake of the pleasant ? The pleasant for the sake of the good. And is that thing pleasant by whose advent we are pleased, and that thing good by whose presence we are good ? Certainly. But further, both we and everything else that is good, are good by the advent of some virtue ? In my view this must be so, Callicles. But surely the virtue of each thing, whether of an implement or of a body, or again of a soul or any live creature, does not arrive most properly by accident, but by an order or rightness or art that is apportioned to each. Is
1 Of. 485 above.
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E <f>ppb. Ta^ec apa - reraypevov Kal KeKoapppevov earlv p dperp eKaarov; Octroi' dv eyayye. V>.6opos ns dpa eyyevdpevos ev eKaarcp 6 eKaurov olKecos dyaBdv TrapdytL eKaarov raw ovtojv ; ''Rpocye 8oKec. Kat i/svxp dpa K dupov e^ouaa rov eavrp?
AvdyKrp ’AAAd pr^v p
IIcos ydp ov peXXet,; ; IIoAA^ dvdy«T]. 'H eyd> pei’ ovk eyco rrapd
dpecvaw rfjs aKoapprov;
ye Koapov eyovua Koopla;
507 'H 8e ye Koopla ad)(f>pa)v dpa ad)(f)pa)v i/svxp aya3p.
ravra aAAa (/>dvac, <v rfdXe KaXXiKXec?' av 8’ el eyeis, 8l8aaKe.
KAAA. Aey’> co yya0e.
211. Aeyat 8p orc, el p adxf)pa)V dyaBp eanv, p rovvavrlov rp acn^povb TreirovOvLa KaKT] eurw' vjv 3e avrr[ T) dfipoov re Kal aKoXaaros. Ildi'u ye. Kat prjv d ye acofbpcov rd TTpoarjKovra irpdrroL dv Kal Trepl 8eov$ Kal Trepl dv0pd)7TOV$‘ ov ydp dv aax/jpovoc rd pr] rrpoaxiKovra rrpdrrcov. ’AvayKT] ravr* etvac ovra)?. Kat prjv Trepl pev avOpcdnov? B rd Trpoa-qKOvra Trpdrrayv dtKab dv TrpdrroL, nepl 8e Beovs daca' rov 3e rd 3t.«<ata /cat data Trpdrrovra >	/	<>/	\e/	>/t-<	zx
avayKT] olkocov Kac oatov etvat. ILan ravra. Kat pev /cat avdpecdv ye dvdyKYp ov ydp 8rj ad)</>povos dvdpd? eanv ovre 8bU)Kei.v ovre (frevyebv a py irpoariKeL, aAA’ a Set1 /cat Trpdypara Kal avBpd)TTOv? Kal r)8ova? Kal Xvira? </>evyew Kal 8cd)Kew, Kal VTTopevovra Kaprepecv ottov Set* ajare C ttoXXt) avayKT), d) KaAAt/cAet?, rov aax^pova, domrep 1 dXX’ 5, oe? Heindorf: aXXdt Set, aXXi MS8.
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that so ? I certainly agree. Then the virtue of each thing is a matter of regular and orderly arrangement ? I at least should say so. Hence it is a certain order proper to each existent thing that by its advent in each makes it good ? That is my view. So then a soul which has its own proper order is better than one which is unordered ? Necessarily. But further, one that has order is orderly ? Of course it will be. And the orderly one is temperate ? Most necessarily. So the temperate soul is good. For my part, I can find nothing to say in objection to this, my dear Callicles ; but if you can, do instruct me.
call. Proceed, good sir.
soc. I say, then, that if the temperate soul is good, one that is in the opposite state to this sensible 1 one is bad ; and that was the senseless and dissolute one. Certainly. And further, the sensible man will do what is fitting as regards both gods and men ; for he could not be sensible if he did what was unfitting. That must needs be so. And again, when he does what is fitting as regards men, his actions will be just, and as regards the gods, pious ; and he who does what is just and pious must needs be a just and pious man. That is so. And surely he must be brave also : for you know a sound or temperate mind is shown, not by pursuing and shunning what one ought not, but by shunning and pursuing what < one ought, whether they be things or people or pleasures or pains, and by steadfastly persevering in one’s duty ; so that it follows of strict necessity, Callicles, that the temperate man, as shown in our
1 The argument here makes use of a more literal meaning of <rd><pp(w—“ sound-minded ” (verging on “ conscientious,” as in what immediately follows).
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dtyXBopev, dtKatov. dvra Kai dvdpetov Kal daiov dyaBdv av8pa etvat TeAe'cos, tov 8e dyaBdv ev Te /cat KaXcos rrpdrretv d dv rrparry, rdv 8* eu npdr-rovra paKaptdv re Kal evdatpova etvat, rdv 3e irovT)pdv Kal KaKcos rrpdrrovra aBXtov' ovros 8’ *	* e > f v	*>	/ /	e >	/\
av €i7j o €vavTia>$ eywv rq) auKppovCj o aKoAacrros, OV (TV €7TY)V€LS.
’Eyd) ptev ovv ravra ovrco rtBepat /cat (frypt ravra aXyBrj etvat' el 8e ear tv dXyBfj, rdv flovXd-D pevov, d>$ eotKev, evftatpova etvat (jaxfipocFVvrjv pev duvKreov Kal aaKyreov, aKoXaatav 8e </>evKreov cos e^et "^oScov e/cacTTos ypdov, Kal rrapacrKevacrreov pdXtorra pev prfiev deterBat rov KoXd^eerBat, edv de oeyvy i] avros y aAAos rts rcov oikcicov, y tStcoTTjs ?] rrdXts, eirtBereov dtKrjv Kai KoXaarreov, el peXXet evdatpcov etvat. ovros epotye doKet d okottos etvat, rrpds ov fiXerrovra 8et t,rjv, Kai rrdvra els rovro Kai rd. avrov awretvovra Kal rd. rrjs rrdXeeos, orreos dtKatocrvv-q irapetrrat Kai crax/tpo-E crvvrj ra> paKapup peXXovn ecreuBat, ovrco itparretv, ovk errtBvptas ecovra aKoXdarovs etvat Kai ravras errtyetpovvra rrXrjpovv, dvtfvvrov kokov, Xrprrov fltov t,a)vra. ovre ydp dv aXXcp dvBpcorrcp rrpoa-i \ >	v e	* n ~	\
(plATjS OV €C7j O TOIOVTOS OVT€ U€O)^ KOLVUJV€LV yap ddvvaros' dr co 8e pr] evt Kotvcovta, </>tXia ovk dv etrp <j>aal 8* ot uoc^ot, co KaAAt/cAets, /cat ovpavdv 508 koI yrjv Kal Beovs Kal dvBpcdrrovs rrjv Kotvcovtav crvvexetv Kai c^tXtav Kai Kooptdrrjra Kal uco</>po-
1 As the various meanings of awcppocrvi'T) have been brought out to suggest that one side of that virh.e involves the others, so here the apparent quibble of eC irp&rreiv (“ act well ” and 468
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exposition, being just and brave and pious, is the perfection of a good man ; and that the good man does well and fairly whatever he does ; and that he who does well is blessed and happy,1 while the wicked man or evil-doer is wretched. And this must be the man who is in an opposite case to the temperate,—the licentious man whom you were commending.
So there is my account of the matter, and I say that this is the truth ; and that, if this is true, anyone, as it seems, who desires to be happy must ensue and practise temperance, and flee from licentiousness, each of us as fast as his feet will carry him, and must contrive, if possible, to need no correction; but if he have need of it, either himself or anyone belonging to him, either an individual or a city, then right must be applied and they must be corrected, if they are to be happy. This, in my opinion, is the mark on which a man should fix his eyes throughout life ; he should concentrate all his own and his city’s efforts on this one business of providing a man who would be blessed with the needful justice and temperance ; not letting one’s desires go unrestrained and in one’s attempts to satisfy them—an interminable trouble—leading the life of a robber. For neither to any of his fellowmen can such an one be dear, nor to God ; since c he cannot commune with any, and where there is no communion, there can be "no friendship. And wise men tell us, Callicles, that heaven and earth and gods and men are held together by communion and friendship, by orderliness, temperance, and “fare well”) is intended to suggest a real dependence of happiness upon virtue.
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avvrpv Kai ducabOTTpra, Kal to oXov tovto 3«x ravra Koapov KaXovabv, co eratpe, ovk aKoapiav oiide aKoXaatav. av Se poi doKeis ov Trpoaeyeiv tov vovv tovtov, Kal ravra aot/>d$ ojv, aXXa XeXyde ae otc Y] Ig6tt)s tj yecopeTpiKT] Kal ev Oeots Kal ev avOpcoTrois peya 8 war ar av irXeovegcav oiei deiv daKeiv yeivpeTp'ias yap dpeXeis. etev 7) e^eXeyKTeos dy ovtos 6 Xoyos rjpiv eaTbV, co? ov B diKaioavvrjS Kal aaMbpoavvqs KTrjaei evdatpoves ot evdatpoves, waxtas 8e ol dOXbOb dOXiob,1 t) el ovtos dX^0T]s eaTb, aKCirreov Tb rd avpflatvovra. Ta irpdaOev eKeiva, d) KaXXiKXebs, avp^atvei iravTa, eft ois av pee Tjpov, el arrovda^cov Xeyoipi, XeyovTa tt	>	»	\	{ K	\ t I	»
oTb KaTTpyoprpreov evr] Kab ovtov Kab vceos Kab eTalpov, edv Tb adbKfj, Kal tt} prjTopbKTj eirl tovto XprjaTeov' Kal a FIcvAop alayvvp cvov avyyaipeiv, C aXyOr} dpa t}v, rd etvab to ddbKebv tov adbKCbaOab, datpirep a’laybov, Toaowrcp koklov Kal tov peXXovTa dpdcijs pTpropbKov eaeadai dbKabov dpa det etvai Kal emaTrjpova tu)v diKatcov, o av Vopytav e<f)T] IIa)Ao<r 8? alayvvrjv dpLoXoyfjaai.
’Tovtcjv de ovtios eyovTcov aKe^ibpeOa, ti ttot €OtIv a av epiol dveidi^eis, dpa KaXais XeyeTai i) ov, a)s apa eya) ov^ oios r eipii porjurjaai ovtc epLavTCp ovTe tcov (/>iXa)V ovdevl ovde tcov olKeiiov, ovd' eKaataai eK tu)v pbeyiaTaw Kivdvvcov, elpil de errl to> ftovXopievcp cbairep oi aTipob tov e3e-J) XoVTOS, dv T€ TVTTTCbV flovXTpTai, TO VeOVlKOV dtf
1 ii.0Xt.oi add. Heindorf.
1 K6a/xos (“ order ”) was the name first given to the universe by the Pythagoreans.
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justice ; and that is the reason, my friend, why they call the whole of this world by the name of order,1 not of disorder or dissoluteness. Now you, as it seems to me, do not give proper attention to this, for all your cleverness, but have failed to observe the great power of geometrical equality amongst both gods and men : you hold that selfadvantage is what one ought to practise, because you neglect geometry. Very well : either we must refute this statement, that it is by the possession of justice and temperance that the happy are happy and by that of vice the wretched are wretched ; or if this is true, we must investigate its consequences. Those former results, Callicles, must all follow, on which you asked me if I was speaking in earnest when I said that a man must accuse himself or his son or his comrade if he do any wrong, and that this is what rhetoric must be used for ; and what you supposed Polus to be conceding from shame is after all true—that to do wrong is worse, in the same degree as it is fouler, than to suffer it, and that whoever means to be the right sort of rhetorician must really be just and well-informed of the ways of justice, which again Polus said that Gorgias was only shamed into admitting.
If this is the case, let us consider what weight, if any, there is in the reproaches you cast upon me : 2 is it fairly alleged or not that I am unable to stand up for myself or any of my friends and relations, or to deliver them from the sorest perils, but am exposed like an outcast to the whim of anyone who chooses to give me—the dashing phrase is yours—a box
2 Socrates proceeds to recall the reproaches of Callicles, above, 486.
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rovro tov aov Xoyov, eirl Kopprjs, eav re ypiy/zara dc/>aipeia0ai, eav re e/cjSdAAetv ck ttjs irdXecos, eav T€, to eayarov, diroKreivai* Kal ovrco 81a-KeiaOai irdvrcov 8y aiayiarov eanv, cos d ads Aoyo$\ O 06 07} €[JLO$ OCFTIS, TTOAAaKLS [J,€V TjOTj etpT/rai, ovoev oe KooAvei kcu eri Aeyecruar ov </>i]pi, <0 KaAAt/rAets-, rd rvirrcaOai eire Koppijs E aduccos aiayiarov eivai, ovde ye rd repveaOai ovre rd a&pa rd epov ovre rd flaXavnov, aAAa to rvirreiv Kai epe Kai rd epd ddiKcos Kal repveiv Kal aiayiov Kal kokiov, Kal kXcittciv ye apa Kal dvdpairodi^eaOai Kal roiycopvyeiv Kal avXXr]fl8r]v driovv ddiKeiv Kal epe Kal rd epd rep ddiKovvn Kal kokiov Kal ata^top eivai rj epol rep ddiKov-pevep. ravra ijpiv avco eKei ev rois TrpdaOe 509 Xdyois ovreo <j>avevra, cos eyd) Xeyco, Kareyerai Kal federal, Kal ei aypoiKorepdv n eiTreiv eerrt, ai^Yjpois Kal ddapiavrivois Xdyois, d)s yovv dv 8d£eiev ovrafcn, ovs av ei prj Xvaeis aov ns veaviKcurepos, ov% oiov re aAAcos Aeyovra jj cos eyd) vvv Xeyco KaXcos Xeyeiv eirel epioiye 6 avros Xdyos earlv del, on eyd) ravra ovk 018a oncos »t	•	/	<>»*»/	<■»
e%€i, on pievrot cov eyco evrervyTJKa, coairep vvv, r /	>»X »ZX X	X/	X »
ovoeis oios r eariv aAAcos Aeycov pirj ov Kara-yeXaaros eivai. eyd) pev ovv ad nOiqpi ravra B ovrcos eyeiv ei oe ovrcos €yei Kai peyiarov rcov kokcov eariv 1) aoucia rep aoiKovvn Kai en rovrov pei^ov peyiarov ovros, ei oidv re, rd ddiKovvra p/q 8i86vai 8lkt]v, nva dv ftorfleiav pi] dvvdpevos dvOpcoiros flor]deiv eavrep KarayeXaaros dv rf] dXi)-
Oeca ;
dp* ov rauT^v, yns dnorpeipei tt}v
peyiaTi]v Tjpcov flXaflrjv; 472
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on the ear; or strip me of my substance or expel me from the city ; or, worst of all, put me to death ; and that to be in such a case is the lowest depth of shame, as your account has it ? But mine—though it has been frequently stated already, there can be no objection to my stating it once again—is this : I deny, Callicles, that to be wrongfully boxed on the ear is the deepest disgrace, or to have either my person cut or my purse ; I hold that to strike or cut me or mine wrongfully is yet more of a disgrace and an evil, and likewise stealing and kidnapping and housebreaking, and in short any wrong whatsoever done to me or mine, are both worse and more shameful to the wrongdoer than to me the wronged. All this, which has been made evident on the lines I have stated some way back in our foregoing discussion, is held firm and fastened—if I may put it rather bluntly—with reasons of steel and adamant (so it would seem, at least, on the face of it) which you or somebody more gallant than yourself must undo, or else find you cannot make a right statement in terms other than I now use. For my story is ever the same, that I cannot tell how the matter stands, and yet of all whom I have encountered, before as now, no one has been able to state it otherwise without making himself ridiculous. Well now, once more I assume it to be so ; but if it is so, and injustice ; is the greatest of evils to the wrongdoer, and still greater than this greatest, if such can be, when the wrongdoer pays no penalty, what rescue is it that a man must be able to effect for himself if he is not to be ridiculous in very truth ? Is it not one which will avert from us the greatest harm ? Nay, rescue
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tovttjv eivai ttjv aloylaTTjv floTj0eiar, prj 8vva<j0ai floTJ0eiV pTJTC aVTO) pTJTe TOLS CLVTOU f/dXoiS T€ C Kal OLKeiOLS, 8eVT€.paV Se TTJV TOV bcVTtpOV KOKOV
Kal TpLTTJV TTJV TOV TpiTOV Kal TaAAa OVTCDS’ CDS* €Ka<JTOV KOKOV pey€0OS TTec/)VK€V, OVTCO Kal KaXXoS TOV bwOTOV CLVai €</)* €KOUTa ^OTJ0eil' Kal aLa\VVTJ tov prj. dpa aXX(j>s tj ovtojs £X€C> <*> KuXXutXeis;
KAAA. Ovk aXXcos.
sn. SvOLV OVV OVTOLV, TOV ddlKCLV T€ Kal d8l-
KCLCrOaL, peL&V pL€V <f>apeV KOKOV TO d^LKGLV, eXaTTOV Se TO d^LKCLodaL. TL OVV dr TTapaffKCVa-aapevos avOpornos ^orjOijaeiev avTO). ojure dpfio-Tepas Tas u)(/>eXelas tovtos eyeiv, ttjv tc and £) TOV J.LTJ a^LKCLV Kal TTJV OTTO TOV pLTJ dblK€L<J0OL;
TTOTcpa SvvapLLv TJ flovXrjcFLv; cuSe Se Xeycv tto-
Tepov eav jjltj PovXtjtol d^LK€.LO0ai, ovk ddcKTj-OCTOL, TJ eav 3vvap.LV TTOpaVKevdcTTJTOl TOV pdj d8LK€LG0OL) OVK d^LKTJGCTaL j
kaaa. tXxjXov 8tj tovto ye, otl eav Svvojllv.
2n. Ti Se 8tj tov aSuceiv; ndrepov eav flovXrjTOL d^LKeiv, lkovov tovt* ecrriv—ov d^LKTjoeL—tj Kal enl tovto 8ei Svvapcv tlvo
pTJ yap Kal
E Tex'VTjv TTapaaKevd(yau0aL, d>s, edi' prj pd0Tj avra Kal doKTjcrrj, ddtKijaeL; tl ovk ovto ye poL tovto direKpcvo), a) KaAAt/cAeiy, noTepov croc 8oKovp,ev dp0d>s dvayKatj0TjvoL djLoXoyecv ev tols gpnpool) ev XoyoLS eyd) Te Kal FIojAos tj ov, tjvlko d)po-XoyTjuapev pTj8eva flovXdpevov dBiKetv, aAA’ a/cor-Tas tovs oSlkovvtos navTOs dStxeir;
510 kaaa. ’Earcu aoi tovto, a) ^eoKpares, ovra)st iva 8ia7repdvTjs tov Xoyov,
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must needs be at its shamefullest, if one is unable to rescue either oneself or one’s own friends and relations, and second to it is inability in face of the second sort of evil, and third in face of the third, and so on with the rest; according to the gravity attaching to each evil is either the glory of being able to effect a rescue from each sort, or the shame of being unable. Is it so or otherwise, Callicles ?
call. Not otherwise.
soc. Then of these two, doing and suffering wrong, we declare doing wrong to be the greater evil, and suffering it the less. Now with what should a man provide himself in order to come to his own rescue, and so have both of the benefits that arise from doing no wrong on the one hand, and suffering none on the other ? Is it power or will ? What I mean is, will a man avoid being wronged by merely wishing not to be wronged, or will he avoid it by providing himself with power to avert it ?
call. The answer to that is obvious : by means of power.
soc. But what about doing wrong ? Will the mere not wishing to do it suffice—since, in that case, he wifi not do it—or does it require that he also provide himself with some power or art, since unless he has got such learning or training he will do wrong ? I really must have your answer on this particular ( point, Callicles—whether you think that Polus and I were correct or not in finding ourselves forced to admit, as we did in the preceding argument, that no one does wrong of his own wish, but that all who do wrong do it against their will.
call. Let it be asyou would have it, Socrates, in order that you may come to a conclusion of your argument.
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so. Kai errl rovro apa, d>s eouce, rrapavicevaareot carl dvvaplv rwa Kal reyyrjv, drrais prj dduciyropev.
kaaa. flaw ye.
SO. Tt's ovv rror earl reyyrj rrjs rrapaaKevrjs rov prfoev adiKeZaOai rj d)s dXlycara; aKet^ac el aoi doKeZ rjrrep epol. epol pev yap doKeZ rjde‘ rj avrov apyew 8eZv ev rrj rrdXei rj Kal rvpaweZv, rj rrjs vrrapyovarjs rroXiretas eraZpov elvai.
B KAAA. 'Opas> a» %ujkpares, d)s eydj eroipds elpc erraweZv, dv n KaXcos Xeyrjs; rovro pot. 8oKeZs rrdvv kolXcos elprp<evac.
SO. Sko7T€i 8t[ Kal r68e edv aoL 8oko> ev Xeyeiv. </>lXos pot. 8oKeZ CKaaros eKaarcp etvat ojs otov re paXiara, ovrrep ol rraXaiol re Kal ao</>ol Xeyovatv, 6 opocos raj opolcp. ov Kal aoi;
KAAA. "E/zotye.
SO. Ovkovv ottov rvpavvos eariv apycov dypios Kal arratbevros, rts rovrov ev rrj rroXec rroXv fteXrlcov elr), <f>ot8oZro 8rjrrov av avrov 6 rvpavvos 0 /cat tovto) e^ drravros rov vov ovk dv rrore Svvairo <f)lXos yeveaOac;
kaaa. *EoTt ravra.
SO. OvSe ye el rts rroXv </>avX6repos elr;, ov3* av oSros' Kara<f>povoZ ydp dv avrov 6 rvpavvos Kal ovk dv rrore ojs rrpds </>lXov arrovddaetev.
kaaa. Kat ravr dXrj&rj.
SO. AetKCTat 817 eKeZvos pdvos d^cos Xdyov (JjlXos raj rotovrcp, os dv dpoTjOrjs div, ravra i/jeyajv Kal errawcdv, eOeXr) dpyeaOat. Kal vrro-KeZaOac rep apyovn. ovros peya ev ravrrj rrj
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soc. Then for this purpose also, of not doing wrong, it seems we must provide ourselves with a certain power or art.
call. To be sure.
soc. Now what can be the art of providing so that we suffer no wrong, or as little as possible ? Consider if you take the same view of it as I do. For in my view it is this : one must cither be a ruler, or even a despot, in one’s city, or else an associate of the existing government.
call. Do you note, Socrates, how ready I am to praise, when you say a good thing ? This seems to me excellently spoken.
soc. Then see if this next statement of mine strikes you as a good one too. It seems to me that the closest possible friendship between man and man is that mentioned by the sages of old time as “ like to like.” Do you not agree ?
call. I do.
soc. So where you have a savage, uneducated ruler as despot, if there were some one in the city far better than he, I suppose the despot would be afraid of him and could never become a friend to him with all his heart ?
call. That is so.
soc. Nor a friend to anyone who was much inferior to him either; for the despot would despise him and never show him the attention due to a friend.
call. That is true also.
soc. Then the only friend of any account that remains for such a person is a man of his own temper, who blames and praises the same things, and is thus willing to be governed by him and to be subject to his rule. He is a man who will have great power
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D ttoAci Swijacrat, » V	V
QV% OVTO)$ €X€t; KAAA. Nac.
tovtov ovdels yaLpow dSix’^act.
2ft. Et apa ns eppoTjaeicr ev TavTY] tt} ttoXcl tcov veaov, “ Tiva av Tponov eyd) peya 8vvaLp7]v Kal precis pe <18lkol; ” avrrp d>s eoucev, avT<p 686s €QTivt evOvs 6k veov eOl^ew avTov tols avrois yatpeLV Kal axOecrOaL np Sconor^, /eat Trapa-UKevaQetv ottcds otl paALorra o/zotos carat eKCLvtp.
»	V
OVX OVTCOS;
KAAA. Nat.
E 2ft. Ovkovv tovtco to pev pr; d8LKeta0ai Kal peya 8vva<rGait d>s 6 vpeTepos Xoyos, ev tt} vroXei 8ta7T€7Tpd^€Tai,.
kaaa. Flaw ye.
2fl. TAp’ o$v Kal to p.7) dbuceiv; Tj ttoXXov e. a i	v	»	z.v	j/
oet, et/nep op,oLOs^ carat to> ap^ovn ovtl aOLKO) Kal Trapa. TOVTtp p,eya Suvijacrat; aAA* ol/tai eycvye, ttov tovvovtiov ' ovtcooI t} napao-Kevr] carat aura) evrl to oup Te etvac d>s TrActora a8t-kclv Kal a8u<ovvTa p.Tj 8i86vai 81kt)v yap;
KAAA. ^>aipcrat.
511	2D. Ovkovv to p,eyiaTOV avTtp kokov virapget
p,°X0T)p<p ovtl TTjV i/)V)(7)V Kal AcAio^/xcvip 8ta Try p.Lpr)cnv tov Scottotou #cat 8vvap.LV.
KAAA. Ovk ot8* oitt} arpe^eLs eKacrroTe tovs Xoyovs ava) Kal koto), a> Scu/cparcs’ ovk otcrOa otl o&ros 6 p,Lp,ovpevos tov pr] pLpovpevov eKeivov diroKTevcL, edv flovXTyraL, Kal dt/iaLptfcreTaL ra ovTa;
B 2ft. OrSa, a> 'ya6e KaAAi/cActs, ci pr; Kax/fos y* elpt, Kal aov aKovatv Kal IlaiAov apn 7roAAdxts 478
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in that state ; him none will wrong with impunity. Is it not so ?
call. Yes.
soc. Hence if one of the young men in that city should reflect: In what way can I have great power, and no one may do me wrong ?—this, it would seem, is the path he must take, to accustom himself from his earliest youth to be delighted and annoyed by the same things as his master, and contrive to be as like the other as possible. Is it not so ?
call. Yes.
soc. And so this man will have attained to a condition of suffering no wrong and having great power—as your party maintain—in the city.
call. Certainly.
soc. And of doing no wrong likewise ? Or is it quite the contrary, if he is to be like his unjust ruler, and have great influence with him ? Well, for my part, I think his efforts will be all the opposite way, that is, towards enabling himself to do as much wrong as possible and to pay no penalty for the wrong he does ; will they not ?
call. Apparently.
soc. And thus he will find himself possessed of the greatest evil, that of having his soul depraved and maimed as a result of his imitation of his master and the power he has got.
call. You have a strange way of twisting your arguments, at each point, this way or that, Socrates! Surely you know that this imitator will put to death anyone who does not imitate his master, if he pleases, and will strip him of his property.
soc. I know that, my good Callicles, if I am not x deaf, as I have heard it so often of late from you and
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Kal rcov aAAtov dXiyov Trdvrcov raw ev tt} rrdXeL' aAAa Kal av epLov aKove, otl arroKrevet pLev, dv
ftovXryrai, aAAa Trovrjpds dov koXov kdyaOov ovra.
kaaa. Ovkovv tovto dr/ Kal rd dyavaKTTjTov;
20. Ov vovv ye e^ovrL, dos d Xdyos a^pLaivei. T) OLet, dcLV tovto TrapaaKeva^eaOaL dvOpurnov,
dos irXcLarov vpdvov £fjv, Kal pLeXerav ras reyyas ravras, at ripas del eK rcov klvSuvcjov acy^ovaLv, C doarrep Kal av KeXevevs eue p^eXerav ttjv pTjro-piKrp, tt]v ev tols $LKaaTT)pioLS diaaa>£ovaav;
KAAA. Nat jita At* dpOdos yd ool avp,flovXevcov.
20. Tt Se, co fldXrLore; vj Kal 17 tov vetv em-(TTTjpsr) aepwr} tls aoi do Kei etvat;
kaaa. Md At* ovk epLOLye.
20. Kat fjLTjv a(p^eL ye Kal avr?j ck davarov TOVS dv0pa)TTOVSt OTOV els TOLOVTOV epLTT€(T(O(TLV, OV 8eL TaVTTjS TTJS eTTLCmjpLTjS. €L S’ aVT7] (TOL doKei apLLKpa etvat, eyd> (tol pettpva Tavrrjs D dpU), TTjV KVp€pV7]TLKr]V, Tj OV pLOVOV Tas t/jv^as acp^ei, aAAa /cat ra adS^tara /cat ra xpij/xara, e/c
tu)v eaxaruTv KLvduvcvv, (jjcrrrep 7) prjTOpLKiy Kal avTY] pLev 'TTpoaeaTaXpLevT] ecrrl Kal KoapLLa, Kal ov (TepLvdveTaL ecr^pLaTLopLevr] cos vnepijcfiavov tl ^cavpaTTopLevT), aAAa ravra StaTrpa^ajxevi] Tjj ^LKavLKrj, eav pLev e£ XtylvTjs devpo (Ttdcrp, otptaL ov opoAovs eTrpagaro, eav oe et; Atyv-jrrov i) eK tov ndvTOV, eav TraptiroXv, TavTys Trjs pLeyaXrjs E evepyeatas, (raxraa a vvv St? e'Xeyov, /cat avrov
1	Cf. Callicles’ warning (486 a) against the danger of being put to death on the false accusation of some paltry rascal.
8	About fourpence.
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Polus, and from almost every one else in the town ; but you in return must hear what I say—that he will put a man to death if he pleases, but it will be a villain slaying a good man and true.
call. And is not this the very thing that makes one indignant ?1
soc. Not if one is a man of sense, as our argument indicates. Or do you suppose that the object of a man’s efforts should be to live as long a time as possible, and to cultivate those arts which preserve us from every danger; such as that which you bid me cultivate—rhetoric, the art that preserves us in the law courts ?
call. Yes, on my word I do, and sound advice it is that I give you.
soc. But now, my excellent friend, do you think there is any tiling grand in the accomplishment of swimming ?
call. No, in truth, not I.
soc. Yet, you know, that too saves men from death, when they have got into a plight of the kind in which that accomplishment is needed. But if this seems to you too small a thing, I will tell you of a more important one, the art of piloting, which saves not only our lives but also our bodies and our goods from extreme perils, as rhetoric does. And at the same time it is plain-fashioned and orderly, not giving itself grand airs in a pretence of performing some transcendent feat ; but in return for performing the same as the forensic art—bringing one safely over, it may be, from Aegina—it charges a fee, I believe, of two obols 2 ; or if it be from Egypt or the Pontus, at the very most—for this great service of bringing safe home, as I said just now, oneself
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Kal iraidas Kal xp^para Kal yvvaiKas, drro-fltftdaaa' et? tov At/ze'va 8vo dpaxpds enpd^aro, Kal avros 6 eyeov rrfv rexyrjv Kal ravra diairpa-gapevos eK^as rrapd rrjv OaXarrav Kal tt/v vavv Trepirrarei e’v perpup axtfpan. Xoyi^eaOat ydp, oipai, eirlararai, on a8i)Aov ecrnv, ovanvds
re co<l>eX7)Ke rcov uvprrXedvrcov ovk edaas Kara-irovsrcoflfjvai Kal ovanvas eftXai/iev, eldcos on ovdev avrovs fteXnovs ei;efilflaaev rj 0101 eveflr/aav, 512 ovre rd acdpara ovre rds i/rvyas^ Xoyl^erai ovv, on ovk, el pev ns peyaXois Kal dvidrois voarp paai Kara rd acopa avveyopevos prj drreTTviyr], odros pev dOXids eanv on ovk d-rreOave, Kal ovoev vrr avrov cocpeArjrai’ ei oe ns apa ev no rov acdparos npicorepcp, rfj ipvxf], rroXXd voay-m	x>z	zc.\r>z>xx
para e^et Kai aviara, rovrco oe picoreov eon Kai rovrov dv'qaei,1 dv^ re ck OaXdrrrjs av re eK di-Kaarrjplov dv re aXXodev dtroOevovv acdarp aAA* B dtdev, on ovk dpeivdv ean ^v rep poxfypd) dv-Opcorrcp' kokcos ydp dvayKTj earl ^yv.
Ata ravra ov vopos earl aepvvveaOat rdv Kvflep-
ff
vrjrrjv, Kalrrep acp^ovra rjpas' ovde ye, co Oavpd-aie, rdv prjxavorroidv, os ovre arparryyov, '
[XT[ OTL
Kv^epv^rov, ovre dXXov ovdevds eXdrrco evtore dvvarai acpt,eiv' rcdXeis yap eanv ore dXas acp^ei. prj aoi, doKei Kara rdv diKaviKov eivai; KairoL el flovXoiro Xeyeiv, d) KaAAt/cAet?, anep vpeis, aepvv-vcvv rd rrpaypa, Karaxcoaeiev dv vpds rois Xdyois, C Xeycov Kal rrapaKaXcdv errl rd delv yiyveaOat prj-
1 6v-q<ret Deuschle : onjaecey mss.
1 A few shillings.
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and children and goods and womenfolk—on landing us in harbour it charges a couple of drachmae1 ; and the actual possessor of the art, after performing all this, goes ashore and strolls on the quay by his vessel’s side, with an unobtrusive demeanour. For he knows, I expect, how to estimate the uncertainty as to which of his passengers he has benefited by not letting them be lost at sea, and which he has injured, being aware that he has put them ashore not a w'hit better than when they came aboard, either in body or in soul. And so he reckons out how wrong it is that, whereas a victim of severe and incurable diseases of the body who has escaped drowning is miserable in not having died, and has got no benefit at his hands, yet, if a man has many incurable diseases in that part of him so much more precious than the body, his soul, such a person is to live, and he will be doing him the service of saving him either from the sea or from a law-court or from any other peril whatsoever : no, he knows it cannot be better for a man who is vicious to live, since he must needs live ill.
This is w’hy it is not the custom for the pilot to give himself grand airs, though he does save our lives; nor for the engineer either, my admirable friend, who sometimes has the power of saving lives in no less degree than a general—to say nothing of a pilot—or anyone else : for at times he saves whole cities. Can you regard him as comparable with the lawyer ? And yet, if he chose to speak as you people do, Callicles, magnifying his business, he would bury you in a heap of words, pleading and s urging the duty of becoming engineers, as the only
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Xavoiroiovs, cos* ou8ep raAAa eanv' utavos yap aura) 6 Xoyos. aAAa av ovdev ^ttov avrov Kara* <f>poveis Kal rys reyyys rys eKelvov, Kal cos ev dvetdei arroKaXeaais av pyyavoTrocdv, Kal rep viei avrov ovr dv dovvai ffvyarepa etfe'Xois, ovr* dv avrds Xafteiv ryv eKelvov. Katroi e£ evv rd aavrov erraiveis, rlvi diKaiep Xdyep rov pyx^vorroiov Kara-</)pov€LS Kal rdbv aXXcov cbv vvv dy eXeyov; oid* D on (baiys dv fleXncov etvai Kal ck fteXndvcov. rd de peAriov ec pzj eerrw o tyo) Aeya>, aAA avro rovr* earlv apery, rd acp^eiv avrov Kal rd eavrov ovra ottolos ns erv%e, KarayeAaaros aoc o ipoyos ylyverat Kal pyyavoTroiov Kal larpov Kal rebv aXXcov reyyujv, daat rov aeb^eev eveKa TreTTolyvrai. aAA’ , co paKapie, dpa py aXXo n rd yevvaiov Kal rd ayaOdv y rov atp^eiv re Kal acp^eaOai. py ydp rovro pev, rd £yv dyroaovdy xpdvov, rov ye d)S E aXyOcds dvdpa eareov earl Kal ov (^iXo^bvxyreov, aAAa errirpeipavra Trepl rovrcov rep Oecp Kal rriarev-aavra racs yvvadpv, on ryv elpappevyv cu3’ dv eis eK(f)vyoi, rd errl rovrep CKeTrreov, nv dv rponov rovrov dv peXXoi ypdvov fludvai cos dpiara fliepy, dpa egopoidov avrdv ry rroXireta ravry ev 513 dv oiKy, Kal vvv de dpa dei ae cos dpoidrarov yiyveodai rep dypep rep ’A.0yvaioov, el peXXeis rovrep yrpoae^iXys eivai Kal peya dvvaadai ev ry TrdXei" rovd’ opa el aoi XvaireXei ko! epol, ottcos /-rc*	> n » t '	'	'
py, co oaipovie, Treiaopeua onep <paai ras ryv aeXyvyv KaOaipovaas, ras OcTTaXiSas* ovv rots
1 Socrates alludes to the popular theory that the practice of witchcraft is a serious danger or utter destruction to the practiser.
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tiling; for he would find reasons in plenty. But you none the less despise him and his special art, and you would call him “ engineer ” in a taunting sense, and would refuse either to bestow your daughter on his son or let your own son marry his daughter. And yet after the praises you sing of your own pursuits what fair ground have you for despising the engineer and the others whom I was mentioning just now ? I know you would claim to be a better man and of better birth. But if “ better ” has not the meaning I give it, but virtue means just saving oneself and one’s belongings, whatever one’s character may be, you are merely ridiculous in cavilling at the engineer and the doctor and every other art that has been produced for our safety. No, my gifted friend, you may find that the noble and the good are something different from saving and being saved. For as to living any particular length of time, this is surely a thing that any true man should ignore, and not set his heart on mere life ; but having resigned all this to Heaven and believing what the women say—that not one of us can escape his destiny—he should then proceed to consider in what way he will best live out his allotted span of life ; whether in assimilating himself to the constitution of the state in which he may be dwelling—and so therefore now, whether it is your duty to make yourself as like as possible to the Athenian people, if you intend to win its affection and have great influence in the city : see if this is to your advantage and mine, so that we may not suffer, my distinguished friend, the fate that they say befalls the creatures who would draw down the moon—the hags of Thessaly ;1 that our
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</>iXrdrois T] aipeais r)piv ecrrai ravrrjs rrjs Suva-pecos rijs ev rrj rroXei. el 3e croi olei dvrivovv dv0pa)7Tcuv rrapadcocreiv re^VT]v nvd roiavTTjv, rjris B ae Troirjcrei peya dvvacrOai ev rfj rroXei rfjde dv
opoiov dvr a rfj rroXireia eir em to fteXriov eir €77t rd xeipov, cos epol doKei, ovk 6p0a>s flovXevr), o) KaAAtxAets’ ov yap pipTjTrjv Set eivai aAA* avro</>vu>s opoiov rovrois, el peXXeis ti yvrjuiov drrepydt>eaO ai els <f>iXlav rip ’A.07)vaiu>v drjpcp Kai val pa Sia to) HvpiXdprrovs ye rrpos. derris ovv ere rov-7ots dpoioTorov aTrepydoerai, odros ere iroirjcrei, cos erri0vpeis ttoXitikos eivai, itoXitikov Kal pT)TopiKov> C Tip avrotv yap rjOei Xeyopevcov tu>v Xoyiov eKauToi
Xaipovai, T<p de dXXoTpup a^OovTai, el pi) ti <jv dXXo Xeyeis, d> </>IXt) Ke</>aXi). Xeyopev ti irpos TavTa, d) KaXXiKXeis;
KAAA. Ou/C old' OVTlvd pOl TpOTTOV doKClS €V Xeyeiv, a> YtdtKpaTes, rrevovOa de to tojv ttoXXcov tt60os‘ ov Ttdvv croi Treidopai.
2Q. *0 dr)pov yap epws, a> KaAAc/cAetj-, evwv ev rfj t]nyxT) tt) erf} dvricrTarei poi' dAA’ edv TroXXaKis D iccos Kai ^eAriov ravra ravra diaerKOTrdipeBa
'TTeiGBrpJT). dvapvY]O0T)Ti 8’ odv, art dvo etfrapev eivai Tas rrapauKevds erri to ckootov Beparreveiv Kai acopa Kai tlnfxfy, plav pev rrpos t)6ovt)V opiXeiv, tt)v er6pav de rrpos to PeXnarov, pr) xara^apt^o -pevov aAAa diapaxopevov. ov ravra T)V d rore dpi^opeOa;
kaaa. 11 aw ye.
1 Of. above, 481 D.
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choice of this power in the city may not cost us all that we hold most dear. But if you suppose that anyone in the world can transmit to you such an art as will cause you to have great power in this state without conforming to its government either for better or for worse, in my opinion you are ill-advised, Callicles ; for you must be no mere imitator, but essentially like them, if you mean to achieve any genuine sort of friendship with Demus the Athenian people, ay, and I dare swear, with Demus son of Pyrilampes1 as well. So whoever can render you most like them is the person to make you a statesman in the way that you desire to be a statesman, and a rhetorician ; for everybody is delighted with words that are designed for his special temper, but is annoyed by what is spoken to suit aliens—unless you have some other view, dear creature. Have we any objection to this, Callicles ?	,
call. It seems to me, I cannot tell how, that your statement is right, Socrates, but I share the common feeling ; I do not quite believe you.
soc. Because the love of Demus, Callicles, is there in your soul to resist me : but if haply we come to examine these same questions more than once, and better, you will believe. But now, remember that we said there were two treatments that might be used in the tendance of any particular thing, whether body or soul : one, making pleasure the aim in our dealings with it; the other, working for what is best, not indulging it but striving with it as hard as we can. Was not this the distinction we were making at that point ?
call. Certainly.
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2X1. Ovkovv x) p-ev erepa, x) irpds T]dovx)v, dyevvxjs A Z	f	T T z
Kai ovdev aAAo x] KoAaKeta rvyxavei, ovaa’ x) yap;
E KAAA. ’'Ecttoj, el ftovXei, vol ovrcos.
2X1. *H 8e ye erepa, dircos cos fteXriarov carat tovto, ei/re ucopa TvyxavtL ov we o ue pa-
ne vo pev ;
KAAA. llavv ye.
2X1. *Ap* ovv ovrcos emxetpxjreov xjpcv core rrj ttoXcl Kal rots TroXlrats Oepaircveiv, cos fleXrtarovs avrovs rovs xroXlras Trocovvras; dvev yap dxj rovrov, cos ev rocs epirpoaOcv xjvptaKopev, ov8ev d(/>eXos dXXrjv evepyealav ovdeplav rrpoac/ycpeLV, edv 514 px) KaXx] KayaOx) x) Siavoia ft rcov pcXXdvrcov x) yprjpara xroXXd Xapfiavew Tj dpyxjv tlvcov t} aXXxjv /	t	«	J	Ct	u
OvvapLLv rjvn,vovv. <pa)p.€V ovrcos ^civ;
kaaa. flaw ye, et not ^8iov.
2X1. Et ovv xrapeKaXovpLev dXXrjXovs, at K.aXXl-kXcls, drjptoala xrpa^ovres rcov ttoXvtlkcov xrpay-pedreov €7Ti rd otKodoptiKa, x; rci^cov rj vecoptcov xj icpcov eirl rd pLeyiara olKodop^para, xrorepov e8ei dv xjpas aKetpaaOai, xjpds avrovs Kal egeraoai., B xrpeorov pev el errLorapeOa rxjv re^vxjv xj ovk exriardpeda, rxps olKoSopiK^v, Kal irapd rov epauopev; eoec av i] ov;
kaaa. flaw ye.
2X1. Ovkovv devrepov av rode, el rc Traynore OLKoddpripa wKodoprjKapev idea t) rcov </>lXcov nvl X) xjperepov avraov, Kal rovro rd olKodopx]pa KaXdv 7/ aloxpdv eon.' Kal el pev xjvplaKopev OKoxrovpevoL didacrKaXovs re xjpcov dyadovs Kal eXXoylpovs C yeyovoras Kal olKodopxjpara TroXXa pev Kal KaXd
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soc. Then the one, aiming at pleasure, is ignoble and really nothing but flattery, is it not ?
call. Be it so, if you like.
soc. And the aim of the other is to make that which we are tending, whether it be body or soul, as good as may be.
call. To be sure.
soc. Then ought we not to make it our endeavour, in tending our city and its citizens, to make those citizens as good as possible ? For without this, you see, as we found in our former argument, there is no use in offering any other service, unless the intentions of those who are going to acquire either great wealth or special authority or any other sort of power be fair and honourable. Are we to grant that ?
call. Certainly, if you so prefer.
soc. Then if you and I, Callicles, in setting about some piece of public business for the state, were to invite one another to see to the building part of it, say the most important erections either of walls or arsenals or temples, would it be our duty to consider and examine ourselves, first as to whether we understood the art of building or not, and from whom we had learnt it ? Vrould we have to do this, or not ?
call. Certainly.
soc. And so again, in the second place, whether we had ever erected any building privately for one of our friends or for ourselves, and whether such building was handsome or ugly ? And if we found on consideration that we had been under good and reputable masters, and that there were many handsome buildings that had been erected by us with our
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perd raw SiSacr/cdAa/v cpKodoprjpeva rjpiv, iroAAa Se xai iSia i^icov, e-TretS^ raw SiSacr/edAcov dvr^AAd-yypev, ovrw pev Sia/cei/zeva/v vovv eyovrcov dv le'vai gtti ra. &qpdaia epya' el Se pyre dbdaaKaXov eiyo/zev ypwv avrcov eTridel^ai olKodopypard re 7) p/qoev 7] TroAAa Kac /itjozvos agca, ovra) otj
) r	T f	*	~	~ Q	t	y
avOTJTOV TjV OTpTTOV &TTC)(€LpeW TOL? OTjpLOaLOLS CpyOL? Kal TtapaKaXeiv aXXqXovs eir* avra. (/tcopev ravra
D dp0a>s XeyeaOai 7? ov;
KAAA. flaw ye.
sn. Ovkovv ovrco Trdvra, rd re aAAa, /eav el
CTri^eipyaavres dypoaieveiv napeKaXovpev dXXy-Aous’ d>s IkovoI larpol ovres, eTreaKei/jdp.eOa brjirov dv eyu) re ae Kal av ep.e> Oepe irpos Oecov, avros 8e d UcoKpdrrjs Trots €%ec rd acopca Trpds vytecav; ”2 T)dr) res aAAos 8ia IdatKpdrTjv dTTT)XXdyr) voaov, T) dovXos r^ eXevOepos; kclv eyut, otp,ab, Trepl aov erepa rouavra eaKonovv i<al el pd) TjvplaKopev Si’ E Ty/xas’ prjdeva fleXruo yeyovdra rd aa)pa, ptTyre rutv ^evatv pr/re ratv aardtv, pr^re avdpa pyre yvvalKa, Trpds Abds, d> KaAAtkXcbs, ov KarayeXaarov dv fy tt} aXrjOeba, els roaovrov dvolas eX0elv dvdpdirrovs, ware, Ttplv Idbcorevovras TToXXa pev ottojs ervyopev TTObfjaac, TToXXa Se KaropOwaab Kal yvpvaaaaOab LKavws rfy reyy-qv, rd Xeydpevov &rj rovro ev rco TTbOco rqv Kepapelav errbyebpeiv pavdaveev, Kal avrovs re Sr/poabevecv e-rrixeipeiv Kal dXXovs rocov-rovs TrapaKaXebv; ovk avdrjrdv aoi So/cec dv eivat
tf	/
ovra) irparrew;
KAAA. "E/LlOiye.
* That is, instead of a small pot involving little waste in case of failure.
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masters’ guidance, and many also by ourselves alone, after we had dispensed with our masters, it might, in those circumstances, be open to men of sense to enter upon public works : but if we had neither a master of ourselves to point to, nor any buildings at all, or only a numb.er of worthless ones, in that case surely it would be senseless to attempt public works or invite one another to take them in hand. Shall we agree to the correctness of this statement or not ?
call. Yes, to be sure.
soc. And so too with all the rest: suppose, for instance, we had undertaken the duties of statephysicians, and w’ere to invite one another to the work as qualified doctors, we should, I presume, have first inquired of each other, I of you and you of me : Let us see now, in Heaven’s name ; how does Socrates himself stand as regards his body’s health r Or has anyone else, slave or free, ever had Socrates to thank for ridding him of a disease ? And I also, I fancy,should make the same sort of inquiry about you; and then, if we found we had never been the cause of an improvement in the bodily condition of anyone, stranger or citizen, man or woman,—by Heaven, Callicles, would it not in truth be ridiculous that men should descend to such folly that, before having plenty of private practice, sometimes with indifferent results, sometimes with success, and so getting adequate training in the art, they should, as the saying is, try to learn pottery by starting on a wine-jar,1 and start public practice themselves and invite others of their like to do so ? Do you not think it would be mere folly to act thus ?
call. I do.
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515	2A. Nuv Se, co jSe'ArioTe avSpcov, eirecdrj crv peep
avros dpn apyi) irparrecv rd rrjs irdXeajs irpaypcara, ejae Se irapaKaXecs ko.1 dvecdl^ecs oil ou irpdrra), ovk eircaKei/fopceOa aXXrjXovs, 0epe, KaAAt/cA?)? 'rjdr] rcvd fieXna) rreirolriKe raw iroXcnov; eanv darns irpdrepov irovrjpos d>v, ddiKos re Kal aKoXavros Kal dc/ipcov, Sia KaAAixAea KaXds re KayaOds yeyovev, i] $evos i) aaros, i) oovAos i) eAevuepos; Aeye p,oc, B eav res ae ravra e^erd^r;, dr KaAAc/cAecs-, rl epees; nva (frricreis fteXnco ireirovqKevac dvOpoirov rfj x^z^jzx*	/	n	>/	v
avvovcna rrj err}; okvcls airoKpcvaauai, tLirep ecm 9f	\	>/	f	V O'	f
rc epyov aov ere toiarreuovTOS) TTpw orjpLocrievew
errixebpeiv;
KAAA. ^lAovi/co? et, co YiooKpares.
sn. *AAA' ov faXoviKia ye eparrdj, aAA co? dX'rjOdis ftovX6p,evos eldevac, dvnvd irore rpdirov o'lei deiv iroXcrevevOav ev rpitv. y aXXov rov apa C erripLeXryji] rjpxv eXOdjv eirl rd rfjs irdXecos irpdy-p,ara, rj dircos on fleXncnoi ot TroAirai co/iev; t) ov iroXXaKts r^ri d>p,oXoy^Kataev rovro detv irpar-rew rov iroXcnKOv dvdpa; a)poXoyx]Kap.ev y ov; diroKplvov. (op,oXoy^Kap,ev’ eyd) virep aov airo-KpivovpLai. el rolvvv rovro dec rdv dyaOov avdpa irapaaKeva^ecv rfi eavrov irdXec, vvv p,oc ava-pLvyaOels elire irepi eKelvcov rd>v dvdp&v cov oXlya> irpdrepov eXeyes, el en aoc doKOvacv ayaOol iroXlrac D yeyovevac, HepcKXijs Kal I\lpLO)V Kal McXnddijs Kal QepccaroKXrjs.
kaaa. ^E/zotye.
Xfl. Ovkovv e’lirep dyadoc, dijXov on eKaaros
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soc. And now, most excellent sir, since you are yourself just entering upon a public career, and are inviting me to do the same, and reproaching me for not doing it, shall we not inquire of one another : Let us see, has Callicles ever made any of the citizens better ? Is there one who was previously wicked, unjust, licentious, and senseless, and has to thank Callicles for making him an upright, honourable man, whether stranger or citizen, bond or free ? Tell me, if anyone examines you in these terms, Callicles, what will you say ? What human being will you claim to have made better by your intercourse ? Do you shrink from answering, if there really is some work of yours in private life that can serve as a step to your public practice ?
call. You are contentious, Socrates !
soc. No, it is not from contentiousness that I ask you this, but from a real wish to know in what manner you can imagine you ought to conduct yourself as one of our public men. Or can it be, then, that you will let us see you concerning yourself with anything else in your management of the city’s affairs than making us, the citizens, as good as possible ? Have we not more than once already admitted that this is what the statesman ought to do ? Have we admitted it or not ? Answer. We <. have : I will answer for you. Then if this is what the good man ought to accomplish for his country, recall now those men whom you mentioned a little while ago, and tell me if you still consider that they showed themselves good citizens—Pericles and Cimon and Miltiades and Themistocles.
call. Yes, I do.
soc. Then if they were good, clearly each of them
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avrcov fleXnovs ettolel tovs rroXlras avrl ycLpovcov.
€7TOC€l Tj ov;
KAAA. Nat.
2fi. Ovkovv ote ricpiKXfjs rjpx^ro Xeyecv ev rep frfyup, yetpovs Jjaav ol *AdrjvacoL T] ote ra TEXEvraia eXeyev;
KAAA. "low.
Sil. Ovk icrcos Si), <5 fleXnarE, aAA’ dvdyKT) ek E rcdv d>poXoyr)p,Eva)v, elttep ayaOds y' 7}V ekelvos
Tz T e> /
4 ovv ar);
Sn. OuSev aAAa roSe /z-oi elite Xeyovrac * ABrjvaLOL Sia ITepi/cAea
E7TL TOVTCp, EL
BeXtLOVS yE-
yovevac, T] irav rovvavrcov dcac^OapTjvaL utt* eKetrov. ravrl ydp eycoye aKown, UcpiKdda ttettol^kevlu 'AOr^vatovs dpyovs Kal SelXovs Kal XdXovs Kal tjiLXapyvpovs, els " pLL(j0o(/)opLav 7rpd)Tov KaraoTTi-
cravra.
KAAA. TcoV to IbcoKoarEs.
2n. ’AAAa
ra com KarEaydrcov a/cov'Eis ravra,
raoe ovketl aKov(n, aA/Vi o/oa
<jacb(?)S ko'l Eyd) Kal av, on rd (lev irpurrov rjv-doKtp.EL neptKXfjs Kal ovdeftLav alaypdv dtKTjv Kar-Ei/rq(btaavTO avrov ’Ad'qvaLOL, TjviKa yELpovs vjaav ettel^t] KaXol KayaOol dyeyovEaav vn avrov, 51{) errl reXevrfj rov (3lov rov Ilept-xA/oiK, kXotttiv avrov KarEi^cbcaavro, dXcyov Se Kal Oavarov ErLfJLTjoav, drjXov otl cos Trovrjpov dvros.
kaaa. TZ ovv; rovrov eveko kokos FlepixAi]?;
1	This refers especially to the payment of dicasts or jurors, introduced by Pericles in 4-62-1 b.c.
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was changing the citizens from worse to better. Was this so, or not ?
call. Yes.
soc. So when Pericles began to speak before the people, the Athenians were worse than when he made his last speeches ?
call. Perhaps.
soc. Not “ perhaps,” as you say, excellent sir ; it follows of necessity from what we have admitted, on the assumption that he was a good citizen.
call. Well, what then ?
soc. Nothing : but tell me one thing in addition, —whether the Athenians are said to have become better because of Pericles, or quite the contrary, to have been corrupted by him. What I, for my part, hear is that Pericles has made the Athenians idle, cowardly, talkative, and avaricious, by starting the system of public fees.1
call. You hear that from the folk with battered ears,2 Socrates.
soc. Ah, but what is no longer a matter of hearsay, but rather of certain knowledge, for you as well as for me, is that Pericles was popular at first, and the Athenians passed no degrading sentence upon him so long as they were “ worse ” ; but as soon as they had been made upright and honourable by him, at the end of our Pericles’ life they convicted him of embezzlement, and all but condemned him to death, clearly because they thought him a rogue.
call. What then ? Was Pericles a bad man on that account ?
2	i.e. people who show their Spartan sympathies by an addiction to boxing ; cf. Protag. 842 b.
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2X1. *Ovo>v yovv av eTTipeXyrYjS Kal ittttcov Kal fl otov roiovros cbv kokos av edoKei eivai, el irapa-Xafldw p,r) XaKri^ovras eavrdv pvrfie Kvplrrovras p/rfie ZaKvovras drre^ei^e ravra drravra iroiovvras
1ft 5	£	ft T	4
Oc aypcoryra. tj ov ookcc croc kclkos eti'ac cm-B lAeXrirTjs dariaovv drovovv £a)ov, os av 7rapaXaflujv r)p,epd)repa dvo^el^y dypidrrepa t) irapeXafle; SoKet 1ft if
V ov;
kaaa. Ilapu ye, iva aoi ^aptacoptat.
2X1. Kat roSe rotvvv p,oi ^aptaat dnoKpivd-pevos' TTorepov Kal 6 av0pornos ev row £<pa>v eariv r) ov;
kaaa. Ila)? yap ov;
2X1. Ovkovv dvOpajiroiv HeptKXrjs eTtepieXero;
kaaa. Nat.
rp/f	JVO	» Z tv	t \
2X1. It ovv; ovk eoei avrovs, a)S apn oopioAo-yovpiev, SiKaiorefiovs yeyovevai avrl a^iKoorepoov 0 V7r’ eKelvov, eiirep eKeivos eTrepieXeiro avrajv dyados d>v rd rroXiriKa;
kaaa. Tlapu ye.
2X1. Ovkovv oi ye diKaioi ryzepoi, ds €</>r] nr,	x & \ > I f	» w
ijpirjpos' av oe n <pfis; ov% ovrats;
kaaa. Nat.
2X1. ’AAAa jtti)r dypiarrepovs ye avrovs dire-</>vvev 7/ o'iovs irapeXaBe, Kal ravr* els avrov, ov 7/Kiar av epovAero.
KAAA. BovAet aoi dpoXoyr;au);
2X1. Et Sokco ye aoi aX^Or) Xeyeiv.
1) KAAA. "Ecttw dr] ravra.
2X1. Ovkovv eiTtep aypiorrepovs, dtiiKurrepovs re Kal yetpovs;
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soc. Well, at any rate a herdsman in charge of asses or horses or oxen would be considered a bad one for being like that—if he took over animals that did not kick him or butt or bite, and in the result they were found to be doing all these things out of sheer wildness. Or do you not consider any keeper of any animal whatever a bad one, if he turns out the creature he received tame so much wilder than he found it ? Do you, or do you not ?
call. Certainly I do, to oblige you.
soc. Then oblige me still further by answering this : is man also one of the animals, or not ?
call. Of course he is.
soc. And Pericles had charge of men ?
call. Yes.
soc. Well now, ought they not, as we admitted this moment, to have been made by him more just instead of more unjust, if he was a good statesman while he had charge of them ?
call. Certainly.
soc. And the just are gentle, as Homer said.1 But what say you ? Is it not so ?
call. Yes.
soc. But, however, he turned them out wilder than when he took them in hand, and that against himself, the last person he would have wished them to attack.
call. You wish me to agree with you ?
soc. Yes, if you consider I am speaking the truth.
call. Then be it so.
soc. And if wilder, more unjust and worse ?
1 Our text of Homer contains no such saying. The nearest is that in Od. vi. 120, and ix. 175—p o'ly vfipicrral re Kal Aypioi, oute Siicaioi, “ Wanton and wild are they, not just.*’
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KAAA. *ECTT<0.
2ft. Ovk ap* dyaOo? rd TroAtri/cd Ile/H^Ai/s
Y]V €K TOVTOV TOV X6yOV.
KAAA. Ov OV ye <$>?}$'
2ft. Aid A” ovSe ye ov e£ cop (vpoXdyeL?• TraAip §€ Xeye poL 7repl Kc/Acovof ovk e^coorpd-■> x r	«	> n •	tt
Ktcrav avrov ovtol ov? eveparrevev, tva avrov Se/ca ercov pr; aKovoeLav tt;s (/>a>vfjs; Kal OepL-oroKXea tovto. tovto eirolvtoav Kal </>vyfj -Trpoo-E eljrpMeoaav; MiAridS^v 8e tov XlapaOdjvc els to ftdpaOpov epftaXeLV ei[rq<l>LaavTO > koI el pt; 8ta tov TrpvTaviv, everreoev dv; koltol ovtoc, cl
^aav avbpes dyaQot, co? ov <^t;s, ovk dv Tore tovto e7rao)(ov. ovkovv ol ye dyaOol t;vloxol
Kar apxas p-ev ovk eKTrlrrTovoLv eK tu>v (,evyd>v, eTreiSav 8e OepaTTevacooL tovs cttttovs koI ovtoI
dpetvous yevaiVTot Tjvloyot^ tot €.kt7ltttovolv’ ovk eoTL tovt ovt ev rjVLO^eca ovt ev oAAoj cpy<p ovbevl' 7} 8ok€l ool;
kaaa. Ovk epoLye.
2H. 'AXirjdeLS apa, d>$ eoLKev, 01 epirpoodev 517 XoyoL vjaav, otl ovZeva rjpets Lopev dvdpa dyaOov
yeyovoTa ra ttoXltlko. ev Trfie T-fj TroXec. ov 3e dypoXoyeLS tcov ye vvv ovSeva, tlvv pevTOL ep-TrpooOev, Kal irpoelXov tovtov? tovs dv3pas' ovtol 3e dvecfidvrjoav e£ loov tols vvv ovTes, cvoTe, el ovtol pxyropes ^oavJ ovre tt; aXyOLvyj pr;TopLKp eytpawTO—ov yap av egeneoov—ovre tt; koAokikt;.
ka/va. *AAAa pevTOL iroXXov ye Sei, d> Seo*
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call. Be it so.
soc. Then Pericles was not a good statesman, by this argument.
call. You at least say not.
soc. And you too, I declare, by what you admitted. And now about Cirnon once more, tell me, did not the people whom he tended ostracize him in order that they might not hear his voice for ten years ? And Themistocles, did they not treat him in just the same way, and add the punishment of exile ? And Miltiades, the hero of Marathon, they sentenced to be flung into the pit, and had it not been for the president, in he would have gone. And yet these men, had they been good in the way that you describe them, would never have met with such a fate. Good drivers, at any rate, do not keep their seat in the chariot at their first race to be thrown out later on, when they have trained their teams and acquired more skill in driving ! This never occurs either in charioteering or in any other business; or do you think it does ?
call. No, I do not.
soc. So what we said before, it seems, was true, that we know of nobody who has shown himself a good statesman in this city of ours. You admitted there was nobody among those of the present day, but thought there were some amongst those of former times, and you gave these men the preference. But these we have found to be on a par with ours of the present day ; and so, if they were orators, they employed neither the genuine art of rhetoric— else they would not have been thrown out—nor the flattering form of it.
call. But still there can be no suggestion, Socrates,
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KpaTes, pr) noT€ tls tcov vw epya rotavra epyd-B OTyraL, ota tovtoov o? ftovXcL elpyaaTaL.
sn. *£2 Sac/xovie, ov8’ eyd> i/teyco rovrovs cos ye (HaKovovs elvaL ndXeoos, dXXd pot doKovat tcov ye vvv dtaKovtKcoTepoL yeyovevai Kal jxaAAov olot re CKiropL^eLv Trj ndXeL cop eneOdpet' aAAa ydp peTa/dtftd^eLV ras emOvplas Kal pvj ent-Tpenetv, nelOovTes Kal ^iat,dpevoL enl tovto, dOev epeXXov apetvovs eaeaOat ot noXxTat, cos eno$ C etnetv, ovdev tovtcov dte^epov ckclvol' onep povov epyov etrrlv dyaOov noXiTov. vav$ de Kal xelyp Kal vecopta Kal aAAa TroAAa rotavra Kat eyd> aoi opoXoyco detvoTepovs elvaL ckclvovs tovtcov eKnop c^eiv. npay pa ovv yeAotov notovpev eyco re Kat av ev tol$ XoyoLS' ev ttovtI ydp tco ypdva), ov ^LaXeyopLeOa, qvdev iravopLeOa et? to avTO del irepLffaepopLevoL Kal dyvoovvTes dXXr)Xa>v o rt Ac-yop,ev. eyd) yovv ae iroXXaKLs otpaL oopLoXoyr]-Kevai Kal eyvcvKevaL, a>s dpa diTrf] avrr] rts Tj D Trpayp,aTeLa cotl Kal nepl to aa>p,a Kal nepl nqv i/tvX'fy', Kal rj p.ev eTepa dLaKovLKT) eaTcv, dwaTOV elvaL eKnopi^eLv, eav p,ev neLvfj ra ao^tara rpjLcov, aLTLa, eav §€ dafjrj, nord, eav §€ pLycp, lp,aTLa,
/	fp./	f V	z
orpcofiaTa, vnooi^aTa, aAA atv epyeraL varnara et$ enLOvp-tav Kal egenLTrjdes aoL 8ta tcov avTtov elKovcov Xeyco, Iva paov KaTapaOr/^. tovtcov ydp TTOpbcrrbKov elvat 7) KairqAov ovra xj ep/rropov 7) drpuovpydv tov avTcov tovtcov, aLTOnoidv rf dipo-noLOV 7] vcpavTTjv T) aKVTOTopov 6 aKVTOoeyov, ovdev OavpaaTov eaTLV dvTa tolovtov dd^at Kal
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that any of the present-day men has ever achieved anything like the deeds of anyone you may choose amongst those others.
soc. My admirable friend, neither do I blame the latter, at least as servants of the state; indeed, I consider they have shown themselves more serviceable than those of our time, and more able to procure for the city the things she desired. But in diverting her desires another way instead of complying with them—in persuading or compelling her people to what would help them to be better— they were scarcely, if at all, superior to their successors ; and that is the only business of a good citizen. But in providing ships and walls and arsenals, and various other things of the sort, I do grant you that they were cleverer than our leaders. Thus you and I are doing an absurd thing in this discussion: for during all the time that we have been debating we have never ceased circling round to the same point and misunderstanding each other. I at all events believe you have more than once admitted and decided that this management of either body or soul is a twofold affair, and that on one side it is a menial service, whereby it is possible to provide meat for our bodies when they are hungry, drink when thirsty, and when they are cold, clothing, bedding, shoes, or anything else that bodies are apt to desire : I purposely give you the same illustrations, in order that you may the more easily comprehend. For as to being able to supply these things, either as a tradesman or a merchant or a manufacturer of any such actual things—baker or cook or weaver or shoemaker or tanner— it is no wonder that a man in such capacity should appear
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avrcp Kal Tot? aAAot? Oeparrevrrjv eivai a<n/xaTo?, rravrl ra> pr] eld on, orc earc Tt? rrapa ravra? drrdaa?	yupvaarcKr} re Kal larpcKrp rj 8r)
rep ovn	earl	adyparo?	Oe pare la, rjvrrep	Kal rrpoa~
•»]K€t rovrcov	ap^etu	miaow row reyyow Kat
~ n	/	»/	$ \	*	>o /	«
XpT](JVaL	TOLS	tovtuw	tpyoLS	Ota TO	€LO€VaL> o
x	\	x	f	*	~
TL XpTjCFTOV KO.L TTOVT[pOV TO)V GLTLCOV 7) ITOTUJV 518 earlv el? dper-qv adparo?, rd? 8’ aAAa? rrdaa?
ravra? dyvoeiv* 8to 8A Kat ravra? pev 8ovXo-
rrperrei? re Kal 8caKovcKa? Kal dveXevOepov? eivai rrepl acoparo? rrpayparelav, rd? aAAa? Te^va?, rr)v 8e yvpvaarucrjv Kal larpiKrjv Kara rd 8iKaiov dearrolva? eivai rovrcov. ravra ovv ravra on
earc Kal rrepl i/wyT/v, Tore pev poc 8oKei? pavOdveiv on Xeyco, Kal dpoXoyei? d)? el8d>? d n eyd> Xeyev' TjKec? Se dXcyov varepov Xeycov, on dvdpajrroc KaXol KayaOol yeyovaac rroXcrac ev rfi rrdXec, Kal B €7766dap eycu eparru) oltwcs, ookcls pLOL opuoLo-rarov? rrporecveaOai dvOpdrrov? rrepl rd iroXc-nKa, doarrep dv el rrepl rd yvpvaanKa epov epajrujvro?, ocrcve? ayaOol yeyovaaev rj elal aco-pdrcov Oeparrevrac, eXeye? poc rrdvv arrov8a^a>v, Oeapccov d dproKorro? Kal XlldacKo? 6 rrjv di/ro-rroccav avyyeypac/xv? rrjv 'ZuceXcKrp' Kal Hdpapflo? 6 KamqXo?, orc ovroc Oavpdacot yeyovaac aco-C parcov Oeparrevrac, 6 pev dprov? Oavpaarov?
rrapaaKevd^ujv, 6 8e oi/jov, 6 8e oevov. cacu? dv ovv rjyavaKrec?, ec aoc eXeyov eyd> orc dvOparrre, erracec? ov8ev rrepl yvpvaarcKrj?' ScaKovov? poi Xeyec? Kal errcOvpicdv rrapaaKevaard? dvOpcdrrov?, ovk erratovra? KaXdv KayaOdv ovdev rrepl avrajv, ot, dv ovra> rv^uiaiv, eprcXtfaavre? Kat rraxv-
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to himself and his neighbours to be a minister of the body ; to every one, in fact, who is not aware that there is besides all these an art of gymnastics and medicine which really is, of course, ministration to the body, and which actually has a proper claim to rule over all those arts and to make use of their works, because it knows what is wholesome or harmful in meat and drink to bodily excellence, whereas all those others know it not ; and hence it is that, while those other arts are slavish and menial and illiberal in dealing with the body, gymnastics and medicine can fairly claim to be their mistresses. Now, that the very same is the case as regards the soul you appear to me at one time to understand to be my meaning, and you admit it as though you knew what I meant; but a little later you come and tell me that men have shown themselves upright and honourable citizens in our city, and when I ask you w’ho, you seem to me to be putting forward men of exactly the same sort in public affairs; as if, on my asking you who in gymnastics have ever been or now are good trainers of the body, you were to tell me, in all seriousness, “ Thearion, the baker, Mithaecus, the author of the book on Sicilian cookery, Sarambus, the vintner—these have shown themselves wonderful ministers of the body ; the first providing admirable loaves, the second tasty dishes, and the third wine.” Now perhaps you would be indignant should I then say to you : “ Sir, you know nothing about gymnastics ; servants you tell me of, and caterers to appetites, fellows who have no proper and respectable knowledge of them, and who peradventure will first stuff and fatten men’s
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pavres ra aco/tara rtop ap^pcoircop, erraivovpievoc vtt avraw, vpocraiToXovcriv avraw Kal rds dpyalas D aap/cas* ot 8* av 8t* d'Trctptav ov rovs eartawTas
aindcrovrai raw vocraw airtovs ctVat Kal rrjs arTo/SoXfjs raw dpyalaw crapKaw, aAA’ oi av avrois rv^coat rdre napovres Kal avpflovXevovres ri, orav 8rj avrois TjKrj rj rdre nX^apovr] vdcrov c/>e-povcra crvxya) v ar epov ypovcp, are dvev rov vyieivov yeyovvia, rovrovs aindcrovrai Kal if/e^ovoi Kal
KaKov ri rroirjaovuiv, av diol ■> * coat, rovs 8e irporepovs eKetvovs Kal airtovs raw kokow eyKO)~ E p-taaovat. Kal erv vvv, co KaAAt/cAets, opioidrarov rovra) epyd^T)' eyKajpiid^eis dvdpdmovs, oi rovrovs eiartaKaaiv evajyovvres dw eneOvpiovv. Kal </>acri fjbeydXrjv rrjv ttoXiv 7r€7TOi7)K€vai avrovs' on 8e oibei koi vttovAo?-eaTt 8t’ ckcivovs rovs rraXaiovs,
519 ovk aiaOavovrai. dvev yap aax/ipoavvrjs Kal 8i~ Kaioavvys Xipievaw Kal vecoptcov /cat ret^cov /cat <l>6paw Kal roiovra)v </>Avaptcov G/xTrcTrA^/caat rrjv ttoXiv orav ovv eX0p 7) Kara/SoXr] avrp rr^S dcrOe-velas, rovs rdre rrapovras airidaovrat avpiftov-Xovs, OepiiaroKXea 8e Kal Kl/aawa /cat Ilept/cAea ey/cco/ztaaovat, rovs airlovs raw kokow’ aov 8e tacos eviXyi/jovrai, eav pi'q evXaftfj, Kal rov euov eraipov *AA/ct^8ta8ov, orav Kal rd dp^aia B vrpoaaTroAAvcoat npos ots CKr'qcravro, ovk air taw ovrajv rajv kokcov aAA’ tacos crvvairiaw. Kalroi
eycuye avorjrov 7rpayp,a kcu vvv opu> ytyvopevov Kal a/covco raw rtaXaidiv dv8paw irepi. aiodd-yo/xai yap, orav Tj itdais riva ra>v itoAi/tlku)i
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bodies to the tune of their praises, and then cause them to lose even the flesh they had to start with ; and these in their turn will be too ignorant to cast the blame of their maladies and of their loss of original weight upon their regalers, but any people who chance to be by at the time and offer them some advice—just when the previous stuffing has brought, after the lapse of some time, its train of disease, since it was done without regard to what is wholesome — these are the people they will accuse and chide and harm as far as they can, while they will sing the praises of that former crew who caused the mischief. And you now, Callicles, are doing something very similar to this : you belaud men who have regaled the citizens with all the good cheer they desired. People do say they have made the city great; but that it is with the swelling of an imposthume, due to those men of the former time, this they do not perceive. For with no regard for temperance and justice they have stuffed the city with harbours and arsenals and walls and tribute and suchlike trash ; and so whenever that access of debility comes they will lay the blame on the advisers who are with them at the time, and belaud Themistocles and Cimon and Pericles, who caused all the trouble ; and belike they will lay hold of you, if you are not on your guard, and my good friend Alcibiades, when they are losing what they had originally as well as what they have acquired, though you are not the authors, except perhaps part-authors, of the mischief. And indeed there is a senseless thing which I see happening now, and hear of, in connexion with the men of former times. For I observe that whenever the state proceeds against one of her
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av8pa>v perax^^pt^prai d>s ddt.KOvvra, ayava* Krovvrcov Kai ayerXiatidvriov co? Setva 7raa^ouac rroXXd Kal ayaOa rpv ttoXiv rreTroipKore? dpa ddiKto? vrr3 avTfjs aTToAAvprai, CO? 6 rOVTUOV
Xdyo?. 0 TroAeco?
rd 8e dXov cpevdd? eurr rrpoGrdrp? ydp
, C »	« t	\	> e. /	5/x	t ■>
QVO av €t? 7TOT€ OOlKCO? aTTOAOLTO VTT
avrrj? t^s TroAeai? 'npocrraret' Ktvdvvevet ydp ravrdv etvai, dorot re rroXtriKol rrpocrTTOiovvrai etvai Kal ocrot (Toc/yiorat. Kal ydp ot (rocbicyrat, raAAa crofiol ovre?, rovro drorrov epyd.Lovrat rrpdypa' (bdoKOvre? ydp dperfj? diddoKaXot etvai TToXXaKi? Karpyopovai rcov paOprcov, cos ddiKovcrt ac/ya? avrov?, rov? re picrOovs dTraerTepovvres Kal dXXpv. xdpiv ovk dirodidovres, ev TTaflovres vtt' avrcov' Kal rovrov rov Xdyov rt dv dXoycorepov
eiT] irpdypa, dv&pcoTrovs dyadovs Kal diKatov^ yevopevovs, e^atpeOevras pev ddiKtav otto rov didaoKaXov, ayovras de dtKaiocyvvpv, ddiKeiv roirrcp o ovk eyovcrtv; ov doKet cyoi rovro drorrov etvait co eratpe; co? aXpOcds dpppyopetv pe pvdyKacra^, co KaAAiK-Aec?, ovk edeXcov aTTOKpivecrOat.
KAAA. Sv 8’ ovk dv oid? r3 e’tp? Xeyetv, el pr) rt? ooi drroKptvoiro;
E sn. ’Eoi/ca ye’ vvv yovv avyvov? relvco rcov Xdycov, erreidy pot ovk edeXet? diroKptvecrOac aAA’, co 3ya3e, etrre rrpd? ^iXtov, ov doKet croi dXoyov etvai dyaOov c/yclcTKovra TrerrotriKevai rivd pepcfyeerOai rovrcp, orc vcfy3 eavrov dyodd? ye* yovco? re Kal u>v erretra 7rov'i]pu3 eartv;
KAAA. ,ZEa,Oiy€ do Kei.
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statesmen as a wrongdoer, they are indignant and protest loudly against such monstrous treatment: after all their long and valuable services to the state they are unjustly ruined at her hands, so they protest. But the whole thing is a lie ; since there is not a single case in which a ruler of a city could ever be unjustly ruined by the very city that he rules. For it is very much the same with pretenders to statesmanship as with professors of sophistry. The sophists, in fact, with all their other accomplishments, act absurdly in one point : claiming to be teachers of virtue, they often accuse their pupils of doing them an injury by cheating them of their fees and otherwise showing no recognition of the good they have done them. Now what can be more unreasonable than this plea ? That men, after they have been made good and just, after all their injustice has been rooted out by , their teacher and replaced by justice, should be unjust through something that they have not 1 Does not this seem to you absurd, my dear friend ? In truth you have forced me to make quite a harangue, Callicles, by refusing to answer.
call. And you are the man who could not speak unless somebody answered you ?
soc. Apparently I can. Just now, at any rate, I am rather extending my speeches, since you will not answer me. But in the name of friendship, my good fellow, tell me if you do not think it unreasonable for a man, while professing to have made another good, to blame him for being wicked in spite of having been made good by him and still being so ?
call. Yes. I do.
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2n. Ovkovv aKoveis roiavra Xeydvrov rov (faaaKovrov rraideveiv dvOpotrovs ec? dpenjv;
520 kaaa. *Eya)y€* aAAa r; dv Xeyois avOporrov
• >$ ' »<►/ Trepi ovoevos agiov;
2n. TZ 8* dv rrepl eKeivov Xeyois, ol (frdcrKOVTes rrpoeoravai rrjs rrdXeos Kal erripieXeiaOai, ottos os fteXnamr] ecrrai, rrdXiv avrrjs KarrjyopovcrLV, »	/	t	>	i
orav rvyocnv, os ttovt]porarys; otet ti oiatpepew TOVTOVS €K€LVOV; TOVTOV, O pLOKOpi* , COtI CTO(/)LOTTOS x t r	» z	v	x/	tf
kol prjrop, T) eyyvs tl koi rraparrATjaLOv, oarrep eyo eXeyov rrpds lldjAoj'’ ov 8e 8c’ dyvoiav rd pLev B rrayicaXov tl o’lei eivai, ttjv p'propiK'^v, rov de
Kara<f>pov€LS. rfi de dXrjOela koXXlov earL cror/iL-crrLKYj pTpropLKrjs ocrorrep vopLoOerLKT] dtKaoTLKrjs X	X >	w	'
kol yvpLvaaTLKr) LarpLKTjs' plovols o eyoye Kai opLTjv tols drjpirpydpois re Kal cro^icrraLS ovk eyyopelv piepK^eaOai tovto to rrpaypiaTi, o avroi rraidevovcriv, os rrovrjpdv eanv eis crfas, to aur<p Aoyo rovro apia Kac eavrov Karrjyopeiv, on ovdev o<f>eXi]Ka(Tiv ovs cf>acriv O(/>eXeiv. ov% ovros €^ec;
C kaaa. flaw ye.
2Q. Kac TTpoecrOai ye drpnov ttjv evepyeolav avev pucrOov, os rd eiKos, plovols tovtols eveyopei, eirrep dXrjOrj eXeyov. dXXrjv piev ydp evepyeoiav tls evepycTTjOels, oTov rayys yevdpievos did rraido-rpt^rjv, icros dv drroaTep'qoeie ttjv ydpiv, ei TTpooiro avro 6 TTaidorpiftiqs Kal piy avvOepievos avro piicrOdv on pLa^Xiara dpia pieTadidovs tov rdyovs D XapLpdvoi rd dpyvpiov' ov ydp rfi ftpadvrfjTi,
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soc. Well, and you hear such things said by those who profess to give men education in virtue ?
call. I do ; but what is one to say of such worthless people ?
soc. And what is one to say of those who, professing to govern the state and take every care that she be as good as possible, turn upon her and accuse her, any time it suits them, of being utterly wicked ? Do you see any difference between these men and the others ? Sophist and orator, my estimable friend, are the same thing, or very much of a piece, as I was telling Polus ; but you in your ignorance think the one thing, rhetoric, a very fine affair, and despise the other. Yet in reality sophistic is a finer thing than rhetoric by so much as legislation is finer than judicature, and gymnastic than medicine: in fact, for my own part, I always regarded public speakers and sophists as the only people who have no call to complain of the thing that they themselves educate, for its wickedness towards them ; as otherwise they must in the same words be also charging themselves with having been of no use to those whom they say they benefit. Is it not so ?
call. Certainly.
soc. And they alone, I presume, could most likely afford to give away their services without fee, if their words wrere true. For when a man has received any other service, for example, if he has acquired a fast pace from a trainer’s lessons, he might possibly cheat him of his due if the trainer freely offered himself and did not stipulate for a fee to be paid down by the other as nearly as possible at the moment when he imparted to him the fast pace he required ; for it is not through a slow pace,
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ofy-tat, adiKOVGLV ot dvOpcorroL, aAA* aSt/aor yap;
KAAA. Nat.
2Q. Ovkovv el rt? avrd tovto dc^atpec, rr/v ddcKcav, ovdev deLvdv avrco prprore ddcKpOp, aAAa /zova> aa^aAes ravrrjv rpu evepyeatav TrpoeadaL, €LTT€p T(p OVTL dvvaiTO TLS dyadoVS ITOLeLV. ovv ovtojs;
KAAA. ^T]pL.
2X1. Ata ravr dpa, cos eoLKe, Tas pev dAAas avpflovAds avpflovAeveLV Aapftdvovra dpyvpcov, olov olKodoplas rrepL Vj rcov dAA(ov re^vdov, ouSev atcrypov.
E KAAA. "Eot/ce ye.
2X1. Hepl de ye ravrps rrjs rrpd^ecos, ovtlv* dv TLS Tponov (OS ^eXTLUTOS €L7] Kal dpiOTa TTJV aVTOV oIklov Slolkol T} "ttoXlv, alcr^pov vevopcLGTac p/rj (f)dvaL (rvpflovXeveLV, eav pr) tls avTco dpyvpcov O O	T /
oloco. Tj yap;
KAAA. Nat.
2H. AijAov ydp otl tovto oltlov eoTLV, otl povTj avTT] tu)v evepyeaLcov tov ev iTO.ddvTa eTTL0vp.eiv TTOLeL dvT ev 7TOL€LV, COGTe KaAoV SoiCeL TO (TppCLOV elvaL, el ev TTOLTjcras TavTT}v Tpv evepyeutav avr’ ev irelcreTaL' el de pp, ov. eaTL ravra ovtcos e^ovra ;
521 kaaa. ’'Eorti/.
2H. ’Efrt TTorepav ovv pe rrapaKaAcLs rrjv Oepa-TTetaV TTjs TToAeiOS, dLOpLUOV pOL' TTjV rov Bta-pd%ea0aL ’AOyvatoLS, ottcos cos /deArLaroL eaovrac, cos larpdv, tj cos dLaKovr/aovra Kal rrpds %dpcv dptArjaovra; rdXpdrj pot elrre, co KaAAucAets* 510
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I conceive, that men act unjustly, but through injustice ; is it not ?
call. Yes.
soc. And so whoever removes this particular thing, injustice, need never have a fear of being unjustly treated ; this benefit alone may be freely bestowed without risk, granted that one really had the power of making people good. Is it not so ?
call. I agree.
soc. Then this, it seems, is the reason why there is no disgrace in taking money for giving every other kind of advice, as about building or the rest of the arts.
call. It does seem so.
soc. But about this business of finding the way to be as good as possible, and of managing one’s own household or city for the best, it is recognized to be a disgrace for one to decline to give advice except for a payment in cash, is it not ?
call. Yes.
soc. The reason evidently being that this is the only sort of service that makes the person so served desire to do one in return ; and hence it is felt to be a good sign when this service that one has done is repaid to one in kind ; but when this is not so, the contrary is felt. Is the case as I say ?
call. It is.
soc. Then please specify to which of these two ministrations to the state you are inviting me— that of struggling hard, like a doctor, with the Athenians to make them as good as possible, or that of seeking to serve their wrants and humour them at every turn ? Tell me the truth, Callicles ;
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dLKaLos yap el, aMHrep yp$u> 7TappyaLd(,ecr0aL Ttpdi epe, SiareAeip a voeis Xeyoiv* Kal vvv ev Kal yep* valcos elne.
kaaa. Aeyco tolvvv otl a>j dLaKovycrovra.
B 2X1. KoAa/cevaopra dpa pe, c3 yeppaiorare, irapaKaXcLS.
KAAA. Ei aoi Mvaop ye ydiov KaAeiP, a) Sa>-kpares* tvs ei py ravra ye TroLycreLS—
2X1. M17 ecrrys d TroXXaKLS elpyKas, otl diroKrevel pe o flovXopevos, lva py av Kal eyaj elnoo, on Ttovypos ye d>v ayaddv ovra* pyd* otl dtftaLpycreTaL C edv tl eyco, Lva py av eyd) elrrat otl aAA* d<f>eXd-pevos ovy egeL d tl ypycreraL avrocs, aAA* dtOTtep pe d^LKLos d<f>eLXero, ovra) Kal Aa)3d>p aSiKCUS ypycreraL, el de ddlKCDS, alcryp&s, el de alaypdis, KaKUts'.
kaaa. poL doKCLS, d> ^(vkpares, ttlotevelv pyd’ dv ev tovtojv rradecv, d)s oIkcov eK7rodd)v Kal ovk av eLcrayOels els dLKaarypLov vtto iravv lolos poyOypov dvdpd)7Tov Kal c/>avXov.
2X1. ’Avoyros dpa elpl, cd KaAAi/cAets, d>s dXyOa>s, el py otopaL ev ryde ry irdXeL dvnvovv dv, 6 tl rvyoL, rovro Tradeiv. rode pevroL ev old* otl, edvTrep eluta) els dLKaarypLov Trepl rouroov
\	C / cX \	\ /	ft	U
rcvos Kwovveuaw o av Aeyecs, irovTjpos tls earai D o eladycov’ ovdels ydp dv ypycrrds py ddLKOVvr* dvBpayrrov elaayayoL* Kal ovdev ye drorrov el drro-
1 The Mysians, like the Carians {cf. Euthyd. 285 c), were regarded as the lowest of the low. Callicles heatedly taunts Socrates with putting the matter in its worst light. 512
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for it is only right that, as you began by speaking to me frankly, you should continue to tell me what you think. So now speak out like a good, generous man.
call. I say then, the way of seeking to serve them.
soc. So it is to a flatterer’s work, most noble sir, that you invite me ?
call. Work for a mean Mysian,1 if you prefer the name, Socrates ; for unless you do as I say-----
soc. Do not tell me, what you have so often repeated, that anyone who pleases will put me to death, lest I on my side should have to tell you that it will be a villain killing a good man ; nor that anyone may strip me of whatever I have, lest I should have to say in my turn : Well, but when he has stripped me, he will not know what use to make of his spoil, but as he stripped me unjustly so will he use his spoil unjustly, and if unjustly, foully, and if foully, ill.
call. It quite strikes me, Socrates, that you believe not one of these troubles could befall you, as though you dwelt out of the way, and could never be dragged into a law court by some perhaps utterly paltry rascal.
soc. Then I am a fool, Callicles, in truth, if I do < not suppose that in this city anyone, whoever he was, might find himself, as luck should have it, in any sort of plight. Of one thing, however, I am sure—that if ever I am brought before the court and stand in any such danger as you mention, it will be some villain who brings me there, for no honest man would prosecute a person who had done no wrong ; and it would be no marvel if I were put
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QdvOLfJLl ftovXcL (TOL CLTTO) 3l’ O Tl TtlUTa TTpOV Sokoj;
KAAA. llapu ye.
2ft. Oi/zai p,er dXiyuw ’AOrjvalcov, iva p/rj eirroj povos, eTrixeipeiv rf[ d)s aXr]0d)S ttoXltlkv) re’xy’p Kal TTpaTTCW Ta TToAlTl/vd JLIOVOS TO)V VVV’ CLT€ OVV OV <	/	\ z	'A'	* A f r f
Ttpos %apiv Aeycov rovs Aoyovs ovs Aeya) eKauTOTe, aAAa irpds to fteXTurrov, ov irpos to T[8l(ttov, Kal ovk eOeXarv ttolclv a crv Trapaiveis’, ra Kopi/zd tovto, E ovx €%(v d ti Xeya) ev to) dcKacrTriptip. 6 avTos 8e poL TjKei Xdyos, ovTrep irpos fldiAov eXeyov’ KpLvov-pai yap d)s ev Traidtocs laTpds dv Kpivovro Karrjyo-pOVVTOS dlpOTTOLOV. (JKOTTCL yap, TL OV aTToXoyOLTO d tolovtos av0pa)TTO$ ev tovtovs Xy)(/>0€ls, el avTov KaTTjyopoL tls Xeyaw otl a> rraLdes, ttoXXo. vp,as K(u KdKa ode €Lpya(JTCu avr)p kcw avrovs, Kai rovs vccvtutovs v/jlo)v Sla^fletpei Tep,va>v Te Kal Katav, 522 Kal loyyaLvcov Kal irviyow diropeiv irotei, TriKpoTaTa 7T<j6/zaTa 8l8ovs Kal TveLvrjv Kal 8u//fjv dvayKa^cov, ov\ d)O7Tep eyd> TroXXd Kal rfiea Kal TTavTodarra T]vd))(OVV VpLaS’ TL aV OLCL €V TOVTtp TCp KOKO) 9 X I n /	*	\	9/	M > V	K
a7roAY](pU€VTa larpov	V ^^oi rrjv
dXrjdeLav, otl tovto TtdvTa eyd) eirolow, cu Traldes, vyLetvws, ottouov olcl dv avafloTjaaL tovs tolovtovs biKacrrds ; ov p,eya ;
kaaa. ’Terais’ dleoGal ye XPV’
Sfl. Ovkovv ol€l ev naoy drropLa dv ovtov B exeuQat, o tl xpr] elireiv;
kaaa. flaw ye.
1 Socrates retorts the phrase of Euripides, which Callicles applied (above, 486 c) to philosophic debate, upon the practical pursuits which Callicles recommended.
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to death. Would you like me to tell you my reason for expecting this ?
call. Do, by all means.
soc. I think I am one of few, not to say the only one, in Athens who attempts the true art of statesmanship, and the only man of the present time who manages affairs of state : hence, as the speeches that I make from time to time are not aimed at gratification, but at what is best instead of what is most pleasant, and as I do not care to deal in “ these pretty toys ” 1 that you recommend, I shall have not a word to say at the bar. The same case that I made out to Polus will apply to me ; for I shall be like a doctor tried by a bench of children on a charge brought by a cook.2 J ust consider what defence a person like that would make at such a pass, if the prosecutor should speak against him thus : “ Children, this fellow has done you all a great deal of personal mischief, and he destroys even the youngest of you by cutting and burning, and starves and chokes you to distraction, giving you nasty bitter draughts and forcing you to fast and thirst; not like me, who used to gorge you with abundance of nice things of every sort.” What do you suppose a doctor brought to this sad pass could say for himself ? Or if he spoke the truth—“ All this I <• did, my boys, for your health ”—how great, think you, would be the outcry from such a bench as that ? A loud one, would it not ?
call. I daresay : one must suppose so.
soc. Then you suppose he would be utterly at a loss what to say ?
call. Quite so.
2 Cy. 464 o.
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2n. Tolovtov pevTOL Kal eyd) ol8a otl 7rd0os ■nddotpc dv eloeX0d)v els SiKaaTTjpiov. out€ ydp
X A »	/	">	»	•>	\ ,	« f*
rjoovas as eKTreiropLKa ego) avroLS AeyeLV, as ovtol eve py codas Kal docfteXeias vopL^ovtnv, eyd) 8e ovre rovs TTOpl^ovras ^Aio ovre ots Tropt^eTar edv re , 7& pe Tf veooTepovs </>fj 8ca(/)0eLpeLV dnopelv ttolovvto., 7) tovs TrpecrflvTepovs KaKTjyopeLV XeyovTa TTLKpOVS Aoyous T] cocq, i) o^p-oata, ovre to aAijaes cfco elrrelv, otl ^LKatcos rravTa Tavra eyd) Xeyco, Kal C TrpdrTco rd vpeTepov 8tj tovto, di dvdpes dcKaorTal, tt *\\ ’O r tf	tf	v	v\ f
ovre aAAo ouoev uxttc l<ju)s> o tl av tvx<jd, tovto
7T€L(JOpLaL.
KAAA. &OK€L OVV (TOL, d) ^iCOKpaTCS, KaXcOS GX^LV avdpcoTTOs ev voXei ovto) StaKeZp-evos Kai ddvvaros d)V eavTcp ftov]0€Lv;
2H. Ei eKetvo ye ev avTip VTrapxoL, d> l&aXXi-K.XeLS, d cru iroXXaKLs d)poX6yvicras‘ cl pe^orjd-rjKdjs D €17) avTU>, p/fre Trepl dvdpcoirovs ja^re Trepl 0eoi>s o8lkov prjdev p/yre elprjKcbs pyre elpyaapevos. avTTj ydp tls fSorjOtLa eavTcp TroXXaKLS TjpLv copoXd-yrjTaL KparLOTT] eivai. et pev odv epe tls egeXeyxoL TavTTjv TXfv Poy0€Lav ddvvaTov ovra epavT<p Kal aXXo) ftorfleLv, alaxvvoLprjv dv Kal ev ttoXXols Kal ev dXtyoLs egeXeyxdpevos Kal povos vtto pdvov, Kal el 8ta TavTT]v ttjv ddvvaplav aTtoOvyaKOLpL, ayava-ktoltjv av el 8e KoXaKLKTjs pTjTopLKTjs evdela
\	f ft	T <>e> v « c. t »/o	tt
TeAevTcpr^v eyooye, ev oioa on paOLCos lools av pe E (/>epovTa tov 0avaTov. avro pev ydp to aTrodvr/-aKeLV ovdels <f)ofiectol, ootls prj TravranaaLv aAo-yicrrds tc Kai avavSpos eon, to 3e aSiKetv $o/?eiTar 516
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soc. Such, however, I am sure would be my own fate if I were brought before the court. For not only shall I have no pleasures to plead as having been provided by me—which they regard as services and benefits, whereas I envy neither those who provide them nor those for whom they are provided— but if anyone alleges that I either corrupt the younger men by reducing them to perplexity, or revile the older with bitter expressions whether in private or in public, I shall be unable either to tell the truth and say—“ It is on just grounds that I say all this, and it is your interest that I serve thereby, gentlemen of the jury ”—or to say anything else ; and so I daresay any sort of thing, as luck may have it, will befall me.
call. Then do you think, Socrates, that a man in such a case and with no power of standing up for himself makes a fine figure in a city ?
soc. Yes, if he had that one resource, Callicles, which you have repeatedly admitted ; if he had stood up for himself by avoiding any unjust word or deed in regard either to men or to gods. For this has been repeatedly admitted by us to be the most valuable kind of self-protection. Now if I were convicted of inability to extend this sort of protection to either myself or another, I should be ashamed, <. whether my conviction took place before many or few, or as between man and man ; and if that inability should bring about my death, I should be sorely vexed : but if I came to my end through a lack of flattering rhetoric, I am quite sure you would see me take my death easily. For no man fears the mere act of dying, except he be utterly irrational and unmanly ; doing wrong is what one
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iroXXuh yap dStK^/xarcov yep,ovra tt)v i/ru)(T)V els *Ai8ov d<j)iKea0ai TrdvTOJV eayaTov KaK&v eartv. et de povA€i> aoc eye*)) o)S tovto ovtujs £XeL> etxeAai Xdyov Ae'fai.
kaaa. ’AAA* eTrelirep ye Kal raAAa enepavas,
Kal tovto irepavov.
523 sn. "Akovg 8t], (f)aat, pidXa KaXov Xdyov, dv av piev T]yr[ap p,v0ov, cos eyd) ofyiai, eyd) Se Xdyov' d)S dXTj0Tj yap dvTa aoi Xe'ga) a p,eAAa> Xeyecv. ojaTTcp yap Up/rjpos Aeyei, oieveipiavTo tyjv ap\i]v 6 Zeus Kac 6 IlocreiSaU' Kal o UXovtcov, eirecS?) irapd tov TraTpds irapeXaftov. tjv ovv vdpios oSe vrepl dv0pd)7TU)v cttI Kpdvov, Kal del Kal vvv ere eaTLV ev fleois, tcov dvOpcoircov tov pcev SiKatcvs
tov fltov SieXOovTa Kal data)?, ejreiddv TeXevTya-p, B ecs pcaKapcvv vyaovs’ dircovTa otKeiv ev Tracrp ev~ dacpcovca cktos Kakdov, tov Se adcKcos Kal dOecos els to tt]$ Ttaeajs re Kal Slktjs SeapLcoTripLov, d
St) TdpTapov KaXovacv, cevai. tovtcov Se St/ca-aral eirl Kpdvov Kal ert vecvaTi tov Aids ttjv dp)(Y}V €)(ovtos d,d>VTes yaav d,a)VTU)vt eKelvT) T-rj ij/jcepa diKa^ovTes fj pieXXoiev TeXevTav. Kaicdjs ovv at diKai CKplvovTO' o Te ovv IIAovtcov Kal ot eTripceXryral ot eK pcaKapcov vrjauyv idvTes eXeyov irpds tov Ata, oti (froiTipev ot/>iv dvOpconoi eKa-C Tepu&ae dvd^ioi. etirev odv 6 Zevs' ’AAA’ eyd>, e</)7], rravaa) tovto yiyvop-evov. vvv piev yap KaKuis at diKai diKa^ovTai. dpvne^dpLevoi yap, €(f)Tj, ot Kptvdpievoi KpivovTar £d)VTes ydp Kpt-vovTat. TToXXol ovv, T) S* ds, i/)V)(ds rrovYjpas e^ovTes T]pL(/)ieapievoi eial ocvpxLTa re KaXa Kal
1 fl. xv. 187 foil.
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fears : for to arrive in the nether world having one’s soul full fraught with a heap of misdeeds is the uttermost of all evils. And now, if you do not mind, I would like to tell you a tale to show you that the case is so.
call. Well, as you have completed the rest of the business, go on and complete this also.
soc. Give ear then, as they say, to a right fine story, which you will regard as a fable, I fancy, but I as an actual account ; for what I am about to tell you I mean to offer as the truth. By Homer’s account,1 Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto divided the sovereignty amongst them when they took it over from their father. Now in the time of Cronos there was a law concerning mankind, and it holds to this very day amongst the gods, that every man who has passed a just and holy life departs after his decease to the Isles of the Blest, and dwells in all happiness apart from ill; but whoever has lived unjustly and impiously goes to the dungeon of requital and penance which, you know, they call Tartarus. Of these men there were judges in Cronos’ time, and when Zeus had but newly begun his reign—living men to judge the living upon the day when each was to breathe his last; and thus the cases were being decided amiss. So Pluto and the overseers from the Isles of the < Blest came before Zeus with the report that they found men passing over to either abode undeserving. Then spake Zeus : “ Nay,” said he, “ I will put a stop to these proceedings. The cases are now indeed judged ill; and it is because they who are on trial are tried in their clothing, for they are tried alive. Now many,” said he, “ who have wicked souls are clad in fair bodies and ancestry and wealth,
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Kal ttAovtovs, /cat, €7retSav f) Kptcas fj, ep-Xovrat, avrocs ttoXXoc pdprvpes, paprvpYpyovres dt$ diKalcos PepLcdKaacv' ot ovv diKaarac vtto re
D tovtcov eKTrAi/TTOvrai, Kat a/xa Kat avTot a/x-
7T€x6p,€voi 8t,Kd£oven, 7Tpd rfjs ^Jvyfjs avrcov def>0aXpovs Kal cora Kal dXov rd acopa rrpoKe-KaXvppevoi. ravra 8rj avrots iravra emTrpoaOev ylyverac, Kal rd avrcov dpc^ceejpara Kal rd rcov z	x	t »f I	r
Kpcvopevcov. irpcorov pev ovv, £<p7]> rravcrreov eoTt TTpoecddras avrovs rov Odvarov vvv ydp Trpotaacn. rovro pev ovv Kal 8f) etpryrai, rep E Hpopr)0et dir cos dv iraverr) avrcov. eirecra yv-pvovs Kpcreov drr avrcov rovrcov reOve atras ydp Set KplveaOat,. Kal rov Kpcrrjv Set yvpvdv etvat,,
reOvecora, avrrj rfj $vx'fi avrfjv rf)v ipvy^v Oeco-povvra e£at</)VT)s dvoOavovros eKacrrov, eprjpov TrdvrcDV rcov avyyevcov Kal KaraXcrrovra errl rfjs
yfjs rrdvra eKetvov rov Koapcov, tva 8cKata f) Kpiais rj. eyed pcev ovv ravra eyvcoKcbs irpdrepo? f) vp^ecs eTTOt,r)crdpvr)v dcKaards vtecs epcavrov, 8vo pcev eK rfjs *Aatas, Mtv<o re ko.I ^addpcavOvv, 524 eva Se ck rfjs ^vpcoTrrjs, AiaKov' ovroi ovv evreifidv reXevrf)au)ai,, ducdoovaiv ev rep Xeipicdvt,, ev rfj rpcddcp, e$ fjs efaeperov rd) 68d), f] pcev els ptaKapcov vryiovs, 7] S* els 'T'aprapov. Kal rovs pev ck rfjs 'Aertas *Pa8dpav0vs Kpcvet, rovs Se eK rfjs Pjvpcd-ttt)s AIokos' Mu/aj Se irpeerfleca 8cdaco errcdcaKpl-vetv, eav drropfjrdv rc rd) erepco, tva d>s dtKaiordrr) f) Kptens 27 Trepl rfjs rropelas rois dvdpdnrocs.
Tavr’ e<jTtv, co KaAAtKAetj, a eyd) aKrjKoeds B TTCurevco dXrjOfj etvac' Kal ck rovrcov rcov Xoycov rocovde n Xoyi^opac eyvpftalvew. 6 Odvaros rvy-
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and at their judgement appear many witnesses to testify that their lives have been just. Now, the judges are confounded not only by their evidence but at the same time by being clothed themselves while they sit in judgement, having their own soul muffled in the veil of eyes and ears and the whole body. Thus all these are a hindrance to them, their own habiliments no less than those of the judged. Well, first of all,” he said, ” we must put a stop to their foreknowledge of their death ; for this they at present foreknow. However, Prometheus has already been given the word to stop this in them. Next they must be stripped bare of all those things before they are tried ; for they must stand their trial dead. Their judge also must be naked, dead, beholding with very soul the very soul of each immediately upon his death, bereft of all his kin and having left behind on earth all that fine array, to the end that the judgement may be just. Now I, knowing all this before you, have appointed sons of my own to be judges; two from Asia, Minos and Rhadamanthus, and one from Europe, Aeacus. These, when their life is ended, shall give judgement in the meadow at the dividing of the road, whence are the two ways leading, one to the Isles of the Blest, and the other to Tartarus. < And those who come from Asia shall Rhadamanthus try, and those from Europe, Aeacus ; and to Minos I will give the privilege of the final decision, if the other two be in any doubt; that the judgement upon this journey of mankind may be supremely just.”
This, Callicles, is what I have heard and believe to be true ; and from these stories, on my reckoning, we must draw some such moral as this : death, as
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)(dv€l d)V, (i)$ epol doKet, OvSeP dXXo 7} 8vOtP irpayparotv bbdXvoLs, ttjs l/JVXV!’ Kai r°v vdparos, dtr* dXXqXow’ etretdav de dtaXv0Tjrov dpa art* aXXrjXow, ov ttoXv qrrov eKarepov avrotv eyet \ <//*	\ t	ti	\ v	c >' n
rrjv egiv ryv avrov, yPTtep Kat, ore ec,?] o avupanros, to re ad>/xa ryv fiver tv ryv avrov Kal rd Oepairev-para Kal rd TtaOypara evdqXa irdvra. olov 0 ei rtvos peya yv rd cred pa fivaei 77 rpofifj y dp~
fidrepa t/ovros, rovrov Kal eTreiddv diroOdvp d veKpds peyas, Kal el rrayys, Ttayys Kal dirodavdvros, Kal rdXXa ovraos' Kal el av etrerydeve Kopav, Kopyrys rovrov Kal o veKpds • paar vy las av ei tis yv Kal tyyy e^Xe Tddv TrXyyddv ovXds ev ra> acopari 'q vtto pLaurlycov 77 aAAcop rpavpbdrcov ^edv, Kal reOve&ros rd acopca eunv Idelv ravra
>/	Z	>/	<?■	XX >\
e%ov Kareayora re ec rov rpv p,eAq i) ocearpapL-pceva £d>vro$, Kal reOveorros ravra ravra evdqXd.
D dvl 8e Xdycp, (<vvf €v8T]Xa. rj rd rroXXd
otos eivai irapecrKevaaro rd crcdpa ravra Kal reXevrxyjavros 77 rrdvra €7rt Ttva ^povov. ravrov 877 pot
doKei rovr’ dpa Kal Trepl rr^v $vxqv etvai, co KaAAt-kXcls' evdqXa Travra ecrrlv ev rfj ^vx?), eTreiddv yvpva>0fj rov erdiptaros, rd re rqs (pvaecvg Kal rd TraOqpara, a 81a rqv eTUTTfievcnv eKaarov Trpayparos euxev rT) ° dvdpantos, eiret-E 8av ovv dcfd/cowrac irapd rdv dtKaarqv, ol pev ck rrjs *Axrtas rrapd rdv ^addpavOvv, 6 'Pa8a-pavOvs eKelvovs eTTiarqaas Oearat eKaarov r-qv ^VXVV» °^'K ^ldd)S orov eartv, aAAa rro^XaKts rov peydXov ^acrtXecos emXafldpevos 77 dXXov drovovv ftacrtXeats T] dvvdcrrov Karetdev ovdev vytes ov rqs ’AUX’?S'» aAAa ^LapepaoTLyatpevqv
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it seems to me, is actually nothing but the disconnexion of two things, the soul and the body, from each other. And so when they are disconnected from one another, each of them keeps its own condition very much as it was when the man was alive, the body having its own nature, with its treatments and experiences all manifest upon it. For instance, if anyone’s body was large by nature or by feeding or by both when he was alive, his corpse will be large also when he is dead ; and if he was fat, it will be fat too after his death, and so on for the rest; or again, if he used to follow the fashion of long hair, long-haired also will be his corpse. Again, if anyone had been a sturdy rogue, and bore traces of his stripes in scars on his body, either from the whip or from other wounds, while yet alive, then after death too his body has these marks visible upon it; or if anyone’s limbs were broken or distorted in life, these same effects are manifest in death. In a word, whatever sort of bodily appearance a man had acquired in life, that is manifest also after his death either wholly or in the main for some time. And so it seems to me that the same is the case with the soul too, Callicles : when a man’s soul is stripped bare of the body, all its natural gifts, and the experiences added to that soul as <• the result of his various pursuits, are manifest in it. So when they have arrived in presence of their judge, they of Asia before Rhadamanthus, these Rhadamanthus sets before him and surveys the soul of each, not knowing whose it is ; nay, often when he has laid hold of the Great King or some other prince or potentate, he perceives the utter unhealthiness of his soul, striped all over with the
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Kal ovXcov [icarriv vtto cnLopKLOiV Kal d8uda$t a 525 €KaaT7j tj Trpd&s avrov egoopLopgaro cls ttjv ^X7^*
Kal Ttavra crKoXid vito i//cv8ovs Kal dXa^ovetas Kal ouSev ev6v 8t,a to dvcv dXTjdelas T€0pa<f>OaL' Kal viro egovotas Kal rpv(/)Tjs Kal vflpccos Kal ok p arias ra>v rrpa^eatv davpLpcrplas tc Kal al~ aypdrTjros yep,ovaav ttjv i/jvyrjv €t8cv 18<jvv 3e arlpuvs tovttjv direTrepu/jev evOv ttjs (frpovpas, ol pLeXXcL cXOovaa dvarXfjvaL rd TrpoarjKOvra B 7rd0Tj. TrpoarjKCL 8c Travrl rep ev rLpnopta ovtl>
vir* aXXov dpOd>$ TLpatpovpLcvcp, ij (3cXtlovl ytyve-
aOaL Kal dvlvaaOaL 7} Trapa8eLypLaTL tols dXXoLS ylyvccrdai, Iva dXXot dpuwrcs Ttdayovra a dv •adayrj <f>o^ovp,evoc ^cXtlovs ylyvcovrai. clal 8c ol JLCV d)(f>cXovp.CVol TC Kal 8lKTJV 8180VTCS VTTO Ocajv re Kal dvOpcoTTcw q&toi, ol dv IdcapLa dp,ap-Ti]p,aTa d/idpTajcriV' opuos de 8l* dXyr]86va)V Kal dSvvdjv ylyvcrai avrocs rj d)<f>cXia Kal cv0d8c Kal
0 cv ”A.l8ov ov yap otov re aXXats aSt/cia? diraX-XdrTcadai, ol 8’ dv rd cayara d8LKrjcra)(jL Kal 81a rd TOLavra d8LKX]p.ara dviaroL ycvajvraL, ck tovtcdv rd TTapa8cLyp.ara ylyvcraL, Kal ovtol avrol pLcv ovkctl ovlvavTOL ouSev, arc dviaroc
OVTC9, aXXot $€ dvLvavrai ol tovtovs dpajvrcs 81a ras dpaprlas rd pLcyLora Kal ddwrjpdraTa Kal tfioftcpcoTara rraOr) irdoryovras rov del ypovov, arcyvujs irapaocLypLara avTjprTjpLevovs zkcl cv Ai-8ov CV TCp 8c(jpLO)TT}pLCp, TOLS del TU)V d8LKO)V D dcf)LKvovp^evoLs Ocdp.ara Kal vovdcrrjpara. d>v eyut
</)TjpLL eva Kal 'ApyeXaov cacoPaL> cl dXr)9fj Xcycc II di Ao 9, Kat aXXov dares dv tolovtos rvpavvos otp.ai 8c Kal rovs rroXXovs etvae tovtcov t<w
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scourge, and a mass of wounds, the work of perjuries and injustice ; where every act has left its smirch upon his soul, where all is awry through falsehood and imposture, and nothing straight because of a nurture that knew not truth : or, as the result of a course of license, luxury, insolence, and incontinence, he finds the soul full fraught with disproportion and ugliness. Beholding this he sends it away in dishonour straight to the place of custody, where on its arrival it is to endure the sufferings that are fitting. And it is fitting that every one under punishment rightly inflicted on him by another should either be made better and profit thereby, or serve as an example to the rest, that others seeing the sufferings he endures may in fear amend themselves. Those who are benefited by the punishment they get from gods and men are they who have committed remediable offences; but still it is through bitter throes of pain that they receive their benefit both here and in the nether world ; for in no other way can there be riddance of iniquity. But of those who have done extreme wrong and, as a result of such crimes, have become incurable, of those are the examples made ; no longer are they profited at all themselves, since they are incurable, but others are profited who behold them undergoing for their transgressions the greatest, sharpest, and most fearful sufferings evermore, actually hung up as examples there in the infernal dungeon, a spectacle and a lesson to such of the wrongdoers as arrive from time to time. Among them I say Archelaus also will be found, if what Polus tells us is true, and every other despot of his sort. And I tliink, moreover, that most of these examples have
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irapadeLypa-rcov ck Tvpdvvcov Kal /BacnXccvv Kal 8vva<rrd>v Kal rd rcov ndXecov npa^dvTcov ye-yovdra?' ovtol ydp 8 id ttjv e^ouacav ueyicrTa Kal dvoauvrara apaprppaTa apapTavovcn. pap-Tvpec 8e tovtol? Kal ''Opppo?' fiacnXea? ydp Kal E Svi'dcrras ocgivos TreTrot7//<€ rov? ev ''AiBov tov del ypdvov rcpcopovpevov?, TdvTaXov Kal ^luv(/>ov Kal Tltvov' 0epcrLT7]v 8e, Kal et tl? dXXo? rrovppo? pv l8lcotp?, ov8el? irenoLpKe peydXac? TLpcoplac? crweyopevov co? dvlaTov' ov ydp, otpaL, e£pv avTO) 8lo Kal ev8aLpoveaTepo? pv p ot? e£pv. aAAa yap, co KaAAiKAei?, eK tcov 8vvapevcov ecai 526 K(zl ol a(f)68pa irovppol yLyvdpevoL dvOpconoL' ov8ev ppv KcoXveL Kal ev tovtol? dyaOov? dv8pa? eyylyveaOai, Kal ac/>d8pa ye dtpov dyaadaL tcov yLyvopevcov yaAeirop ydp, co KaAAttfAecs, Kat ttoXXov eiracvov d^cov ev peydXr] e^ovaca tov d^LKecv yevopevov bcKaao? dca^LcovaL. dXtyoL 8e ytyvovTac ol tolovtol’ eirel Kal ev0d.8e Kal oXXoOl yeydvacnv, olpaL 8e Kal eaovTac KaXol KayaOoL B TavTpv tt]V apeTpv ttjv tov 8lkolco? dLayecpl^eLV d dv tl? CTTLTpeTTY]' et? 8e Kal naw eXXoycpo? yeyove Kal el? tov? dXXov? "EAAv/va?, ’AptcrretS?]? d A-vacpdyov ol 8e ttoXXol, co dpLtrre, KaKOL ycyvovTaL tcov dvvacrrcdv. oirep ovv eXeyov, enec-8dv d 'Pa8dpav0v? eKecvo? tolovtov TLva Xajdp, dXXo [JL€V 7T€pl avrov OVK otdev ov8ev, ovd’ ootl? Ov0* (OVTLVCOV, OTL 8e TTOVppd? TL?' KOL TOVTO KaTc8d)V dnenepcfjev ec? TdpTapov, enLapppva-pevo?, edv Te IdtXLpo? edv Te dviaTO? 8okt] etvac. 526
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come from despots and kings and potentates and public administrators ; for these, since they have a free hand, commit the greatest and most impious offences. Homer also testifies to this ; for he has represented kings and potentates as those who are punished everlastingly in the nether world— Tantalus and Sisyphus and Tityus ; but Thersites, or any other private person who was wicked, has been portrayed by none as incurable and therefore subjected to heavy punishment; no doubt because he had not a free hand, and therefore was in fact happier than those who had. For in fact, Callicles, it is among the powerful that we find the specially wicked men. Still there is nothing to prevent good men being found even among these, and it deserves our special admiration when they are ; for it is hard, Callicles, and deserving of no slight praise, when a man with a perfectly free hand for injustice lives always a just life. The men of this sort are but few,—for indeed there have been, and I expect there yet will be, both here and elsewhere, men of honour and excellence in this virtue of administering justly what is committed to their charge : one in fact there has been whose fame stands high among us and throughout the rest of Greece, Aristeides, son of Lysimachus. But most of those in power, my excellent friend, prove to be bad. So, as I was saying, whenever the judge Rhadamanthus has to deal with such an one, he knows nothing else of him at all, neither who he is nor of what descent, but only that he is a wicked person ; and on perceiving this he sends him away to Tartarus, first setting a mark on him to show whether he deems it a curable or an incurable case ;
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C o Se eKeiae d^LKOpLevos rd TTpoor/Kovra TTdefect,, evtore 3* dXXrjv elat,8d)V dodajs ^e^tcoKviav Kat per dXTjOetas, dvdpos Idudrov 77 dXXov rivos*, ^aXicn-a pcev, eyujye fopa, di KaXAi/cXei?, <^tAoao-<£ov ra avrov npd^avros Kal ov iroXvTrpaypLovq-aavros ev rd) flta), TjydcrOY) re Kal es p.aKdpu)v vrjaovs dTreirepu/fe. ravra 8e ravra Kal 6 AlaKos* CKarepos rovrajv pdftdov ex<vv 8iKa[,ei' o 3e M/vco? eiriaKOTrdiv KdOrprai, pcdvos ex<vv xpvaow D GK’fjTrrpov, dos cfyrjaw ’OSvaaevs’ o 'Op/rfpov ZSefv avrov
Xpvaeov oKfpnrpov exovra, OepLcarevovra veKvaaiv.
eyd) pev ovv, <3 KaAAitfAecs, vtto rovrcov rdov Xdycov TreTrecupaL, Kal aKovrd) ottcos airocfiavovpai rd) KpLrrj dos vyceardrrjv rfy i/ivx^v x°dpeLV °dy edcras rds rtpuds rds rd)v rroXXcHv dv0pd>ir<vv, rrp> dXrjdecav (Tkottcvv TrecpdaopuaL rd) ovtl a>s dv dvvu)p,ai> ^eXrccrros d>v Kal (pjv Kal eirei^av am-E OvrjcrKO) airo0vr}crK€LV. napaKaXd) de Kal rovs
dXXovs Travras dv0pd)TTOVs, Kaf)* daov dvvapxu, Kal 8tj Kal ae dvrvrrapaKaXd) errl rovrov rov ^cov Kal rdv dyd)va rovrov, ov eyd) (fa/xi. dvrl iravraw rdiv evflade dyd>va)v eivai, Kal oveiSt^cu croi, on ovx 016s r* ecrp aavra) ftoTjOfjarai,, drav T} 8lkt] gol 7) Kal rj Kplots fy vvv 8tj eyd) eXeyov, aAAa eXOdjv irapd rov dcKacrr-rjv rdv rrjs Alytv-qs vldv, 527 enevdav uov eniXa^dpLevos dyrj, xa<JP'Vafl Ka^ iAiyytaCT€t£ ovoev Tprrov i] eya> evuaoe av eKec,
1 Od. xi. 569.
1 i.e. in return for Callicles’ invitation to him to pursue the life of rhetoric and politics, 521 ▲.
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and when the man arrives there he suffers what is fitting. Sometimes, when he discerns another soul that has lived a holy life in company with truth, a private man’s or any other’s—especially, as I claim, Callicles, a philosopher’s who has minded his owe business and not been a busybody in his lifetime— he is struck with admiration and sends it off to the Isles of the Blest. And exactly the same is the procedure of Aeacus : each of these two holds a rod in his hand as he gives judgement; but Minos sits as supervisor, distinguished by the golden sceptre that he holds, as Odysseus in Homer tells how he saw him—
Holding a golden sceptre, speaking dooms to the dead.1
Now for my part, Callicles, I am convinced by these accounts, and I consider how I may be able to show my judge that my soul is in the best of health. So giving the go-by to the honours that most men seek I shall try, by inquiry into the truth, to be really good in as high a degree as I am able, both in my life and, when I come to die, in my death. And I invite all other men likewise, to the best of my power, and you particularly I invite in return,2 to this life and this contest, which I say is worth all other contests on this earth ; and I make it a reproach to you, that you will not be able to deliver yourself when your trial comes and the judgement of which I told you just now ; but when you go before your judge, the son of Aegina,3 and he grips you and drags you up, you will gape and feel dizzy there no less than I do here, and some one perhaps
3 Aegina, daughter of the river-god Asopus, was the mother of Aeacus by Zeus.
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Kat C€ LOCOS TVTTTXjGCL 71? Kat €77t KOpprjS drtpLCOS Kal ndvrcos nponr^XaKLeL.
Taya 3’ ovv ravra pLvdds uol doKeL Aeyea^at co a nep ypaos Kal KaratfjpoveLS avrcov, Kal ovScp y* dv rjv 0avp,aordv Karaypovetv rovrcov, et ttt] fypTovvres et^opbev avrcov /BeXrlco Kal dXpOeorepa evpelv' vvv 3e dpas, on rpels dvres vp.eLS, olnep
ooficorarot cure rcov vvv 'EAA^vtov, ov re /cat Tla/Aos B Kal Vopytas, ovk eyere dnodeltfaL, co? Set aXXov
nva. ptov £pjv 7) rovrov, oonep Kal e/cetcre c/>at-verai ovpL<f>€pcov. aAA’ ev roaovrois XoyoLs rcov dXXcov eXeyyopbevcov pLovos ovros rjpepLeL 6 Xoyos, a>$ €VAapT]T€ov ecm to clolkclv paAAov tj to aoi-KetaOaL, /cat navrds pLaXXov dvdpl pceXerTpreov ov rd doKelv elvaL dyaOov aAAa rd ctrat, /cat
t’Sta /cat dripLoota' eav de ns Kara n kokos yl-
yvTjraL, KoXaareos' earl, Kal rovro devrepov dya~ C Oov pLerd. rd elvaL dtKacov, rd ytyveoOaL Kal KoXa-
tppbevov dcddvaL diK^v’ Kal naoav KoXaKetav Kal \	\ f	\	\	x	\	\	3/\\	\
77)V 7T€pl taVTOV K(XL TTjV TT^pb TOVS aAAoUS, Kat Trepl dXtyovs Kal nepl noXXovs, c/ievKreov Kal
rfj pijropLKrj ovrco xp7]arcov enl rd dbKaLOV del, Kal rfj aXXr) irdcrj npageL. epbol ovv rreL0dp,e-
vos aKoXov(h](JOV evravda, ol acfcKopLevos evdac~
pLOvijaeLs Kal £cov Kal reXeoryjaas, cos d Xoyos oyjpLaiveL, Kal eaadv nva aov KaratfrpovfjoaL cos dvorprov Kal TTpoTTTjXaKLGaL, ed.v ftovXrpraL, ical D val pLa iXla av ye Oappcov nard^aL rr/v anpLov
ravrrjv nXv^y^v' ovdev yd.p decvdv netur], ed,v ra> »	♦	XX	>	(\ f	>	>	>	V
ovn ys KaAos Kayauos, aoKoov aperrjv. Karrecra ovrco KOLvfj daKrjaavres, Tore rjdy], eav doKij
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will give you, yes, a degrading box on the ear, and will treat you with every kind of contumely.
Possibly, however, you regard this as an old wife’s tale, and despise it; and there would be no wonder in our despising it if with all our searching we could somewhere find anything better and truer than this: but as it is, you observe that you three, who are the wisest of the Greeks in our day—you and Polus and Gorgias—are unable to prove that we ought to live any other life than this, which is evidently advantageous also in the other world. But among the many statements we have made, while all the rest are refuted this one alone is unshaken—that doing wrong is to be more carefully shunned than suffering it; that above all things a man should study not to seem but to be good both in private and in public ; that if one becomes bad in any respect one must be corrected ; that this is good in the second place,—next to being just, to become so and to be corrected by paying the penalty ; and that every kind of flattery, with regard either to oneself or to others, to few or to many, must be avoided ; and that rhetoric is to be used for this one purpose always, of pointing to what is just, and so is every other activity. Take my advice, therefore, and follow me where, if you once arrive, you will be happy both in life and after life’s end, as this account declares. And allow anyone to contemn you as a fool and foully maltreat you if he chooses ; yes, by Heaven, and suffer undaunted the shock of that ignominious cuff; for you will come to no harm if you be really a good and upright man, practising virtue. And afterwards, having practised it together, we shall in due course, if we
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yprjvai, eTTidrjuopeOa tois ttoAltikois, tj ottolov dv ti 7]p,iv 8oKrj, totc flovXevcro/xeOa, ^eXrlovs ovtcs ftovXevecrOai r] vvv. aioypov ydp eyovrds ye cos vvv if>aivop,€0a e^etv, er-etra vcavieveaOai cos ti ovras, ots ovdeiTOTC ravra doKei Trepl row E avrcop, Kai TavTa Trepl tcov peyiaraiv ei’s toctovtov ijKopev aTraiSevoias' diurrep ovv rjyepidvi tu> Xoytp yp7]od)pe0a tu> vvv Trapa^avevTi, os ppcv crqpaivei, oti ovtos o Tponos apurros tov piov, Kal TTjV diKaiocrvvTiv Kai ttjv dXXr]V aperTjv daKOvvras Kal £fjv Kal reOvdvai. tovtco ovv CTrcopeOa, Kal tovs aAAovs rrapaKaXxvp.ev, prj €K€iva)> <p crv 7riaT€V(vv epic TrapaKaAcis’ €an yap ovocvos agios, d) KaAA/tfAecs.
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deem it right, embark on politics, or proceed to consult on whatever we may think fit, being then better equipped for such counsel than we are now. For it is disgraceful that men in such a condition as we now appear to be in should put on a swaggering, important air when we never continue to be of the same mind upon the same questions, and those the greatest of all—we are so sadly uneducated. Let us therefore take as our guide the doctrine now disclosed, which indicates to us that this way of life is best—to live and die in the practice alike of justice and of all other virtue. This then let us follow, and to this invite every one else ; not that to which you trust yourself and invite me, for it is nothing worth, Callicles.
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